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I.    THE  FORUM  K\  KOillE. 


We  stood  upon  the  Forum.  Two  long  rows  of  huge  and  magnificent  ruins  designate  the  spot  chosen  by  ancient 
lElome  for  the  lofty  purposes  of  national  conventions,  public  justice,  and  the  most  solemn  acts  of  government.  _ 

Even  the  first  centuries  after  the  building  of  Rome  were  here  witnesses  of  the  festive  plays  and  other  assembhes  "? 
of  the  citizens.  As  early  as  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  Forum  was  encompassed  with  colonnades,  for  protection  against 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  When  the  power  of  Rome  was  extending  itself,  first  over  Italy,  and  subsequently 
over  half  the  globe,  within  this  spot  were  concentrated  all  that  was  capable  of  producing  the  eflectual  idea  of  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  commonwealth — all  that  could  possibly  be  thought  of  by  absolute  power,  illimiled  riches, 
and  a  luxury  almost  fabulous: — here  were  situated  the  palaces  of  the  consuls  and  emperors,  and  the  temples  of  the 
gods ;  triumphal  arcs  adorned  its  avenues ;  baths,  circuses,  race-courses,  museums  and  public  libraries  surrounded  it  on 
all  sides.  All  the  most  admirable  master-pieces  of  the  arts,  possessed  by  Greece,  Italy,  Ionia  and  Eg\-pt  were  procured 
by  the  order  of  universal  Rome,  to  adorn  its  Forum. 

All  this  has  passed  away  long  since,  or  lies  in  dust,  less  through  the  power  of  time,  than  through  that  of  man  and 
the  elements — of  wasting  Barbarians  and  numberless  conflagrations.  Herds  arc  now  bellowing  were  Cicero  and  the 
Grachi  poured  forth  the  fire  of  their  eloquence  before  a  numberless  people ;  where  emperors  resided,  the  vine  is  blooming. 
Innumerable  ruins,  however,  still  prove  to  future  centuries  this  by-gone  magnificence. 

The  Forum  was  bounded  on  the  southwest  by  the  Palatine, — and  on  the  north  by  the  Capitoline  mounts ;  and 
formed  an  oblong  rectangle  of  about  half  a  million  square  feet.  The  most  splendid  roads,  as  well  as  the  triumphal  arcs 
of  Constantine,  Septimius  Severus  and  Titus,  gave  entrance  to  it.  Turning  towards  the  capitol, resplendent  with  the 
fairest  works  of  architecture,  up  to  which  a  flight  of  marble  steps  led,  on  the  left  was  seen  the  imperial  palaces  covering 
the  whole  mount  Palatine,  and  on  the  right  a  hnc  of  magnificent  temples,of  which  those  of  Peace,  of  Antonine  and  of 
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Faustine,  of  Mars  and  of  Saturn,  are  still  furnishing  their  precious  fragments.  In  the  background  rose  high  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Flavius  (called  colosseum  from  a  gigantic  statue  of  the  god  of  the  sun,  150  feet  high,  once  placed  before  it), 
excitin''  the  highest  admiration  by  the  immensity  of  its  mass  and  the  plain  elegance  of  its  structure. 

Of  this  miracle  of  architecture,  the  northern  half  of  it,  and  the  substructions  of  the  southern,  are  entirely  preserved. 
Its  exterior  form  was  that  of  a  rather  oval  rotunda,  160  feet  iiigh,  and  nearly  1800  in  circumference,  surrounded  by 
three  colonnades  supporting  each  other.  The  columns  and  outer  walls  are  wholly  of  white  Tiburtine  marble.  The 
area  in  the  centre  of  the  interior  had  600  feet  in  circumference,  and  would  admit  10,000  combatants  at  once.  The 
whole  interval  between  the  area  and  the  exterior  wall  was  filled  up  with  stone  benches,  rising  like  an  amphitheatre, 
that  would  accommodate  more  than  110,000  spectators;  the  lowest  rounds  were  for  the  vestals  and  the  senators,  those 
next  above  them  for  the  knights ;  then  followed  those  for  the  citizens,  and  upon  the  highest  were  seated  the  matrons ; 
all  above  these  were  stationed  10,000  slaves,  holding,  extended  overalltheseats,ashelteringcarpet  of  themost  precious 
'workmanship,  either  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls,  or  decorated  with  the  most  splendid  pictures.  The  vaulted  spaces 
below  the  seats  contained  the  wild  animals  chosen  for  combat,  the  men  devoted  to  them  as  victims,  the  gladiators,  and 
part  of  the  life-guard  of  the  emperor,  whose  palace  was  connected  with  the  colosseum  by  a  portico. 

This  theatre  was  built  by  Vespasian,  at  the  expense  of  more  than  fourteen  millions  of  dollars;  12,000  Jews,  taken 
prisoners,  were  employed  at  it,  of  whom  one  half  died  by  hard  labour  and  other  fatal  accidents.  Titus  consecrated  it, 
and  his  brother  and  successor,  Domitian,  exhibited  here  the  greatest  combats  which  at  any  time  were  ever  witnessed 
bv  that  bloody-minded  Rome,  which  perpetually  rioted  in  cruelties ;  thousands  of  the  first  Christians,  thrown  a  prey 
before  wild  beasts,  suffered  here  the  martjTdom.  The  then  degenerate  Roman  people  were  at  last  so  accustomed  to 
the  blood-shedding  spectacle,  that  they  would  no  more  do  without  it ;  people  of  quaUty  kept  slaves  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  seeing  them  kill  each  other,  at  domestic  and  private  festivals  ;  even  knights  and  senators,  seized  with  the 
fiiT)-  of  blood-mindedness,  often  precipitated  themselves  into  the  area,  and  of  their  own  accord  expired  under  the  claws 
of  wild  animals,  or  the  swords  of  gladiators  ;  —  the  emperor  Commodus  performed  several  times  the  part  of  a  public 
gladiator.  Trajan  ordered  gladiatorial  spectacles  to  be  given  for  120  successive  days,  and  each  day  appeared  10,000 
combatants. —  Thus  was  wasted  the  flower  of  the  subjugated  nations  !  Thus  the  world  was  exhausted,  and  whole  pro- 
vinces were  depopulated,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  daily  cry  after  bread  and  play  (panis  et  circenses !)  of  the  Roman 
people,  then  degenerated  into  a  gang  of  slothful  hyenas. 

Within  this  frightful  place,  once  overflowing  with  foaming  torrents  of  conquered  blood,  and  resounding  with 
bestial  shouts  at  the  tearing  into  pieces  of  Christians  by  lions  and  panthers,  naught  now  strikes  the  ear,  except  the 
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barking  of  the  dog  of  an  aged  hermit — the  guardian  of  these  sad  relics, — or,  on  holy-days,  the  ringing  of  the  little  bell  of 
the  mass-saying  Capuchin;  —  for  all  around  the  interior  of  the  area,  penitential  altars  are  erected,  with  a  small  bell, 
suspended  over  each  one,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  passers-by,  or  those  visiting  the  colosseuni,  to  join  in  prayer. — 
Here  how  strangely  are  the  heathen  past  and  the  Christian  present  linked  togetlicr!     What  a  subject  for  meditation  ! 

Our  fine  print  presents  the  prospect  from  the  triumphal  arc  of  Titus,  across  the  Forum,  toward  the  splendid  frag- 
ments of  the  temple  of  Concordia,  the  portico  of  which,  with  seven  erect  standing  marble  columns,  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  remains  of  Roman  architecture. —  The  tricolumnar  ruin,  to  the  right,  belonged,  together 
with  the  fragments  lying  on  the  ground,  to  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  which  Augustus  ordered  to  be  raised  upon  the 
spot  where,  during  a  tempest,  one  of  his  companions  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  killed. — All  these  ruins  are  wholly 
of  marble. — They  were,  only  a  few  years  since,  buried  under  ground  to  half  their  height,  but  are  now  freed  to  the  very 
foundation.  The  marble  pavement  of  the  triumphal  road,  covered  twenty  feet  high  with  the  rubbish  of  a  1500  j-ears' 
devastation,  has  likewise  been  completely  cleared. 


n.    COI\STA]\TII¥OPLE. 


Mankind  is  moving  over  the  whole  earth,  like  a  flood :  nations — its  billows — arp  rising,  and  falling ;  the  lives  of 
great  men  glisten,  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  like  clear  drops,  and  often  but  as  mere  frothy  bubbles — radiating,  or  twinkling, 
for  a  moment — and  then  disappear ; — yet  eternity,  grave  and  silent,  is  hovering  over  the  universal  deluge,  holding  forth 
the  balance  and  sword  of  the  all-judging  Deity. 

Seldom  in  tranquillity  often  wrought  to  a  state  of  boisterous  fury,  the  flood  of  tlie  human  race  has  rolled  two 
thousand  years  over  Constantinople's  Hesperidian  hills:  nations  appeared — thronged  in — conquered — subdued — expelled 
or  exterminated,  stayed  and  ruled  for  a  time;  were  in  their  turn  crowded  out — subdued,  and  also  vanished. —  Even 
the  name  of  the  place  underwent  a  change;  what  was  called  Byzantium  (from  its  first  founder, Byzas  of  Megara)  was 
at  a  later  period  named  Constantinople. 
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The  city  arose  first  on  tlie  Thracian  Bosphorus  (which  divides  Europe  from  Asia)  upon  a  triangular  promontory, 
in  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  seraglio. — Its  position,  extremely  favorable  to  commerce,  was  soon  duly  appreciated 
by  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  Greece:  multitudes  of  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  old  Hellas  were  thronging  into  it; 
especially  numerous  were  the  rich  Milesians,  whose  influence,  although  limited  by  republican  institutions,  soon  became 
decisive.  About  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  city  grew  in  a  manner,  so  as  to  occupy  almost  half  of  the 
ground,  which  at  present  is  covered  by  Constantinople ;  even  at  that  period  was  Byzantium  numbered  among  the  most 
powerful,  the  richest,  and  finest  colonial  cities  of  Greece. 

Its  situation,  in  some  measure  unprotected,  together  with  its  wealth,  exposed  it  to  the  rapacious  and  warlike 
nations  of  Thracia  and  Bythinia;  it  was  frequently  involved  in  war  with  them,  and  not  always  successfully. — Several 
times  subdued  and  put  under  contribution,  and  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  taken  and  destroyed,  it  as  often  again  arose  to 
power  and  authority. — In  the  conflicts,  however,  terminating  in  the  entire  subjugation  of  Greece  under  the  Roman 
universal  sway,  it  shared  the  common  fate ;  it  became  a  provincial  city.  Yet  this,  by  opening  to  its  commerce  the 
whole  immense  universal  empire,  became  the  foundation  of  its  future  grandeur:  it  was  growing  from  year  to  yeaf  in 
wealth  and  extent;  under  the  emperors  originated  its  highest  flourishing  state;  in  the  time  of  Constantine, Byzantium 
counted  beyond  a  million  inhabitants,  and  was  the  largest  and  finest  city  of  the  Roman  East. 

The  emperor  just  named  chose  old  Byzantium  for  his  residence.  He  ordered  whole  wards  to  be  torn  down  and 
built  anew —  others  to  be  embellished  by  palaces,  theatres  and  public  baths  —  numberless  artificial  works  to  be  trans- 
ferred into  it  from  all  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  even  from  Rome  —  the  richest  families  of  Italy  to  emigrate  hither,  thus 
procuring  for  it  in  a  few  years  a  splendor  by  which  even  that  of  gorgeous  Rome  was  tarnished ;  he  created,  as  it 
were,  a  new  city,  by  far  more  splendid  than  it  had  been  before,  and  called  it,  from  himself,  Constantinopolis  (the  city 
of  Conslantine). 

Too  soon,  however,  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  under  his  successors,  began  also  that  of  the  imperial 
city. 

The  western  empire  fell  under  the  blows  of  the  Barbarians ;  that  of  the  East  was  repeatedly  pillaged  and  wasted 
by  the  Huns,  Avarians  and  Persians ;  internal  wars  were  lacerating  the  whole.  —  Thus  multifariously  weakened,  the 
800  years'  struggle  which  began  about  the  year  630  with  the  Arabs,  who  were  then  rising  into  notice  under  Mahomet 
and  his  successors  as  a  conquering  people,  could  only  be  sustained  under  multiplying  difficulties :  as  early  as  in  the  first 
eleven  years  of  the  war,  the  fairest  provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa  —  Phoenicia  —  the  lands  on  the  Euphrates  —  Judea — 
SjTia  —  and  whole  Egj^pt  were  lost  in  favor  of  the  Mahometans :  thirty  years  after,  the  whole  North-Africa,  and 


Sicily.  Even  then  the  Turks  were  besieging  Constantinople  for  six  years  ;  but  for  once  in  vain." —  Within  one  century 
afterward,  all  remaining  provinces  in  Asia  (except  only  Asia  Minor)  became  the  hard-earned  prey  of  the  Arabians ;  Italy 
that  of  the  LongobardL — Thracia  was  alternately  ravaged  by  Turks,  and  the  nortliern  depredatory  nations. 

Constantinople  was  frequently  forced  to  defend  itself;  its  mercantile  fleets  were  burnt  or  ransacked.  Emigration 
and  war  reduced  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  one  half:  insurrections — expulsions  from  the  throne — capital  executions 
were  dying  the  streets  of  the  city  for  years  with  everfoaming  blood. —  The  innumerable  savage  hordes  of  crusades 
laid  taxes — raised  and  deposed  emperors  at  pleasure — and  exercised  a  lawless  sovereign  authority.  Constantinople  was 
at  length  (1204)  effectively  taken  possession  of  by  those  whom  the  Romans  of  the  East  called  Latini ;  a  Flemish 
earl  (Baldwin)  ruled  in  it  as  emperor,  while  in  the  provinces  a  complete  anarchy  prevailed :  in  Nicia — Trapezus — 

offsprings  of  the  expelled  reigning  family  were  acting  the  part  of  emperors ;  in  smaller  places,  usurpers  that  of  kinf^s. 

Constantinople  was  sinking  more  and  more,  principally  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Latini  andBjrzantini  from  Palestine  and 
the  whole  Orient,  by  the  Turks.  —  In  the  year  1357  they  entered  Europe,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  eastern 
Roman  empire :  sultan  Murat  conquered  Adrianople  1361 ;  and  the  former  universal  empire  was  henceforth  bounded 
within  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

Yet  almost  a  hundred  years  did  this  shadowy  empire  vegetate  under  the  tutorage  of  the  Genovese  or  Venetians, 
alternately  lording  it,  until  finally  it  was  for  ever  silenced  with  the  storming  of  Constantinople  on  the  29th  of  May  1453 
by  the  Turks  under  Mahomed  II. — Its  last  sovereign — emperor  Constantino,  fortified  for  the  desperate  deadly  strugf^Ie 
by  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament  in  St.  Sophia  church,  died  upon  its  walls  while  defending  the  city  with  the  greatest 
heroism,in  a  manner  worthy  of  an  ancient  Roman. 

All  the  hon-ors  of  barbarian  fury  prevailed  over  the  city,  thus  taken  by  storm. —  Mahomet,  to  encourage  his 
warriors,  had  promised  them  the  pillaging  of  it :  thirsting  after  blood  and  booty,  the  Turks  rushed  upon  the  defenceless 
citizens;  neither  sex — nor  age — nor  rank  was  spared,  blood  flowed  on  all  sides;  great  multitudes  of  inhabitants  were 
dragged  into  far-distant  slavery;  all  moveables  were  wasted  or  robbed. — Immense  treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Barbarians,  intoxicated  with  victory. 

The  third  day,  at  length,  of  the  general  slaughter  and  devastation,  the  storm  grew  less,  —  and  Mahomet,  the 
destroyer,  with  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  held  his  solemn  entrance  into  the  imperial  city,  bathed  in  blood. — Upon 
entering,  however,  the  sumptuous  palace  of  the  emperors,  and  observing  its  desolation,  he  felt  his  mind  grow  less  with 
a  solemn  meditation  on  the  fate  that  disposes  of  all  human  things:  mercy  was  granted  to  all  yet  spared  by  the  flame 
or  sword;  and  the  cityof  Constantine  proclaimed  the  perpetual  seat  of  the  sultans,  henceforth  called  Istambol. 


This,  indeed,  covers  with  its  80,000  houses  the  whole  area  of  old  Constantinople ;  with  respect  to  beauty,  however, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  it  will  not  bear  any  comparison  with  the  latter.  Upon  the  rubbish  of  the  Roman  roads — 
the  amphitheatres — the  temples — the  public  baths,  the  Turks  built  up,  with  a  contra-distinguished  irregularity,  the  narrow 
streets  of  cottages  of  clay,  out  of  which  arise  now  and  tiicn  a  palace — a  mosque — a  fine  architectural  fragment  of  antiquity. 

Its  amphi-theatrical  position  on  both  sides  of  a  hill  of  six  miles  in  length,  gradually  extending  in  breadth  towards  the 

land,  and  surrounded  by  the  sea,  imparts  to  it,  at  a  distance,  an  imposing  appearance, finer,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
city  in  the  world;  yet  in  the  interior  prevail  filth  and  poverty. 

The  city  itself,  without  the  suburbs,  has  12  miles  in  circumference ;  and  including  the  latter,  about  72  miles. — 
The  number  of  inliabitants,  during  the  Turkish  government,  has  never  been  beyond  700,000 ;  it  is  now  below  half  a 
million. — About  one  half  are  Turks;  150,000  Greek — and  30,000  Armenian-Christians;  and  above  60,000  Jews. — The 
fortification  of  Constantinople  consists,  towards  the  continent,  of  trenches  and  a  double  wall,  surmounted  with  500 
turrets ;  it  is,  however,  not  qualified  to  resist  a  regular  siege.  On  the  west  side  of  the  city,  at  the  entrance  from  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  arises  a  castle,  which  is  still  within  the  wall  that  surrounds  the  city — the  castle  of  the  seven  towers ; 
opposite  to  this,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  at  the  west  end  of  Scutari,  lies  a  similar  one ;  between  both,  in  midst  of  the 
Bosphorus,  a  third  one  —  the  tower  of  Leander. —  The  harbour  is  formed  by  an  arm  of  the .  Bosphorus,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad  and  six  miles  long,  making  its  way  between  two  hills,  of  which  that  to  the  left  is  Constantinople 
properly  so  called,  and  that  on  the  right  suburbs  of  Galata,  Tophana,and,  upon  its  summit,  Pera,  the  abode  of  the 
foreign  Europeans  (Franks). 

The  most  remarkable  and  stately  buildings  of  the  city  are  to  be  found  upon  the  broad  rounded  extremity  of  the 
cape,  which  juts  out  into  the  sea ;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  seraglio  (residence  of  the  sultan).— The 
cupolas  and  minarets,  upon  the  right  of  our  print,  are  part  of  this  immense  irregular  mass  of  buildings,  interrupted  by 
gardens,  cypress-groves,  yards,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall  surmounted  with  turrets  and  cannons,  of  nearly  12  miles 
in  circumference.— The  principal  entrance  to  it  is  a  high-vaulted  gate  of  marble  blocks,  guarded  by  fifty  imperial  keepers 
(kapidshis),  called  the  High-Gate,  a  name  symbolically  used  by  the  Turks  for  the  whole  empire ;— upon  both  sides  of  it 
are  commonly  to  be  seen,  often  in  frightful  numbers,  the  newly  cut-off  heads  of  men,  victims  of  the  humour  of  the  sultan, 
or  of  imperial  justice.  The  interior  is  not  calculated  to  remove  the  horror  produced  by  this  sight :  on  all  sides  armed 
people— eunuchs,  black,  yellow  and  white— thousands  of  slaves  of  the  will  of  one  man  whom  no  law  restricts.  The 
several  buildings  are  isolated  by  thick  dark  walls,  the  gates  of  which  are  moreover  lined  with  numerous  life-guards.— 
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The  charm,  indeed,  created  by  the  aspect,  from  the  sea-side,  of  this  mountain  of  palaces  with  their  gilded  cupolas  and 
minarets,  vanislies  here  all  of  a  sudden  in  disappointment. 

In  the  hindmost  part  of  the  seraglio — consisting  of  several  separate  structures  exceedingly  large,  very  high,  and  on 
the  outside  almost  destitute  of  windows,  environed  by  beautiful  gardens,  is  the  harem,  the  abode  of  the  seven  lawful 
wives  of  the  sultan,  each  of  whom  has  her  own  household,  and  200  young  slaves  (Odahsques),  to  attend  her.  The 
largest  of  all  these  buildings  contains  the  1400  concubines  of  the  sovereign,  again  attended  by  as  many  slaves,  and 
watched  by  300  black  and  as  many  white  eunuchs. — The  inmates  of  the  harem  have  no  relation  with  the  world  without ; 
the  wives  of  the  sultan  do  not  even  know,  or  ever  see,  each  other. 

The  proper  domicil  of  the  sultan  is, to  all  mortals,  except  the  domestics  of  the  prince — the  chamberlain  (Kapidshi- 
Bashis) — and  page  in  ordinary,  an  inaccessible  mysterious  sanctuary,  which  nobody,  not  even  the  vizier  (prime- 
minister),  dares  enter. — Crowds  of  dumb  and  dwarfish  persons,  strangely  dressed,  are  the  attendants  of  the  antichambers ; 
the  former  often  the  executors  of  orders  of  capital  punishment  within  the  interior  of  the  palace. — 

The  edifice  towering  high  over  the  whole  mass  of  houses  all  around  it,  in  the  middle  of  our  print,  is  the  former 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  now  the  capital  mosque  of  the  ruling  Mahometans.  The  foundation  of  this  lofty  temple  was  laid 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century ;  twenty  years  after  its  first  erection,  it  was  brought 
down  by  earthquakes ;  yet  it  arose  again  from  its  ruins,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  as  a  house  of  the  Lord,  and  was 
then  the  most  sublime  in  whole  Christendom. — 

Its  outside  was  in  later  years  deformed  by  heterogeneous  additions,  giving  the  whole  a  heav}-,  unpleasing  appear- 
ance ;  the  cupola  alone  arises  high  above  the  artless  stone  masses,  in  all  its  original  majesty. — The  interior  is  extremely 
sumptuous,  and  of  the  greatest  effect :  nine  large  antique  doors  of  brass  through  a  lofty  vestibule  form  its  entrance ;  the 
floor  consists  entirely  of  skilfully  wrought  mosaic-work  of  precious  porphyry  and  verdantique ;  the  walls  are  all  Hned 
with  marble ; — with  the  large  cupola,  the  inner  vault  of  which  is  wholly  inlaid  with  gold  and  a  transparent  mosaic, 
are  moreover  united  two  semi-cupolas  and  six  smaller  ones,  in  such  a  manner  as  admirably  to  raise  the  effect  of  the 
whole  ;  round  about  the  inner  vault,  measuring  109  foot  in  diameter,  winds  a  marble  gallery  supported  by  G7  antique 
columns,  taken  of  the  fragments  of  the  fairest  architectural  works  of  antiquity, — six  of  them  belonged  to  the  far- 
renowned  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephesus,  eight  to  that  of  the  sun  in  Rome;— the  whole  fabric  within  is  270  foot  lonsr,  and 
200  foot  wide;  the  principal  dome  170  foot  high. — Without  leave  of  the  grand-seignior,  no  Christian  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  temple.  —  The  four  columnar  towers  (minarets),  rectangularly  surrounding  it,  stand  isolated  —  an  addhion  of 
the  Turks. 
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To  the  left  of  St.  Sophia  arises  a  mass  of  buildings,  covered  with  cupolas  and  encompassed  with  minarets — it  is  the 
larse  mosque  of  sultan  Achmct.  To  decorate  tiie  same,  the  most  splendid  stvuctures  of  the  Ancients  were  once  more 
deprived  of  many  columns.  Besidesthis,  Constantinople  numbers  yet  a  multitude  of  other  inferior  mosques  —  5000 
Mahometan  prayer-houses — 36  Christian  churches  of  all  denominations — 11  institutions  preparatory  to  the  service  of 
government  for  1600  pupils — besides  1800  public  schools. 

In  5000  coflee-houses  and  opium-shops,  the  indolent  Turks — unwilling  to  work — indulge  in  the  enjoyment  of  repose 
— fancy — and  unconsciousness.  The  bazars  are  large  ware-houses  of  stone  with  arcades,  below  which  the  shops  open ; 
these  markets  form  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Turkish  empire :  almost  each  kind  of  merchandise  has  its  own  bazar ; 
the  slaves  even  have  their  own — a  daily  scene  of  the  utmost  degradation  of  mankind,  and  of  nameless  misery.  The 
arsenal — factories  of  arms — and  other  buildings  devoted  to  purposes  of  government,  are  enclosed  with  high  walls — 
invisible  to  the  eye — inaccessible  to  foreigners. 

Remarkable  ruins  of  past  ages,  which  have  been  mostly  consumed  in  building  up  the  Turkish  cots,  are  not  easily 
met  with  in  the  interior  of  the  city ;  Constantinople,  however,  is  not  less  rich  in  them.  Here,  the  antiquarian  is  every- 
where, in  fragments  and  monuments,  harangued  by  nations,  from  whom  for  the  most  part  no  human  voice  re-echoes 
any  longer.  Of  the  very  ancient  Megaris,  more  than  2500  years  ago  the  founder  of  Byzantium,  hardly  its  place  is 
known ;  but  here  Cyclopean  substructions  bear  witness  still  of  its  aboriginal  builders.  The  accomplished,  noble  sense 
of  the  Milesians"  for  the  arts  is  even  yet  perceptible  in  many  a  fragment.  The  world-conquering  Roman  eagle  is  still 
hovering  over  a  thousand  monuments  of  its  dominion.  The  sliort  existence  of  the  Thracians,  Bythinians,and  Gallians 
vanished,  without  leaving  a  trace  ;  of  the  rulers,  however,  from  the  Occident — the  Latini — Venetians — Genovese,  most 
of  the  works  yet  extant,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  bear  witness.  —  The  crescent,  finally,  upon  all  Turkish  pinnacles, 
as  well  as  upon  the  temples  of  the  Romans  and  the  churches  of  the  Christians — emblem  of  the  present  ruling  people  — 
is  likewise  but  a  pale,  setting  star  on  the  horizon  of  mankind — soon  to  disappear. 

Byzantium — Constantinople — Istambol !  Before  thy  trinal  name's  unity,  the  ."ontemplative  mind  casts  its  look  into 
the  deepness  of  the  night — wherein  the  veiled  servant  of  the  universal  spirit  is  taking  up,  from  out  the  dark  urn  of 
eternity,  the  lots  of  nations  and  men — and  distinctly  perceives  the  hand  of  the  forbearing,  yet  awfully  avenging,Deity, 
with  its  flashing  lightning,  leading  fate  to  judge  with  justice  according  to  the  eternal  law  of  retaliation,  the  deeds  both 
of  nations  and  princes. 


m.    THE  i\IAOARA-FAL.L. 


The  interior  of  North  America  is  an  immense  highland  platform,  with  numberless  rivers  descending  from  it. — 
Those  running  eastward  gather,  in  and  about  Canada,  in  five  large  abysses,  forming  the  greatest  lakes  upon  earth :  the 
Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie  and  Ontario.  These  are  linked  together  by  one  discharging  current,  at  its  egress  from 
the  Ontario  called  St.  Lawrence,  majestically  rolling  its  floods,  like  a  waving  sea,  over  a  tract  of  200  miles  into  the 
Atlantic. 

The  channel  uniting  the  Erie  with  the  Ontario,  of  which  the  former  is  of  500  feet  higher  elevation  than  the  latter,  is 
called  the  Niagara.  The  isthmus  between  both  is  a  ridge  now  gently  inclining  towards  the  plain,  but  at  once  terminating 
in  a  perpendicular  rocky  wall,  of  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height.  Through  this  bank  the  Niagara  has  dug  its  bed,  and  by 
its  fall  over  the  extremity  of  the  breadth  of  200  feet  into  the  gulph  below  is  formed,  18  miles  from  Niagara-fort,  the 
most  splendid  of  all  cataracts  of  the  known  world. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  even  from  the  fall  the  channel  is  so  much  inclined  that,  looking  up  the  current,  you 
would  suppose  a  mountain  of  water  to  be  forcing  its  hundred  thousand  waves,  with  unspeakable  swiftness  and  violence, 
towards  the  gaping  mouth  of  a  deep  abyss.  Before  it  has  yet  reached  the  wall,  its  waters  arc  dissolved  into  a  white 
foam,  appearing,  however,  solid  and  bright  like  crystal.  The  fall  of  water  is  parted  into  two  arms  of  unequal  breadth 
by  a  black  cliff,  bending  its  broad  forest-grown  peak  threatening  far  over  the  chaos  of  waters. 

For  a  long  time  this  island  was  considered  inaccessible :  a  trial,  however,  to  save  some  shipwrecked  Indians,  who 
had  climbed  up  the  rock  and  were  exposed  to  starvation,  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  river  has  on  one  side  a  shallow 
bottom;  after  incredible  pains,  the  garrison  of  Niagara-fort  succeeded  in  driving  into  its  bed  iron  posts  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  laying  planks,over  them, attained  the  purpose  of  their  humane  exertions.  This  small  bridge  was  afterwards 
strengthened,  and  is  now  passed  over  with  safety,  by  those  desirous  to  behold  in  the  very  midst  this  magnificent,  yet 
awful,  spectacle  of  the  conflict  of  waters.  From  the  top  of  the  cliff  a  winding  path  led  formerly  downward  under 
a  far-projecting  rocky  portal,  over  which  the  flood  rolled  in  a  wide-expanded  arch;  a  few  years  ago,  however,  the 
violence  of  the  waters  tore  off"  this  part  of  the  island. 
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The  mass  of  water,  rushing  down  on  the  southern  side,  is  arching  and  rounding  itself  into  an  immense  cylinder  in 
the  very  instant  of  its  bursting  over  the  brink,  and  then  rolling  down  like  an  ice-berg,  shining  in  the  rays  of  the  sun 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  by  far  broader  fall  on  the  northern  side  is  like  a  water-column  of  the  deluge, 
perpendicularly  descending  into  the  frightful  shadowy  abyss.  For  miles  the  earth  trembles  with  the  dashing  of  the 
monstrous  wave  upon  the  bottom  of  the  depth,  which  as  it  rebounds  dissolved  into  foaming  whirlpools,  rises  above  the 
woods,  resembling  the  smoky  columns  of  a  conllagration  of  many  towns. 

The  walls  of  this  formidable  cataract  consist  of  blackish-grey  rocky  indentations,  looking  under  the  white  wavy 
veil  like  dreadful  spectres,  that  seem  every  moment  to  change  their  form.  Above  and  below  the  cataract  the  banks  are 
overgrown  with  wild  nut  and  pine-trees,  the  summits  of  which  are  severed  by  age  and  storms,  and  to  the  right  and  left 
far  into  the  inland  form  but  one  dismal  highland  forest.  No  living  creature  is  seen  near  at  hand,  except  eagles  and  vult- 
ures hovering  in  search  of  prey  about  the  gulph,  into  which  the  perpetual  whirl  of  the  waters  is  irresistibly  drawing 
every  thing  that  comes  within  their  grasp. 

At  all  times  of  the  year  the  banks  of  the  river,  below  the  fall,  are  covered  with  corpses  of  bears,  deer  and  other 
animals,  which  in  trying  to  cross  the  current  above,  yet  too  weak  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  flood,  are  carried  down 
the  fall.  In  autumn  the  quantity  of  wild  fowls  and  deer,  thus  carried  down,  is  so  great  as  to  suffice  to  supply  with 
fresh  meat  the  garrison  of  Niagara-fort,  who  gather  it  every  morning ;  even  eagles,  when  seized  in  their  flight  by  the 
whirling  foam,  are  often  hurried  down  into  this  abyss. 

The  anxious  desire,  to  behold  the  greatest  wonder  of  nature  of  the  new  world,  is  annually  conveying  hither  above 
30,000  visitors.  Since  a  few  years  the  speculators  of  New-York  and  Boston  are  rapidly  settling  here  quite  near  the 
fall, building  up  inns  and  embellishing  the  environs,  which  of  themselves  are  so  romantic  :  turnpike-roads  are  now  leading 
whither,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  guidance  of  an  Indian  was  needed  through  a  pathless  desert.  The  splendid  success 
of  these  enterprises  has  caused  the  grand  idea,  actually  in  operation,  to  be  started,  to  lay  on  the  United  States'  side, 
immediately  at  the  fall,  the  foundation,  upon  stocks,  of  a  magnificent  city,  encompassed  by  400  country-seats  with 
extensive  parks.  Something  similar  is  also  to  be  done  by  rich  Britains  on  the  Canadian  side ;  and  thus  will  the  most 
splendid  work  of  nature,  ere  long,  be  the  very  heart  of  a  city  of  palaces  environed  by  a  park,  the  splendor  of  which 
baflSes  imagination. 
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IV.    THE  BAI\K  OF  Ei\GLA.\D. 


Of  the  financial  institutions  which,  as  chief  levers  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world,  excite  interest  and 
admiration,  the  bank  of  England  ranks  eminently  first.  It  is  the  very  heart  of  the  money  circulation  over  the  entire 
earth.  This  estatlishment  is,  indeed,  but  one  of  about  4500  of  a  similar  nature,  enuineratcd  by  the  mercantile  world ; 
but  in  regard  to  gfeatness  and  extent  of  business,  it  is  to  any  other  bank  as  a  vessel  of  the  line  to  a  cockboat. 

The  bank  of  England  is  neither  a  state  institution  nor  dependent  upon  government,  as  are  the  banks  of  France, 
Petersburgh,  Vieni^  and  Naples.  It  is  a  free — independent — private  establishment  in  relation  to  both  its  foundation  and 
administration. 

It  commenced  business  in  the  year  1694  with  a  capital  fund  of  1,200,000  pound  sterling  upon  stocks,  by  virtue  ot 
a  charter  of  govermient :  emitting  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  at  any  time  exchangeable  at  their  counter  into  ready 
money,  which  were  loon  valued  as  such  throughout  the  whole  country ;  it  also  discounted  bills  of  exchange,  and  lent 
money  upon  mortgak  In  consequence  of  the  gradual  aggrandizement  of  its  transactions,  it  continued  to  increase  its 
primary  capital  stocBby  repeatedly  creating  new  actions,  until  the  year  1816,  when  it  amounted  to  14,555,000  pound 
sterling ;  it  has  sincaremained  stationary.  The  bank  has  still  at  its  disposal,  however,  a  fund  of  reserve  of  many 
millions  pound  sterlini  resulting  from  a  gradual  accumulated  profit. 

Both  the  adminiaation  of  the  bank  of  England  and  its  method  of  transacting  business  are  founded  upon  the  most 
approved  and  rigid  jinciples  of  mercantile  forecast  and  precaution.  Like  an  immutable  compass,  it  has  during  an 
existence  of  almost  lb  years — a  period  full  of  the  most  dreadful  catastrophes  of  commerce  and  revolutions  of  the 
circulating  medium — id  under  commotions  withstood  by  no  kindred  institution  upon  earth,  not  only  preserved  it  tVom 
ruin,  but  carried  even  b  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  authority  beyond  the  ambition  of  mortal  rivals.  The  periods  of 
the  greatest  danger  tole  establishment  were  the  years  1745 — 1780 — 1793 — 1797 — 1815  and  1825. 

The  first  of  these  Htical  epochs — that  of  1745 — was  caused  by  the  pretender  of  the  Stuarts  descending  upon  tiie 
English  shore:  he  had  lomised  his  soldiers  the  pillage  of  the  bank.  All  possessed  of  bank-notes  crowded  at  once  round 
its  counter,  to  have  the^  exchanged  into  hard  cash.    When  its  coffers  were  almost  cleared  of  large  coin,  it  extricated 
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itself  from  the  danger  of  an  imminent  insolvency  by  paying  all  amounts  of  notes,  indiscriminately,  in  small  change  only  ; 
the  delay,  necessarily  attending  the  paying  down  and  counting  over  of  large  sums,  rendered  the  task  of  exchange  so 
fatiguing  and  troublesome  to  the  bearers  of  notes,  that  the  press  yielded  merely  on  that  account,  while  the  first  success 
of  the  English  arms  against  the  pretender  gave  immediate     relief,  and  removed  all  further  danger. 

One  by  far  greater  was  experienced  during  the  London  tumult  in  1780.  The  mob  of  London  was  for  a  moment 
possessed  of  the  supreme  authority  within  the  city.  The  bank  was,  indeed,  occupied  with  its  own  members — an  armed 
corps  of  600  men — keeping  the  pressing  multitude  at  a  distance  ;  yet  it  would,  nevertheless,  have  been  lost  past  help,  but 
for  the  coward  mutineers  happily  delaying,  for  24  hours,  the  appointed  storming  and  pillaging  of  the  same :  through 
this  delay  time  was  afforded  to  the  bank  for  strengthening  its  own  dispositions  of  defence,  and  it  was  even  entirely 
reUeved  by  the  royal  guards,  who  penetrated  the  following  night  into  the  city. 

In  the  year  1792  and  1793,England,  then  imder  the  yoke  of  a  Tory  ministiy,  made,  notoriously,  gantlike  exertions 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  republican  France.  Against  this  country  all  Europe  waged  war  wit!  English  money : 
gold  and  silver  were  exported  as  subsidies ; — for  want  of  a  sufficient  medium  of  circulation  a  multiude  of  new  banks 
arose,  the  notes  of  which,  although  founded  upon  but  moderate  capital  stocks,  went  forth  delugin;  the  whole  world. 
The  war  took  an  unfortunate  turn :  new  subsidies  vrere  needed  by  the  foreign  powers.  The  increasing  want  of  gold 
and  silver  conveyed  great  masses  of  paper  money  to  the  counters  of  the  banks  for  exchange—  severJ  of  these  establish- 
ments got  embarrassed — some  of  them  broke :  thus  distrust  increased — a  general  rush  for  exchage  then  succeeded 
upon  the  English  banks,  of  which  one  third  were  obliged  to  stop  payment  within  the  first  month.  Te  bank  of  England, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  still  greater  calamity,  supported  most  generously  those  of  its  fellow-institutios  which  had  a  solid 
foundation;  it  was,  however,  itself  exposed  to  great  imminent  danger  when,  in  the  very  height  of  he  crisis — probably 
at  the  instigation  of  the  French  government,  its  notes  were  on  a  sudden  all  as  in  one  body  thrown  pon  it  for  exchange. 
This  circumstance  was  the  more  striking  as  its  credit  in  its  own  country  remained  unshaken. 

The  subsidiary  system  so  obstinately  adhered  to  by  the  English  government — running  froi  1793  until  1797  but 
one  boundless  race  of  fury — finaUy  plunging  the  kingdom  into  a  fathomless  debt — produced  in  th  circulating  medium,'' 
constantly,  the  most  violent  disturbances.  The  bank  of  England,  struggUng  to  equipoise  such;ommotions  either  by 
mediation  or  direct  assistance,  emitted  a  larger  body  of  notes  than  it  could  possibly  control ;  in  795  even  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation  to  that  of  hard  coin  plainly  appeared  by  a  consnt  fall  of  the  English 
course  of  exchange.  At  that  critical  time  large  sums  were  drawn  from  the  bank  to  be  sent  froad.  The  evil  grew' 
worse  and  worse:  the  unhappy  change  of  the  continental  war  against  France  contributed  rt  a  little  to  lessen  the' 
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credit  of  England  in  the  public  opinion;  but  when  France  began  seriously  to  prepare  for  a  landing  expedition,  the 
anxiety  about  a  national  bankruptcy  became  general,  by  which,  if  it  had  happened,  the  banks  would  first  have  gone 
to  a  wreck.  In  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  1797  a  terror  prevailed,  until  then  unexampled :  on  all  sides  hard  coin 
was  cried  after  instead  of  paper — on  the  25th  of  February  the  bank  had  hardly  l'/^  million  pound  sterling  left  in  metal 
coin  for  exchange — the  directors  in  secret  meeting  calculated  the  duration  of  its  solvency  to  but  6  days  more.  In  this 
desperate  situation  government  seized  upon  the  last  expedient,  and  on  the  same  25th  of  February  appeared  an  order  of 
the  king,  prohibiting  any  further  exchange  of  notes  by  the  bank  until  after  a  definite  conclusion  of  the  universal  peace. 
In  every  other  country,  perhaps,  such  a  measure  would  have  been  followed  by  the  most  dreadful  consequences — 
rendering  the  said  paper  valueless — accelerating  the  ruin  of  the  very  institution  which  it  was  intended  to  save ;  the 
patriotism  of  the  British,  how^ever,  checked  the  evil  effectually :  the  bankers  and  merchants,  both  of  London  and  the 
principal  mercantile  places  of  the  countrj%  of  their  own  accord,  unanimously  resolved,  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  bank, 
henceforth  as  before,  like  ready  money — to  continue  to  accept  them  in  all  accounts  for  full,  so  long  as  the  royal  act  of 
restriction  remain  in  force ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  w^hole  world,  the  notes  of  the  bank  kept  up  at  par. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1808  that  the  doubtful  consequences  of  this  violent  condition  became  apparent  in  Eng- 
land's money  circulation.  Paper  coin  lost  in  its  value  to  gold  from  6  to  12  per  cent.  The  commercial  perplexities, 
resulting  thereof,  led  to  a  catastrophe:  1600  first-rate  mercantile  houses  and  240  banks  were,  within  1814  to  1815,  com- 
pletely lost. 

Finally  in  the  year  1819  the  bank  of  England  declared  itself  actually  ready  to  exchange  upon  presentation,  pre- 
cisly  as  had  been  done  before  1797,  all  its  notes  into  gold  coin:  then  did  the  value  of  notes  no  longer  fluctuate,  as  it  be- 
came again  stationary  at  par. 

In  1824  and  1825  extravagant  speculations  excited  new  disturbances:  80  banks  broke — above  200  were  saved  from 
insolvency  by  the  exertions  only  of  the  bank  of  England.  Out  of  this  crisis  arose  the  universal  benefit  of  the  bank  of 
England  wisely  resolving  upon  establishing  its  branch-banks  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom — thus  ridding  the 
pubUc  of  the  necessity  of  trusting  any  property  to  estabhshments,  lacking  either  a  solid  foundation  or  the  touchstone  of 
management.  This  measure  has  proved  exceedingly  beneficial  by  turning  off"  infinite  mischief,  especially  in  our  time 
when,  by  withdrawing  uncommonly  large  masses  of  coin  for  North  America  and  from  other  causes,  a  very  sensible  want 
of  money  is  evermore  experienced  by  the  European  wholesale  commercial  community. 

So  much  in  a  historical  respect  as  to  the  bank  of  England.    Concerning  its  affairs,  we  add  what  foUows. 

The  bank,  long  since,  assumed  the  care  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  government  in  the  manner  most  convenient 
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for  the  latter,  at  comparatively  little  expense :  it  pays  all  pensions,  as  also  the  interest  of  the  national  debt — receiv- 
ing in  return  the  residue  of  tlie  public  revenue.  This  business  branch  is  the  most  important  of  all :  the  annual 
exchange  with  government  amounts  to  30,000.000  pound  sterling ; — although  but  a  small  percentage  is  taken  by  the 
bank  for  its  attorneyship,  yet  a  considerable  profit  results  from  it.  It,  moreover,  draws  from  government  a  valuable 
profit  by  placing,  at  interest,  a  large  proportion  of  its  property  upon  floating  bonds  of  government  (exchequer 
certificates).  The  second  branch  of  business,  according  to  extent,  is  the  discount :  the  bank  discounts,  conformably  to 
the  strictest  principles,  the  bills  of  exchange  of  private  individuals  at  a  standard  rate  of  interest,  which  was  until  1824 
constantly  5  per  cent — from  then  till  1828  varying  from  4  to  5 — then  firm  again  at  4  per  cent — in  1836,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  want  of  money,  raised  to  the  old  standard  of  5  per  cent.  The  bank  receives  also  money  on  deposit,  of 
which  the  owner  may  at  any  time  dispose,  but  allows  no  interest  whatever.  The  annual  profit  resulting  from  the 
circulation  of  its  notes  amounts  upon  an  average  to  500,000  pound  sterling.  Their  notes  are  from  5  to  a  1000  pound 
sterUng,  everj'where  supplying  the  place  of  hard  coin. 

The  fundamental  capital  stock  of  the  bank  is  parsonal  property,  changing  owners  by  mutual  transfers  in  the  books 
of  the  bank.  The  course  is  given  out  in  parcels  of  100  pound  sterling  each.  Since  1823  the  bank  has  invariably  paid 
to  its  stock-holders  8  per  cent  dividend ;  the  prices  of  its  stocks  vary  from  200  to  230  per  cent :  this  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  the  flourishing  state  of  the  institution. 

The  administration  is  confided  to  a  board  of  directors  freely  chosen  by  and  of  the  stock-holders,  under  a  governor 
assisted  by  a  vice-governor.  The  body  of  bank  officers  consists  of  from  500  to  600  persons,  all  obliged,  respectively, 
to  give  large  security,  but  receiving  considerable  salaries.  They  form  at  once  a  guard  for  protecting  and  defending 
the  property  of  the  bank  in  times  of  danger. 

The  immense  palace  of  the  bank  of  England  represented  in  our  fine  steel  engraving — forming  together  with  the 
buildings,  separated  from  it  by  only  two  narrow  streets,  of  the  great  and  funds  exchanges — Lloyd's  coffee-house  and 
others  the  very  focus  of  the  world's  commerce — is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  bank  alone  covers  the 
immense  area  of  about  13  acres — a  larger  space  than  that  of  any  royal  residence  in  Europe  :  it  stands  entirely  open 
formin<^  an  irregular  quadrangle,  with  4  entrances  and  8  inner-courts.  The  number  of  the  halls — saloons  (some  with 
dome-like  roof-works) — counting-rooms — cash-vaults — dwellings  for  the  officers  and  shot  and  fire  proof  magazines  for 
securing  gold  and  silver,  amounts  to  about  700.  The  frontispieces  are  all  of  a  grand  style,  and  many  parts  of  the 
structure  are  faithful  imitations  of  Roman  and  Greek  temples  and  triumphal  arches. 

On  stirring  business  days  the  number  of  those  coming  and  going  is  beyond  20,000,  and  an  indescribable    impres- 
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sion  is  caused  upon  the  foreigner  not  accustomed  to  such  scenes  of  the  great  drama  of  business  life,  as  he  hurries 
along  with  his  cicerone  through  these  numberless  spaces,  constantly  pursued  with  that  singular  noise  arising  from  the 
scraping  of  innumerable  quills — the  low  busy  whispering — the  perpetual  hum  of  numbers — the  hissing  turning  over  of 
leaves  in  numbering  notes — the  jingling  and  ringing  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins — the  clattering  and  rattling  of  the 
gold  and  silver  bars,  while  he  is  absorbed  in  considering  that  here  is  often  done,  in  one  day,  business  of  a  greater 
amount  than  in  many  a  kingdom  in  a  whole  year.  The  bullion-office — the  vaulted  stores  for  preserving  the  gold  and 
silver-bars,  more  particularly  attracts  the  interest  of  the  common  visitor:  here  the  precious  metals  are  seen,  disposed 
in  the  fairest  order,  in  layers  reaching  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  in  other  vaults  masses  of  quite  new  gold  and  silver  coins 
so  prodigious  as  to  bewilder  one's  senses — recalling  to  memory  the  happy  imaginations  created  by  the  enchanting  tales 
of  the  nursery  time.  Now  and  then  these  stocks  of  ready  cash  amount  to  about  30,000,000  pound  sterhng :  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation,  when  highest,  was  54,000,000  pound  sterling;  it  is,  however,  upon  an  average,  below  one 
half  of  it. 

The  manufactory  of  the  bank-notes  is  very  ingenious :  it  is  done  within  the  banking-house  by  means  of  an  engine, 
to  which  the  directors  have  the  key  in  common ;  this  is  a  master-piece  of  mechanics  of  modern  times — its  product  is 
absolutely  inimitable.  Before  the  introduction  of  these  new  notes  in  the  year  1821,  falsifying  and  counterfeiting  of  the 
bank-paper  was  carried  on  to  an  almost  incredible  extent:  there  were  societies  for  this  purpose  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  systematically  dividing  among  themselves  the  functions  of  preparing,  and  issuing  notes ;  in  one  year  (1819) 
appeared  at  the  bank  67,000  false  notes  for  exchange.  The  severity  of  the  penalty — to  be  hanged  upon  any  proven 
falsification — did  not  prevent  the  crime :  within  the  short  time  of  8  years  were  capitally  condemned  about  700 
counterfeiters — 240  actually  executed ;  since  the  introduction  of  the  engine,  however,  this  criminal  trade  is  entirely 
done  away — the  best  proof  of  their  inimitability. 
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V.    CORDOVA  m  SPAE\. 


Few  cities  on  earth  are  so  remarkable  by  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fate — so  worth  seeing  because  of  the  splendor 
of  their  monuments — so  attractive  by  the  stateliness  of  their  position,  as  the  royal  Cordova. 

Rising  amphitheatrically  on  the  slope  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  the  foot  of  which  is  encompassed  by  a  charming  valley 
enlivened  by  the  dashing  waves  of  the  broad  Guadalquivir,  surrounded  with  strong  walls  supporting  128  turrets,  it 
affords  an  aspect  which  causes  the  present  time,  as  by  enchantment,  to  change  to  that  ancient  past,  when  Cordova 
shone  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  fairest  of  all  the  capital  cities  on  earth ;  the  delusion,  however,  vanishes  as  soon  as  you 
approach  the  interior  of  the  city :  many  fields  and  vineyards  spread  over  the  by  far  larger  proportion  of  the  habitable 
space  ;  decay  and  desolation"  are  everywhere  apparent,  the  most  magnificent  palaces  stand  solitary — some  without 
either  windows  or  doors,  some  not  inhabited  at  all,  others  only  very  partially. 

The  buildings  of  the  city  proper  of  the  present  day  cover  hardly  the  third  part  of  the  space  within  the  wall  which 
surrounds  it,  and  are  crowded  together  in  narrow,  crooked  and  filthy  streets.  The  public  squares  are  irregular,  except 
the  main-market,  which  on  account  of  the  splendid  piazza  (place)  is  still  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  was  once  300,000  ;  it  may  now  be  about  25,000. 

The  fertihty  of  the  soil  round  about  the  city  supports  the  people  abundantly  with  but  little  work ;  industry,  however, 
and  commerce,  here  once  far  renowned,  have  entirely  vanished:  the  silk  manufactures,  which  not  long  since  flourished, 
are  mostly  gone  to  wreck  in  the  storms  which  continue  still  to  lay  waste  poor  Spain ;  and  the  famous  royal  studs  exist, 
for  want  of  funds,  but  nominally.  Nothing,  not  even  one  single  new  building,  conveys  any  encouraging  evidence  of  the 
present  time ;  every  thing  points  to  the  dreadful  changes  of  fortune  experienced  by  Cordova. 

Cordova  was  a  Roman  foundation :  it  was  raised  by  a  company  of  immigrating  Patricians,  and  first  called  colonia 
Patricii ;  it  took  afterwards  the  name  of  Corduba.  Its  splendid  site  and  delicious  clime  made  it  soon  become  the 
favourite  sojourn  of  distinguished  Roman  families,  and  when  Rome  went  on  dechning,  and  the  Goths  passed  over  the 
Pyrenean  mountams — conquering  at  once  Corduba  and  Spain,  it  was  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  Iberian 
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peninsula.  The  Goths,  however,  laid  it  waste,  and  the  most  stately  monuments  of  the  classic  time  were  even 
then  lost. 

The  power  of  the  Goths,  who  gradually  received  Roman  culture,  was,  after  a  few  centuries'  duration  and  accession 
of  strength  arising  from  lasting  peace  and  an  intimate  consolidation  of  both  the  vanquished  and  victors,  interrupted  by 
a  kind  of  a  second  universal  migration  directing  its  course  from  the  Arabian  deserts  through  North  Africa  towards 
Europe. 

Kclad — called  the  sword  of  God,  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  had,  in  a  fit  of  fanatical  ecstasy  for  extending  the 
prophet's  doctrine  declared  perpetual  war  against  the  infidels  of  the  whole  earth.  In  the  year  632  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Arabians,  united  under  the  standard  of  Mahomet,  broke  forth  from  their  deserts — a  terrible  flood  of  people,  hurried 
on  by  innate  rapaciousness  and  burning  with  an  afresh  kindled  fanaticism,  and  openly  avowed  as  their  purpose  the  con- 
quest of  the  world:  the  flood  divided  into  two  arms,  one  of  which  was  rolling  eastward  over  Persia, while  the  other 
overflowed  Syria — splendid  with  fine  strong  cities,  where  it  was  valiantly,  yet  in  vain,  opposed  by  great  armies  under 
Heraclius — emperor  of  the  Roman  eastern  empire.  After  these  had  been  destroyed  in  two  general  fights,  and  the  path 
was  thus  beaten  for  a  further  conquest  of  the  Roman- Asiatic  provinces,  one  division  of  the  Arabians  took, over  the 
isthmus  of  Suez, a  still  more  western  direction,  and  penetrated, burning — wasting — exterminating  all  Egypt:  in  a  rapid 
course  of  victory,  Amrud — commander  in  chief  of  the  Arabians,  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  caliph  the  whole  country 
of  the  Nile, with  its  royal  cities.  The  Lybian  desert  alone  impeded  for  a  time  the  flood  of  the  Saracens,to  move  further 
on  toward  the  west. — The  successors  of  Kelad  pursued  the  plan  of  universal  conquest,  and  under  El-Walid  the  Arabian 
authority  arose  to  its  highest  pitch:  the  Lj-bian  desert  was  even  before  then  swept  over  bv  the  Arabians;  Carthage 
was  conquered,  and  all  North  Africa  as  far  as  Ceuta  laid  waste  and  taken  possession  of;  E!-Walid's  captains — In  three 
parts  of  the  world  victorious,  pressed  on  across  the  straits  of  Gibraltar — destroyed  the  valiantly  resisting  hosts  of  the 
Christian  Goths — assaulted  and  demolished  their  forts  and  planted — a  terror  in  whole  Europe ! — Mahomet's  standard 
upon  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees ; — all  Spain  was  in  their  power.* 
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*  The  memorable  battle  of  Poitiers  in  772 — lasting  0  days,  in  which  350,000  Saracens  perished,  and  "the  high- 
grown  hardy  race  of  the  Germans,combating,"  under  Charles"  Martcli,  "with  a  wall-strong  breast  and  an  iron  arm,"' 
carried  the  day,  checked  notorinusly  for  ever  both  the  ecstatiral  plan  of  conquering  the  world  and  a  further  advance  of 
the  Arabians  from  this  side,  and  the  Saracens  abandoning  France — even  then  half-conquered — retreated  behind  the 
Pyrenees. 
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It  did  not,  however,  remain  undisputed.  Many  exiled  Goths  had  taken  refuge  in  the  northern  and  western  regions,  and 
there  met,among  the  sturdy  tribes  of  the  aborigines  never  entirely  vanquished — with  protection  and  assistance;  a  murder- 
ous f  uerilla  (petty  war) — fostered  by  the  most  furious  fanaticism — continued, to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  whole  country ; — for 
the  difficulty  of  estabhshing  their  authority  within  the  peninsula  exited  the  Saracens  still  more  against  the  Christian 
population,  and  hastened  their  cruel  work  of  persecution.  Spain  weltered  in  its  blood,  and  whatever  of  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  government  and  splendour  had  escaped  the  storms  of  Gothic  and  Vandal  conquest  was  then  entirely  lost. 

In  the  meanwhile  discord  was  lacerating  the  interior  of  the' Arabian  universal  empire.  A  collateral  branch  of  the 
house  of  Mahomet — the  Omaijades — had,  after  destroying  the  prophet's  direct  line  of  descent,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  throne  of  Damascus,  and  ruled  over  the  faithful  as  usurpers — with  tyrannical  terror,  and  inspiring  hatred ;  for  some 
generations  despotism  kept  the  fire  suppressed;  under  Merwan,  however,  it  at  length  broke  forth  into  flames.  Ibrahim, 
a  grand-son  of  El-Abbas  (the  founder  of  the  house  of  the  Abbassides) — an  uncle  of  the  prophet,  who  was  in  Chorosan 
proclaimed  sovereign  lord  by  the  army,  was  soon,  however,  murdered,  and  his  brother — Abdallah — was  then  elected 
a  counter-caliph :  Merwan  lost  against  him,in  a  pitch-battle  on  the  Nile,his  life  and  realm,  and  the  race  of  the  Omaijades 
was  unsparingly  exterminated  by  the  victor  even  to  the  last  line ; — thus  Nemesis  requited  the  assassination  of  the  grand- 
sons of  the  prophet. 

One  only  offspring  of  the  princely  race — Abdonaman — escaped  disguised,  and  after  strange  adventures, into  the 
far-off"  Occident :  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas  concealed  him — a  refugee ;  Spain  received  him  as  its  sovereign  lord ; — to 
this  remote  province  the  party — divisions  of  the  main  country  had  remained  unknown ;  it  felt  boimd  to  the  house, 
imder  whose  dj-nasty  it  had  been  from  the  beginning.  Thus  the  last  descendant  of  the  Omaijades  established,  through 
fortune  and  courage,  a  new  throne  in  Spain,  which  lasted  longer  and  firmer  than  the  lost  one  in  Damascus ;  and  for 
a  capital  city  of  this  empire — for  ever  separated  from  the  great  caliphate — he  chose  Cordova. 

The  pride  and  passion  for  pomp  of  its  governors  (who  assumed  the  title  of  caliph),  together  with  their  riches — the 
fruit  of  a  wise  and  firm  administration  at  first — caused  Cordova  soon  to  rise  a  worthy  rival  of  Bagdad.  The  blessings 
of  nature  and  still  more  even  the  charm  of  the  throrle,drew  the  most  creditable  families  of  the  empire  into  its  walls,  and 
palaces  arose  on  all  sides :  a  love  for  the  sciences  and  arts  adorned  frequently  the  throne  of  the  caliphs ;  Cordova 
became  the  most  renowned  seat  of  pubhc  culture.  While  Rome — desolate — lay  in  its  ruins — Italy,  alternately  lacerated 
by  civil  wars  and  pillaged  by  Saracens,  grew  a  wilderness — while  in  Byzantium  public  culture  degenerated,  and  the 
eastern  Roman  empire  spent  its  heart's  blood  in  the  deadly  struggle  against  the  infidels,  which  lasted  many  centuries — 
when  the  ray  of  cuUure  elicited  by  Charlemain  in  the  west  of  the  Pyrenees  had  long  ago  expired,  and  in  France, 


Germany,  England  and  the  regions  of  the  Danube  the  barbarous  club-law,  as  well  as  the  hordes  immigrating  from  the 
pontus  Euxinus  (Euxine  sea),  threw  all  into  darkness  and  ruin — then  Cordova  was  the  altar  upon  which  the  sacred 
flame  of  science  continued  alive, darting  luminous  and  animating  rays  into  the  barbarous  obscurity  of  the  Occident. 

In  conformity,  however,  with  the  ever  returning  fate  of  the  Asiatic  empires — the  infallible  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  despotism  (always  operating  destructively  on  both  social  life  and  national  spirit),  upon  which  all  of  them 
are  founded — in  the  course  of  centuries  the  cahjihate  grew  weak ;  its  lustre  began  to  faint  away :  that  enthusiasm  was 
gone,  which — to  extend  the  koran  and  to  Allah's  glory — in  the  first  period  of  the  empire  hurried  the  disciples  of  the 
prophet  with  joyful  hearts  into  the  battles  against  the  Christian  armies  of  the  Franconian  rulers — these  in  the  mean 
time  ever  acquiring  more  power  and  honour — as  well  as  against  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  Gothic  people,  who 
were  arising  from  their  ashes  phenix-like.  The  first  heroical  period  had  vanished  :  fondness  of  enjoyment — inclination 
to  peaceable  industry,  to  quietude — a  longing  after  knowledge  had  broken  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Arabians — blunted 
their  swords ; — well  would  it  have  been  for  them,  had  they  but  agreed  together,  had  not  party  divisions  still  diminished 
their  power  even  thus  feeble.  The  house  of  the  Omaijades,  under  which  Cordova  had  risen  so  high,  fell  in  1038,  after 
an  existence  of  300  years,  through  conspiracy  and  rebeUion  of  its  over-grown  vassals — and  with  it  the  caliphate. 

The  Arabian  empire  dissolved  into  many  small  states,  and  aside  one  another  were  seen  arising  the  kingdom  of 
Cordova,  Toledo,  Sevilla,  Saragossa,  Badajoz,  Algarbia,  Granada,  Valencia.  Murcia,  Almira,  Mallorca,  etc.  The 
remnants  of  the  Gothic  race  from  out  of  the  Calabrian  mountains  had  gradually  driven  the  Arabians  out  of  all  Gallicia, 
and  under  Ordogno  the  Second — who  took  the  title  of  king — Leon  was,  as  it  were,  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  power 
blossoming  up  in  new  lustre :  they  were  but  a  small  band — these  Goths — but  there  breathed  in  each  one  the  soul  of  the 
hero,— and  their  combating  for  the  triumph  of  Christianity  made  their  cause,  as  it  were,  that  of  whole  Christian  Europe. 
They  were  annually  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  most  spirited  youths  of  the  noblest  lineages  of  the  German  tribes, 
anxious  to  fight  in  their  lines  for  the  glory  of  the  Christian  name, — and  their  long  struggle  against  the  Mauritanians 
became  the  most  glorious  period  of  the  Christian  knighthood.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Saracens  also  received 
frequently, and  in  critical  times  of  danger,  even  considerable  assistance  of  fellow-believers  from  Africa, — and  the  divided 
were  not  seldom  united  by  common  danger  in  the  most  valiant  resistance :  the  Mauritanians,  when  they  felt  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Christian  arms  and  perceived  that  life  and  death  lay  at  stake,  fought  with  lion-like  courage — retreated 
but  step  by  step — and  in  the  15th  century  the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  still  their  well-defended  possession. 

Not  until  the  end  of  this  period — when  all  Christian  Spain  had  been  united  under  one  crown,  and  thus  displayed 
the  most  frightful  power  against  the  Mauritanians — until  the  most  unnatural  internal  discord  had  lacerated  unfortunate 
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Granada,  and  spent  the  very  heart's  blood  of  the  Arabians  (brother  and  son  were  united  against  the  legitimatesovereign !) 
did  the  star  of  the  Moslems  set  for  ever  in  Spain  in  their  last  desperate  conflict  against  the  host  of  the  Christians,  and 
with  the  surrender  of  Granada  in  1492  the  Spanish-Arabian  empire  had,  after  a  duration  of  800  years,  expired. 

Cordova  had  fallen  even  before  then :  witii  the  ruin  of  the  sovereign  family  of  the  Omaijades,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  caliphate,  its  flourisliing  time  was  at  an  end ;  for  as  the  capital  city  of  a  small  state,  it  could  not  sustain  the  former 
importance  of  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires.  It  was,  however,  still  great,  even  after  being 
conquered  by  the  Christian  Spaniards ;  for  its  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  of  an  entire  Arabian  extraction,  were 
allowed  by  solemn  treaty  a  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  the  peaceable  arts  retained  wealth  within  its  walls. 

But  when  Ferdinando  had  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  Mauritanian  power — when  nothing  was  any  more  to 
be  feared,  the  Catholic  (thus  the  church  called  him  for  the  sake  of  his  zeal  in  purifying  the  empire  of  the  infidels)  took 
off  his  mask,  and  the  world  heard  from  his  mouth  the  solemnly  proclaimed  maxim :  that  no  king  is  bound  to  keep  his 
word  with  infidels.  He  left  to  the  entire  Mahometan  population  of  Spain  the  choice  of  either  baptism  or  emigration : 
whoever  could,  chose  the  latter:  200,000  Arabian  wealthy  families  left  their  old  dwelling-places, and  went  across  the 
sea  into  the  Mauritanian  country ;  Spain  lost  its  richest  and  most  industrious  citizens,  whole  provinces  were  desolate 
and  grew  a  wilderness ; — yet  the  church  triumphed  and  hailed  the  king  with  its  Hosanna.  Never  has  Spain  been  able 
to  recover  from  the  consequences  of  this  short-sighted  and  barbarous  policy. 

From  Cordova  also  retired  40,000  inhabitants :  one  third  of  the  houses  became  vacant,  and  the  decay  of  the  city 
followed  close  upon  the  withdrawing  of  the  Mauritanians,  as  with  them  were  also  gone  riches  —  commerce  and 
industr}-. 

With  this  voluntary  retreat,  however,  the  work  of  persecution  was  not  yet  completed :  extirpation  of  Mahometism 
to  the  last  trace  was  Ferdinando's  theme,  and  this  needed  with  those  who  remained  another  instrument  than  the  mere 
baptismal  ceremony.  This  implement  was  invented  in  what  is  called  the  inquisition — that  blood-court  of  faith,  ready- 
qualified  to  serve  the  most  unbridled  rapacity  of  the  crown  and  the  church,  as  well  as  their  fraternally  combined  spirit 
of  persecution:  this  dreadful  tribunal — which  was  at  first  invented  but  to  destroy  the  secret  heresy  of  the  baptized 
Mahometans,  exposed  the  life  and  property  of  every  Spaniard  to  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign  master  and  the  priests 
— ordinary  accomplices  in  conspiracy.  A  term  of  30  days  was  proclaimed,  within  which  every  one  guilty  of  heresy 
was  to  present  himself,  and  to  confess  repentance :  this  done,  he  was  only  fined  and  declared  infamous — never  to  invest 
any  office,  to  ride  on  horseback, or  to  carry  arms;  he  retained,  however,  life  and  property; — yet  both  these  were  lost 
to  him  who  suffered  the  reprieve  to  elapse.    Many  thousands  presented  themselves ;  but  when  the  term  of  grace  was 
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expired,  20,000  mercenary  informers — spies  and  catch-polls  were  employed,  and  in  the  first  year  of  their  activity  2,000 
of  the  most  creditable  family-fathers  died  "for  God's  sake!"  upon  the  funeral  pile.  Absentees  even,  and  jiersons 
deceased  long  ago, were  subject  to  be  condemned,  whenever  their  heretic  opinions  were  confirmed  by  sworn  witnesses: 
thus  an  expedient  was  found,  to  deprive  of  their  fortune  minors  even  and  such  whose  orthodoxy  was  not  to  be  doubted ; 
the  corpses  of  condemned  defuncts— often  but  mere  skeletons,  were  dragged  from  their  coffins,  and  burnt  like  the 
living. 

Spain  was  stocked  with  jails — holy  houses,  as  called  by  the  Christian  church — the  disposition  of  which  proved  the 
wilful  purpose  to  force  from  innocence  confessions  of  guilt,  or  to  torture  it  to  death ;  for  in  either  case  the  chief 
aim  was  attained :  death  of  any  defendant  in  jail  before  his  confession  proved  against  him,  and  his  property  was  the 
crown's,  which  commonly  divided  the  spoil  with  the  tiara  (by  founding  and  endowing  monasteries  and  abbacies). — 
Cordova  was  made  a  main  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  which  took  possession  of  a  part  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
caliphs — the  fragments  of  which  together  with  the  great  mosque  (now  cathedral),adorned  with  4000  columns  of  jasper- 
stone  are  still  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Deep  subterranean  vaults  below  the  palace  were  transformed  into  prisons : 
with  terror  are  these  cells  looked  upon — hardly  5  feet  high,  with  a  pestiferous  moat  so  surrounding  them  as  to  cause 
its  filthy  water  to  remain  in  them  always  2  feet  high — in  which  the  unhappy  lay  in  chains  fastened  against  the  wail ; — 
above  them  are  the  tormenting-rooms,  to  which  there  is  a  communication  by  means  of  a  square  hole  in  the  ceiling 
of  each  cell,  through  which  the  cries  of  those  tortured  upon  the  race  penetrated  to  the  prisoners  below.  During  an  existence 
of  200  yearsjthe  inquisitorial  tribunal  of  Cordova  is  reported  to  have  pronounced  17,000  sentences  of  capital  punishment. 

Dread  of  this  terrible  tribunal  induced  still  many  thousands  of  families  to  emigrate ;  Cordova  decreased  in  popula- 
tion from  year  to  year,  as  did  almost  all  cities  of  unhappy  Spain,  and  the  natural  riches  of  its  region  have  alone  pre- 
served it  until  now  from  utter  ruin.  To  speak,  however,  with  Jesaiah  :  "  its  glory  is  past,  and  its  presence  is  without 
lustre  I" 
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IX    ]¥APLES  AIVD  MOU]\T  VESUVIUS. 


i  '.  •<  Vedi  Napoli  e  poi  muori  !"  — "  See  Naples  and  then  die !"  the  lazzarone  exclaims  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and 
calls  his  l^aples  a  piece  of  heaven,  which  is  fallen  upon  the  earth.  To  be  sure,  no  other  region  can  boast  of  so  many 
prerogatives  as  this :  here  the  year  is  a  circle,  indeed— the  lovely  Hores  lead  the  perpetual  dance  to  the  melody  of  joy ; 
at  all  times  of  the  year  the  air  is  balmy  and  mild,  and  the  heat  even  of  mid-summer  is  so  much  tempered  with  the 
breezes  of  the  sea,  that  it  becomes  only  troublesome  while  the  burning  sirocco  blows.  From  the  earliest  ages  even  the 
charm  of  this  country  was  known  and  estimated :  when  the  Grecians — those  refined  connaisseurs  and  observers  of  the 

beautiful discovered  this  country,  they  got  so  enraptured  with  its  beauty,  that  multitudes  of  them  left  their  homes  to 

raise  new  habitations  upon  the  far-off  shore — and  for  centuries  afterward  the  poetical  traditions  of  its  prodigies  pervaded 
old  Greece ;— hither  its  poets  transplanted  the  Hesperidian  gardens,  hither  the  eternally  blooming  Elysian  fields; — 
here  Homer  causes  his  Sirens  to  sing,  upon  Neapolis  shore  his  Circe  seduced — even  the  grave  enquirer  Aristotle  speaks 
of  this  magnificent  country  as  of  a  new  world — an  Eldorado. 

Uponthe  most  charming  portion  of  the  shore,  majestically  extended  along  the  bank  of  a  splendid  gulf — out  of 
which  the  isles  of  Capri  and  Ischia  spring  up  in  bold  outlines — on  the  right  both  guarded  and  threatened  by  the  smoking 
Vesuvius  and  on  the  left  bent  into  the  arm  of  the  over-topping  Posilip— in  form  of  a  double  amphitheatre,  divided  by 
the  citadel  del-Uovo  and  dominated  by  the  high-towering  forts  of  St.  Elmo  and  Castelnuovo,  Naples— the  capital  city  of 
the  empire— is  seen,  by  its  situation — populousness  and  treasures  one  of  the  most  stately  in  the  world.  More  than 
350,000  men  bustle  about  in  its  streets,  which  day  and  night  resound  with  the  rushing  noise  of  a  population  having 
partly  no  abode  at  all ;  the  sea-shore  and  the  wharves  of  the  harbour— both  the  favourite  walking  grounds— are  at  all 
times  of  the  day  enlivened  by  people  sauntering  along  in  the  dolce  far  niente  (sweet  idleness),or  assembled  in  picturesque 
groups  before  a  jack-pudding,  or  round  a  juggler— a  songster— an  extemporiser,  etc.  The  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  beauty  of  nature,  which  pervades  all  ranks,  causes  the  houses  even  of  people  of  quality  to  be  deserted :  they  pass  most 
of  the  day  in  their  villas,  with  which  the  wooded  hills  above  the  city  and  along  the  strand  are  all  covered,  and  enjoy 
the  evening  seated  in  gorgeous  carriages  which  in  endless  rows  move  on  in  the  streets  St.  Lucia  and  Chiaja,  which 
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extend  along  the  shore.  Upon  this  rout  the  singularly  beautiful  view  across  the  bay  upon  Vesuvius  and  the  coast 
of  Sorento  otiers,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  still  exalted  by  the  musical  cadence  of  the  waves — the  refreshing  sea-breeze 
— the  serenity  of  the  briglit  azure  sky — the  exuberant  profuseness  (at  every  step  remarkable)  of  vegetable  life  for  ever 
budding — sprouting — blooming — swelling — ripening,  and  moreover  by  the  sublime  remembrances  awakened  by  the 
monuments  of  the  mighty  past,  with  which  the  hills  and  dales  are  adorned. 

It  is  only  there,  however,  the  delightful  clime  and  the  peculiar  bustle  of  actual  gay  life  are  the  causes  which 
render  Naples  and  its  environs  so  bewitchingly  attractive :  the  city,  itself  offers  to  the  traveller — especially  if  he  applies 
the  scale  of  what  he  saw  in  Florence  and  Rome,  but  little  worth  notice,  and  hardly  any  thing  that  would  atYord  him 
a  pure  enjoyment  of  the  liberal  arts ;  his  attical  sense,  on  the  contrary,  is  frequently  exposed  to  feel  oflcnded.  The 
Uixtirious  bent  of  nature  seems  to  have  affected  even  the  style  in  works  of  art,  and  incited  it  to  degeneration  and 
exaggeration;  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  greatest  architectural  works  of  Naples :  several 
streets  abound  with  palaces — those  of  Chiaja  and  Toledo  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  them  ;  but  all  have,in  nuiuber- 
less  buflbon--like  flourishes  and  nonsensical  decorations,impressed  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a  degenerated  taste — of  an 
internal  inanity  and  insignificance,  by  which  Naples'endeavours  in  works  of  art  are  generally  characterized,  for  sculpture 
and  painting  were  here  not  more  successful.  All  that  is  extant  appears  more  as  a  trifling  imitation — running  into  bombast 
and  fustian — of  the  exalted  exertions  of  Roman  and  North  Italian  academies  of  the  liberal  arts,  than  the  product  of 
a  national  one — developed  by  itself:  such  are  the  obelisks — fountains — statues — pyramids  and  all  modern  works  oi 
art,  which  decorate  the  courts  and  gardens  of  the  palaces  and  the  public  squares; — some  antiques,  as  the  renowned 
marble-group  of  the  Farnesian  taurus — raised  in  the  garden  of  the  villa  Reale,render  the  levity  and  disgustfulness  of  the 
modern  productions  but  the  more  striking.  The  principal  streets  excepted,  the  others  are  all  narrow — dark  and  filthy, 
and  the  houses  of  a  generally  bad  style.  The  multitude  of  churches  and  chapels  (200)  and  of  monasteries  (150)  is  great, 
indeed,  only  a  few,  however,  are  distinguished  by  splendor  and  grandeur :  they  are  for  the  most  part  hidden  in  retired 
lanes — or  by  surrounding  buildings,  and  entirely  out  of  sight,as  they  are  accessible  through  small  vestibules. 

The  most  magnificent  of  the  Christian  temples  is  the  cathedral,  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Januarius  :  it  was  raised  in 
the  13th  century,  the  flourishing  season  of  the  Gothic  style,  but  later  alterations  have  disfigured  it  and  almost  anniliilated 
its  original  character.  It  is  next  foilowed.in  respect  to  size  as  well  as  to  splendor  and  taste  of  decoration, by  the  church 
of  the  rich  nunnery  vSt.  Clara;  more  worth  seeing,  however,  on  account  of  their  paintings  and  sculptures,  are  St.  Filippa 
Neri  and  St.  Apostoli,  and  on  account  of  the  fragments — which  are  a  part  of  the  structure — of  an  antique  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux — the  church  St.  Paolo  Maggiore. — Of  the  palaces,the  royal  Castella  is  distinguished  by  its  size  and  a 
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tolerably  noble  style;  it  decorates  the  finest  place  of  Naples.  The  museum — as  an  edifioe,is  of  no  consequence;  it  is 
rendered  renovrned,  however,  by  the  treasures — therein  deposited — of  the  ancient  arts,  for  the  most  part  the  benefit 
of  the  diggings  in  the  neighbourhood:  of  the  sculptures,  wliich  occupy  the  lower  ajuirtment,  we  mention  only  the  Farnesian 
Hercules — the  celebrated  Venus  and  the  Farnesian  Flora ;  the  collection  of  antique  vases  in  the  upper  story  is  actually 
the  richest  of  all  others  of  a  similar  description. — OfpubHc  institutions  of  higher  learning  (partly  in  splendid  structures) 
— the  university — medical  college — seminary — marine  and  military  school — academies  of  liberal  arts,  of  economy  and 
technology — anatomical  theatre — observatory,  etc.  there  is  no  scarcity ;  their  efficacy,  however,  for  life  and  knowledge, 
is  comparatively  very  indifierent.  The  basis  of  prosperity  of  similar  establishments  is  good  national  instruction;  but  this 
cannot  be  the  question  here — where  ignorance  is  still  the  shield  and  buckler  to  spiritual  and  secular  despotism. 

Yet  not  for  the  arts — not  for  learning — not  for  enlightening  and  improvement  of  the  national  mind,is  Naples  cal- 
culated to  be  a  residence; — pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  life  are  to  be  sought  here,  which  every  one  contrives  to  attain 
in  the  fullest  measure.  For  the  idle  multitude — and  these  are  the  greater  proportion — there  is  always  plenty  of  sport : 
policinalh  (jack-puddings) — music — extemporisers,etc.  arc  here  at  any  time  in  all  streets  and  upon  all  squares;  pubhc 
processions — extraordinar}-  shows  and  other  diversions  on  all  holy  days.  Sixty  beneficent  institutions  and  more  than 
one  hundred  monasteries,  which  deal  out  alms  and  food,  do  not  suffer  idleness  to  be  destitute  of  what  is  necessary  to 
amuse  Ufe  quite  comfortably,  while  by  tlie  cheapness  of  victuals  abundance  is  generally  obtained  yet  with  but  a  small  aain. 
To  keep  weariness  and  tediousness  at  a  distance  from  the  more  wealthy  and  learned,  care  is  taken  by  the  habit  of  daily 
going  to  church  and  taking  the  air  in  a  coach — the  frequency  of  concerts  [Naples  was  always  the  nursery  of  distinguished 
composers] — and  four  theatres :  the  Nuovo,  de'Fiorentini,  San  Cariino  and  San  Carlo  [a  new  one  raised  in  181G] — one  of 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  the  world. 

Of  factories  and  manufactories  but  few  are  to  be  found :  they  cannot  but  be  insignificant  in  a  place,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  dislike  naturally  work,  and  are  of  course  confined  to  those  absolutely  needed ;  these  belong  almost  all  to 
foreigners,  and  their  men  too  are  aliens.  It  is  entirely  the  same  with  most  mechanics ;  the  ablest  of  them  are  immigrants, 
who  come  hither  to  make  their  fortune — and  often  succeed.  A  similar  condition  prevails  also  in  reference  to  commerce : 
Englishmen  are  the  greatest  and  most  busy  merchants,  and  the  intercourse  with  Naples  which,  by  virtue  of  its  situation, 
might  be  the  emporium  of  all  the  commodities  which  are  mutually  exchanged  among  the  various  states  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  limited  to  the  consumption  of  the  place  and  the  export  of  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country,  especially 
of  oil — almonds  and  southern  fruits.  Of  the  mercantile  institutions, the  exchange  and  the  bank  are  the  most  remarkable, 
the  latter,  however,  is  at  the  disposal  of  government  more  than  of  the  public. 
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The  character  of  the  people  has  the  general  touches  of  the  common  Italian  progeny ;  they  only  resort  sharper  here 
than  with  the  northern  ibllow-tribes.  Tlie  most  furious  passions  sway  the  Neapolitan,  but  as  great  is  his  good-nature: 
he  is  true-hearted — cheerful  and  temperate  ;  fatal  consequences  of  his  anger  are  seldom  heard  of,  and  very  rarely  assas- 
sinations.    The  propensity  to  uiiiiianncrlincss  and  to  enjoyment  is  universal — the  natural  result  of  the  southern  clime. 

Naples'  environs  are  an  ever-blooming  Hesperidean  garden—  adorned  with  all  the  great  and  beautiful  which  nature 
presents — and  with  innumerable  fragments  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  arts.  Upon  going  out  the  city  towards  the  west — 
we  enter  no  the  ridge  of  the  Posilip  covered  with  orangegroves  and  vineyards — gay  countrj'-seats  and  the  stately  remains 
of  both  Roman  sepulchres  and  villas ;  one  arm  of  it  extends  to  the  sea,  which  is  pierced  by  a  high  vaulted  passage  600 
steps  long  and  18  feet  wide  [the  grotto  of  Posilip] — a  work  of  the  Romans  and  w-orthy  of  the  Roman  name.  A  very 
old  tradition  of  the  people  refers  the  excavation  of  this  tunnel  to  Virgil  [fancied  by  them  to  have  been  a  magician], who 
is  reported  to  have — with  the  devil's  aid — accomplished  it  in  one  single  night.  This  grotto  leads  into  a  small  rounded 
dale,  the  ground  of  which  is  completely  absorbed  by  the  lake  Agnano :  it  is  entirely  encompassed  by  high  forest-grown 
mountains,  the  loftiest  peak  of  which  shines  forth  with  the  splendid  monastery  Camaldoli;  from  its  terrace  one  of  the 
most  luxuriant  and  enchanting  prospects  on  earth  presents — far  over  the  campania  Felix,  the  isles  and  the  sea ; — aside 
in  a  vineyard  near  the  exit  of  the  tunnel  is  exiiibited  the  sepulchre  of  Virgil; — in  the  rocky  banks  of  the  lake — Mhich 
has  been  apparently  a  crater — there  arc  a  multitude  of  caverns,  out  of  wiiich  arises  a  hot  steam  of  brimstone;  they  are 
used  by  the  vulgar  as  baths;  several  warm  springs  [Piscarelli] — spouting  near  the  lake — witness  also  of  subterranean 
fire.  Of  these  cavities  the  grotta  del  cane  [dog's  grotto]  is  visited  by  all  travellers :  its  bottom  is  constantly  covered 
by  a  stratum  of  carbonie-acid  gas,  into  which  the  guide  uses  to  hold  a  dog  to  prove  the  suffocating  eflect  of  the  gas; 
thence  its  name.  Further  on  a  steep  hollow  way  leads  through  undergrowth  and  rocks  to  the  Solfatara  [the  campi 
PHLEGRAEi  of  the  Aucicuts] — a  remarkable,  nearly  circular  valley  of  1000  feet  in  diameter,  and  probably  formed  by  a 
sunken  volcano,  the  internal  fires  of  which  are  still  alive;  the  rocky  ground,  lined  with  a  whitish  earth, quakes  and 
recedes  at  every  step,  and  out  of  its  numberless  cracks  and  clefts  hot  sulphureous  vapours  transpire,  which  shine  in  the  ■ 
dark ;  condensed  they  adhere  to  ]irolruding  rocks  as  glittering  coloured  crystals,  and  increase  the  horror  of  the  place 
visited  by  neither  bird  nor  quadruped. 

Pozzuoli — six  miles  from  the  city — is  the  nearest  limit  of  the  western  outlet.  An  antique  Roman  road  (via  ca.mpaxa) 
leads  thither,  where  smiling  ficirls  and  gardens  and  the  view  of  the  broad  bav  of  Naples  soon  remove  the  dark  impres- 
sipns  of  those  dismal  objects ;  while  on  the  way  the  attention  is  engaged  by  a  variety  of  fragments  of  Roman  architectural 
works,  of  which  those  of  an  amphitheatre — a  piscina  (called  the  labyrinth) — several  pubUc  baths  (thermae)  are 
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distinguished,  and  more  especially  the  picturesque  ruins  of  many,  sepulchres — altogether  memorials  of  the  grandeur  and 
splendor  of  the  ancient  Roman  city.  The  actual  one — of  far  less  extent — lies  upon  a  point  of  land ;  several  times 
destroyed  by  earthquakes, it  has  hardly  14,500  inhabilants,  who  mostly  live  by  fishery.     Its  most  remarkable  building  is 

the  cathedral once  a  temple  devoted  to  Augustus,  from  the  steps  of  vi^hich  St.  Paul  preached  Christianity ;  of  a  colossean 

equestrian  statue  of  Tiberius — in  the  centre  of  the  market — the  pedestal  decked  with  relievos  is  only  left ;  more  attractive 
than  both  these  monuments  are,  however,  the  imposing  fragments  of  a  marble  temi)le  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  the  stately 
columns  of  which  look  high  over  a  chaos  of  ruins.  What  is  called  the  bridge  of  Caligula  is  an  immense  mole — raised 
durin"  the  rcicn  of  this  emperor — which  protected  the  harbour  of  Puteoli  from  the  wind  and  waves ;  it  lies  now  in  ruins. 
Near  Pozzuoh  we  still  visit  the  mount  Barbero  (once  mons  gaurus),  which  was  renowned  for  the  sake  of  its  grapes — 
covered  with  the  villas  of  the  Roman  great — Cicero's  favourite  sojourn:  since  the  great  earthquake  in  1538,  howeves, 
solitary  and  barren.  Not  far  off  rises  the  mount  Nuovo — produced  in  that  dreadful  event  upon  the  spot  where  the 
earth  has  swallowed  up  the  populous  borough  Tripergole.  The  lake  of  Lucrinum — at  its  foot — once  famous  for  its 
oysters,  is  filled  up  by  earthquakes  and  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  pond.  Hence  we  proceed,  through  the  grotto  of  the 
C'umanian  Sibyl,  to  the  lake  Averno — a  circular  basin  of  a  fathomless  depth,with  very  high  steep  forest-grown  banks, 
the  black  reflected  shadows  of  which  give  it  a  dark  dismal  appearance ;  the  poetry  of  the  Ancients  improved  this  horror : 
Virgil  causes  his  Eneas  here  to  find  the  gate  to  the  shadowy  empire — and  in  the  twilight  of  the  woods  on  its  bank  the 
golden  branch,  which  the  Sibyl  had  pointed  out  to  him  and  upon  presenting  which  Charon  took  him  across  the  Styx. — 
Pursuin<T  the  road  along  the  gulf  for  one  hour  longer,  we  arrive,  passing  on  both  sides  the  scattered  fragments  of 

sepulchres temples — theatres  and  public  baths,  upon  the  spot  where  Baja  stood — so  illustrious  with  the  Romans :  the 

ruins  of  the  famous  baths  still  bear  testimony  of  its  splendor — besides  substructures  of  such  dimensions  the  like  of  which' 
are  only  to  be  again  met  with  in  the  world's  capital  itself  Upon  the  bank  of  the  small  lake — separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  narrow  dike— the  Ancients  placed  the  Elysian  fields.  Not  far  hence  are  still  worth  seeing  the  sepulchre  of  Scipio 
Africanus  and  the  ruins  of  Cumae.  The  return  to  Naples  is  commonly  by  water,  and  a  passing  visit  paid  to  the  deHcious 
isles  of  Procida  and  Ischia. 

On  the  east  side  of  Naples  a  splendid  road  leads  along  the  sea  to  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii — and  to  mount 
Vesuvius.  The  miracle  of  those  Roman  cities  which,  after  the  lapse  of  millenniums,  have  risen  from  their  tomb  of  lava 
and  ashes,are  reserved  for  an  especial  description  in  our  work.  Let  us  ascend  mount  Vesuvius.  We  arrive  first  at 
Portici :  this  borough  is  adorned  with  a  royal  palace— large,  but  destitute  of  taste— which  is,  however,  greatly  celebrated 
oa  account  of  the  museum  of  Herculanean  antiquities  therein  deposited  (the  paintings  in  fresco  alone  amount  to  2000). 
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Here  we  hire  mules  and  a  guide — before  us  mount  Vesuvius,  which  in  pyramidal  form  and  with  a  double  summit  arises 
from  the  plain. 

We  begin  to  ascend  upon  a  pretty  broad  path  between  plantations  of  grapes,  which  wind  along  on  slender  poplar- 
trees — forming  a  vaulted  roof  and  an  arcade  as  their  vines  entwine  from  tree  to  tree:  here — but  here  alone — grows 
the  Lacrimae  Christi ;  on  both  the  right  and  left  through  the  thick  clustering  grapes  peep  in  a  picturesque  manner  the 
vintagers'  cottages — built  of  rough  joined  lava-blocks.  Soon,  however,  cultivation  grows  poorer,  the  grey  of  the  weather 
beaten  lava  becomes  visible  as  the  local  colour  tla-oughout  the  landscape,  and  the  vineyards  and  orchards — connected 
on  the  lower  girdle  of  the  mount — are  now  disjoined  by  desolate  tracts,  and  the  higher  we  mount  the  smaller  they  grow, 
till  at  last  appear  together  with  the  isolated  groups  of  parasol-like  firs,  like  oases  in  the  desert.  The  scorched  soil 
Mgins  to  be  destitute  of  grapes;  large  stones — tumbled  down  from  the  summit — render  the  path  less  practicable;  low 
shrubs  of  taxus  and  myrthe — from  which  a  solitary  aloe  peeps  out  now  and  then — supply  the  place  of  trees. 

We  have  reached  the  mountains  first  terrace :  a  large  plain  extends  before  us,  from  the  centre  of  which  arise  into 
the  azure  sky  the  two  peaks  of  the  Vesuvius — separated  by  a  deep  valley — that  on  the  left  called  Somma — the 
extinguished  crater — and  on  the  right  the  now  active  mouth  of  the  volcano, with  its  sides  bare  and  steep.  Both  cones 
are  often  enveloped  in  pale  vaporous  clouds  and  indiscernible ;  but  whenever  they  are  clearly  exposed  to  the  eye,  a 
luminous  column  of  smoke  over  the  one  points  out  the  active  crater.  W'eather-beaten  floods  of  lava  many  thousand 
years  old  cover  the  plain  which  we  are  about  to  pass  over :  it  is  a  horrible  desert,  where  the  lava — scattered  like  dross 
— is  exhibited  upon  the  black  ground  as  a  whitish  foam  or  withered  moss.  Upon  turning  round, we  perceive  from  the 
brink  of  the  terrace,  deep  under  our  feet  Portici  and  further  on  Caprea,  Ischia,  the  Posilip,  the  sea  covered  with  the 
white  sails  of  the  fisher-boats — the  smiling  coast  of  the  bay  of  Naples — the  royal  city  itself  overshadowed  with  orange- 
groves  :  it  is  paradise  seen  from  hell.  We  then  proceed  on  :  on  the  left  a  broad  ridge  of  lava  extends  toward  the  steep 
slope ;  a  few  tree-tops  rise  above  it — they  are  the  elmtrees  of  the  hermitage  St.  Salvadore  ;  the  lava-wall — into  which 
this  solitary  cot  of  Christian  hospitality  is  deposited — is  the  dreadful  flood  which  buried  Herculaneum  and  hundred- 
thousands  of  beings.  A  small  path  leads  us  where  a  friendly  welcome  and  some  refreshment  are  awaiting  us:  in  the 
visiters'  book  we  write  down  our  names,  as  innumerable  travellers  have  done  before  us ;  after  taking  our  repose 
a  hermit  conducts  us  back  upon  the  common  track,  and  returns  our  thanks  and  farewell  wishes  with  his  benediction. 
With  new  strength  we  continue  our  journey  toward  the  smoking  summit.  What  a  solitude !  Except  men  and  those 
animals  subservient  to  him,  no  living  creature  treads  upon  this  ground. 
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We  are  at  the  foot  of  the  cone :  wc  alight  from  our  mules,  and  our  guide  supplies  us  with  long  staves,  with  which 
we  begin  to  chmb  up  the  immense  walls  of  ashes  by  which  the  crater  is  encompassed;  it  is  hard  work — not  so  much 
so  because  of  the  steepness  of  the  walls,but  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  your  step,  which  will  not  stick  on  the  rolling 
dross  and  the  sliding  ashes.  After  fifteen  minutes'  climbing  we  are  at  the  top — 3700  feet  high — and  at  the  very  edge  of 
thedreadful  crater,  which  descends  in  form  of  a  funnel  500  feet  deep ;  if,  as  it  generally  happens,  clouds  of  smoke  and 
vapour  do  not  intervene  between  the  Vesuvius  and  the  enchanting  environs  at  its  foot,  from  this  height  a  view  is 
afforded  of  one  of  the  fairest  landscapes  on  earth ;  the  horror,  however,  which  the  place  near  which  we  actually  are 
produces,  is  not  moderated  by  this  sight.  Yet  stimulated  by  the  dehght  we  enjoy  in  contemplating  what  is  awfully 
great  and  by  excitement  of  curiosity,  we  resolve  to  descend  into  the  abyss :  it  is,  indeed,  laborious,  but  not  dangerous 
at  all ;  for  in  the  case  of  being  overtaken  by  an  eruption  (an  event  occurring  perhaps  once  out  of  100,000  times) — if  not 
taken  up  and  thrown  out  by  the  erupting  mass — there  would  be  a  chance  of  making  one's  escape :  lava  moves  on  but 
slowly,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  avoid  its  current;  a  visit  to  the  crater's  depth  has  therefore  become  a  common  thing. 
We  go  round  the  abyss  to  find  the  path  of  the  gentlest  descent :  our  guide  points  it  out  to  us ;  we  follow  it  down. 

We  are  in  the  depth  of  the  abyss.  How  can  we  picture  this  chaos!  —  Imagine  a  basin  of  half  a  mile  in  diameter 
and  with  walls  500  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  a  subverted  pyramid :  the  fire-floods  of  the  latest  eruptions  have  caused  the 
sides  to  be  deeply  furrowed  and  in  some  places  thrown  into  the  strongest  forms ;  some  of  these  spots  resemble  ruins — 
others  animal  monsters — others  again  rocks  with  grottoes  and  caverns;  deformed  black  stone  fragments, with  masses 
of  adhering  lava — partly  vitrified — cover  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  This — a  thick  hard  crust  of  lava — is  the  fragile 
covering  over  a  giant's  forge  placed  deep  in  earth's  womb :  out  of  the  black  smoked  crevices  a  yellow  suffocating  vapour 
irregularly  issues ;  several  large  openings — the  position  of  which  changes  with  every  new  eruption — arc  its  chimneys 
proper,  out  of  which  columns  of  smoke  perpetually  arise — luminous  in  the  night-time,  now  and  then  a  dark-red  blaze 
flares  up  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  but  seldom  reaches  the  edge  of  the  crater ;  only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  the 
ground  is  red-hot  and  the  heat  hinders  us  from  drawing  too  near  the  dangerous  cracks  and  clefts.  A  profound  silence  reigns, 
only  interrupted  in  longer  and  shorter  pauses  by  dismal  voices  from  the  deep — now  a  roaring — now  a  murmuring — now 
a  groaning — now  like  distant  cannon-shot  or  re-echoing  thunder-bolts ; — the  pulses  of  the  temples  and  the  heart  are 
most  audibly  beating.  But  imagine  this  place — now  with  a  grave's  stillness — when  the  mountain  is  in  throes  of 
eruption — darting  rocks  from  its  deep  into  the  sky — and  slowly,  yet  sure  of  destruction,  rolling  the  fire-flood  of  its 
entrails  over  the  edge  of  its  crater  down  upon  the  blooming  rounds  about  its  foot ! — At  this  thought  an  irresistible 


dismay  seizes  involuntarily,  even  upon  the  most  valiant,  and  with  hurried  anxiety  he  soon  accomplishes  the  troublesome 
return.  Not  until  reaching  the  quiet  cottage  of  the  hermit,  are  the  walking-staff  and  riding-cloak  put  aside,  and  while  the 
body  is  refreshed  and  comforted,  we  Usten  with  the  greater  delight  to  the  relation  of  the  dreadful  deeds  of  mount 
Vesuvius,  with  wliich  the  hospitable  pious  hosts  are  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  their  guests. 


Vn.    THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  DJIZEH. 


The  eternal  Omnipotent  conducts  mankind  slowly,  and  to  our  mortal  eye,  almost  imperceptibly,  from  grade  to 
grade.  On  the  infinite  ladder  of  improvement,  extending  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens,  every  step  is  a  hundred  years 
and  its  broad  degrees  of  repose  are  thousands  of  years  asunder.  It  is  true, when  we  look  up  to  the  ladder,  they  appear 
closely  connected ;  but  the  retrospective  view  exhibits  to  us  the  true  measure  of  their  great  distance. 

We  are  informed  by  monuments  and  traditions  that  the  human  race  has  not  yet  seen  the  12th  thousand  of  years. 
A  ray  of  light,  therefore,  which  strikes*  thy  eye  from  a  distant  star  is  older  than  thy  race.  The  human  race,  however, 
by  many  is  considered  old ;  they  take  the  infant  for  the  man  of  years. 

We  are  still  ascending  the  lower  regions  of  improvements.  Scarcely  a  feeble  ray  of  the  distant  sun  has  penetrated 
the  night  of  rudeness.  But,  however  low  the  grade  is  which  we  have  yet  attained,  we  are,  notwithstanding,many 
degrees  higher  than  the  race  of  yesterday,  than  the  nations  of  antiquity.  If  thou  doubtest,  read  in  the  histor}-  of  the 
world,  in  their  monuments,  the  evidences  of  their  life. 

Consider  these  pyramids.  They  are  the  wonders  of  the  old  world,  and  the  greatest  of  all  the  works  of  man.  But, 
when  thou  hast  overcome  the  astonishment  which  their  magnitude  necessarily  occasions,  (and  thou  canst  easily  if  thou 


*  The  light  of  most  of  the  stars,  visible  to  our  eyes,  occupies  in  its  journey  through  the  ocean  of  space,  which 
separate  them  from  the  earth,  more  than  30,000  years. 
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wilt  compare  these  mountains,  elevated  by  man,  with  those  of  nature),  thou  canst  not  avoid  considerations  which  will 
make  evident  the  advancement  which  mankind  has  made  in  their  course  of  civilization,  since  the  construction  of  these 
monuments.  Only  reflect,  reader !  what  manner  of  thinking,  what  scornful  oppression  of  the  ruler,  and  what  animal 
nature  of  the  people,  were  requisite,  here  to  form  mountains  by  the  accumulation  of  stones,  there  to  excavate  mountains 
to  make  a  conservatory  for  a — corpse,  or  to  transform  rocks  into  sculptures,  whose  colossal  greatness  astonishes,  as 
much  as  their  eternal  identity  of  form,  in  which  the  poverty  of  the  ideas,  the  infancy  of  the  understanding,  the 
intellectual  rudeness  of  their  authors  are  disclosed  to  posterity.  Twenty  years,according  to  Herodotus,  200,000  men 
laboured  on  the  single  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  to  excavate  the  labyrinth  450,000  men  were  employed  16  years. 
Everj-where  that  unfortunate  people,  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  India,  in  Ethiopia  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
driven  together  as  a  herd  of  beasts,  were  compelled  to  consume  their  little  day  of  life  on  the  construction  of  monuments, 
which,  utterly  useless,  were  suggested  by  the  frantic  pride  of  their  oppressors.  What  wonder  is  it  that  hundred  of 
thousands  perished  in  this  miserable  manner?  for  the  life  of  single  men  is  considered  nothing  where  society  knows 
no  individuals,  but  only  castes,  classes  and  races.  Thus  we  may  always  admire  these  proud  structures;  but  we  do  not 
forget,  that  they  are  memorials  of  a  grievous  condition,  against  the  return  of  which,  the  advancement  in  civilization 
has  opposed  an  eternal  barrier. 


The  Eg\-ptian  pjTamids  all  had  only  one  object;  —  to  be  the  burying-places  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  They  are 
generally  constructed  of  rectangular  and  smoothly  hewn  blocks  of  free -stone,  without  the  application  of  a  cement  and 
their  altitude  is  five  sevenths  of  their  breadth.  Most  of  themhave  smoothexteriors,  a  few  only  have  exteriors  resembling 
stairs.  Almost  all  are  of  stone ;  some  are  however  of  bricks.  At  present  about  forty  stand  upright.  All  are  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  near  the  side  of  ancient  Memphis,  upon  a  plain  about  8  miles  in  length  and  of  less  breadth 
co-vered  with  sand  from  the  Lybian  desert  to  the  height  of  a  house.  They  were  built  in  the  period  from  1000  to  1200 
B.  C.     In  other  pa.rts  of  Egypt  none  are  found. 

The  largest  pyramids,  and  those  in  the  best  state  of  preservation,  are  those  of  the  group  near  the  village  of  Djizeh. 
There  are  three  of  them  which  stand  rectangularly  near  one  another.  The  central  one  is  that  of  Cheops,  the  highest 
structure  upon  the  whole  earth.     Its  base  (so  far  as  it  can  be  examined  in  the  deep  sand  by  which  it  is  encompassed) 
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measures  716  feet  on  each  side;  but  it  is  probable,  it  is  about  800  feet  broad,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus. 
Its  present  height  is  not  greater  than  600  feet.  It  is,  therefore,  higher  than  any  other  known  works,  it  is  one  half  hi<Ther 
than  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  church,  than  the  spires  of  the  cathedrals  of  Strasburg,  Antwerp  and  Vienna.  Its  sides 
are  nearly  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  A  kind  of  stairs,  with  steps  4  feet  high,  and  as  many  broad 
which  are  30  feet  long  below,  but  decrease  in  length  above,  leads  on  the  outside  to  the  top.  The  sepulchral  hall 
occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  structure.  An  ojien  sarcophagus  of  jasper  stands  in  the  centre :  it  is  the  coffin 
of  Cheops. 

Visits  to  these  monuments  of  the  vanity  and  pride  of  heartless  despots  and  of  the  stupidity  of  ser^-ile  nations  are 
somewhat  common,  since,  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  Mahomed  Ali,  travellers  in  these  regions  have  been  protected  from 
the  predatory  Arabs.     The  following  description,  from  the  journal  of  an  Englishman  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"We  had  formed  a  party  for  the  20th  of  August,  to  visit  the  pyramids.  Still  on  the  previous  eveninsr,  two  of  our 
ladies  applied  to  our  consul,  who  w-ished  to  participate  in  the  danger  and  honour  of  the  excursion.  With  their  father 
the  Lord  L.,  they  were  the  earliest  the  next  morning;  they  received  the  gentlemen  in  a  tasteful  Amazonian  ^arb.  and  the 
tardy  heard  many  a  jest.  Our  party  having  all  assembled,  we  started  from  Cairo  about  4  o'clock.  The  clearest 
weather  favoured  our  trip.  The  yacht  of  the  consul  bore  us  speedily  over  the  waterj'^  waste,  smoking  in  the  ravs  of 
the  early  sun,  to  the  destined  landing  place,  to  the  hill  upon  which  the  village  of  Djizeli  encompassed  on  three  sides  by 
the  inundation,  lay  before  us  upon  a  tongue  of  land.  A  servant  of  the  consul,  with  some  Arabs,  who  were  to  serve  as 
guides,  and  to  assist  us  in  the  ascent,  awaited  us  here.  We  had  designed  to  travel  the  short  distance  of  3  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  Djizeh  to  the  pyramids  on  dromedaries,  but  when  we  found,  that  the  way  haa  become  marshy  by  the 
inundation,  we  gave  up  the  plan,  and  resolved  to  trj'-  to  proceed  in  our  boat  in  a  narrow  canal,overo-rown  high  with 
reeds,  which  intersects  the  plain  between  the  village  and  the  pyramids.  It  succeeded  better  than  we  had  imagined 
and  our  officers,  vigorous  rowers,  landed  us,in  a  short  half  hour,  close  to  the  stairs  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  bv  which 
the  canal  passes. 

The  view  of  these  colossal  structures  from  a  distance  did  not  make  the  impression  which  we  had  expected. 
Exaggerated  representations  are  always  succeeded  by  disappointment :  and  seldom  w-ill  a  traveller  come  to  Ee\-pt 
without  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  distant  view  of  the  pyramids.  He  believes  that  these  mausoleums  at  the  distance'  of 

many  miles  must  appear  to  him   as  chains  of  mountains,  and  it  is  evident  enough   that  the  reality  mocks  such  ideas. 

But  their  near  view  compensates  amply  for  what  their  distant  view  cannot  affisrd.     The  more  we  rowed  forward  the 
more  their  masses  seemed  to  be  extended,  the  more  their  gigantic  bodies  seemed  to  grow  into  the  immense.  Involuntarily 
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feelings  of  astonishment  seized  tlie  whole  company,  and  I  thought  that  in  many  a  bearded  visage — it  would  be  impolite 
to  doubt  of  the  courage  of  our  Amazons — I  did  not  mistake  a  certain  portion  of  fear.  As  we  landed  and  looked  up  to 
the  stairs,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  mass,  became  as  a  narn)\v  chamois-path,  upon  which,  a  human 
being  could  not  set  foot,  and  which  already  at  half  of  their  altitude  are  withdrawn  without  a  trace  from  the  view,  the 
whole  company  appeared  seized  with  astonishment.  It  was,  however,  only  for  a  moment ;  for  we  soon  saw  the  white 
clothes  of  2  or  3  pigmy  forms  waver  from  theheight,andour  great  union  flag,  which  floated  from  the  platform  at  the 
entrance.  We  saluted  them  with  three  hurrahs,  and  our  fiery  courage  could  hardly  be  restrained  at  an  excellent 
breakfast,  which,  fay  the  precaution  of  our  respectable  and  attentive  consul,  was  served  in  a  cool  airy  tent  near  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

Invigorated  and  with  exultation  we  commenced  the  work  of  ascent.  Many  bets  who  should  first  reach  the  top 
made  a  certain  order  necessary  and  upon  a  given  signal  all  set  themselves  in  motion.  Our  la(lies,under  the  particular 
direction  of  their  father,  two  officers  and  some  guides,  formed  the  rear  guard. 

The  manner  of  ascent  is  the  following :  Imagine  stairs  which  appear  to  be  made  for  giants :  for  every  step  is  four 
feet  and  reaches  to  a  man's  hips.  Particular  danger  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  apprehended  although  one  should  fail  in 
his  cfTorts  to  reach  the  next  step  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  the  one  below ;  it  could  only  arise  from  dizziness,  or  from 
stepping  on  places  injured  by  the  weather,  which  afforded  no  safe  footing  upon  the  crumbled  stone.  The  last  danger 
was  obviated  by  the  Arabs,  who  had  explored  the  way  before,  and  who  were  posted  at  every  doubtful  place  to  warn 
the  company.  For  the  ladies  a  small  ladder  ha<l  been  brought,  having  steps,  and  provided  with  supports,  which,  being 
placed  from  step  to  step,  facilitated  their  ascent.  But  one  of  our  officers  who  was  among  the  foremost,  after  he  had 
ascended  three  quarters  of  the  way  and  the  most  difficult  parts  of  it,  became  suddenly  so  exceedingly  dizzy,  that  he 
clung  fast  to  the  steps,  crpng  out  for  help,  and  could  be  induced  by  no  means  to  proceed.  He  trembled  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  and  the  cold  sweat  ran  down  on  him  in  streams.  By  the  aid  of  two  Arabian  guides,  and  with  his  eyes  bound, 
he  descended  from  step  to  step  backwards,  until,  fortunately,  but  not  without  danger  of  losing  his  life,  he  reached 
the  ground. 

After  ascending  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  we  gave  vent  to  our  sensations  of  astonishment 
and  joy  by  frequent  exclamations,  we  had  at  length  all  ascended  the  last  step,  and  we  stood  on  the  top.  A  jilane 
platform  of  32  square  feet  forms  the  lop  of  this  and  of  the  two  other  pyramids,  which  at  some  distance  appear  to  tiie 
eye  pointed.  The  cubic  stones  which  compose  the  platform  are  of  the  hardest  granite,  and  fitted  together  so  closely 
without  any  cement,  that  we  tried    in  vain    to  thrust  the  blade  of  a  knife  into  the  interstices.     We  esteemed  the 
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•weight  of  each  cuhc  to  be,  at  least,  3000  pounds.  Some  of  the  highest  steps  consisted  of  blocks,  which  weighed  more 
than  6000  pounds.  What  mechanical  expedients  could  have  been  employed,  here  to  wield  such  great  weights  to  such 
an  enormous  height,  and  there,  to  unite  them  so  perfectly  ! 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  words  to  the  sensations  with  wliicli  wc  were  blessed  upon  this  height.  Here 
upon  the  same  place,  Cambyses,  the  oldest  conqueror  of  Egypt,  had  stood ;  from  this  place,  Alexander  had  cast  his 
eagle-view  over  the  lately  subdued  country,  and  all  the  conquerors,  who  after  him  marched  over  the  country  of  the 
Nile,  plundering,  subjugating,  destroying,  exterminating :  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Arabs,  Turks  and  French ;  — 
likewise  those  celebrated  scholars  and  travellers  who  peregrinated  it  scientifically,  have  left  behind  the  traces  of  their 
existence.  We  found  the  whole  surface  covered  with  hieroglyphical,  ancient  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  Arabian  and 
Turkish  inscriptions,  and  with  names  in  all  the  modern  languages.  We  were  soon  busily  occupied  in  adding  our 
names  to  the  thousand  others — and  many  older,  better  and  more  important  disappeared,  perhaps,  under  our  chisels. 
But  the  gallantry  of  two  officers  set,  with  skilful  hand,  the  names  of  our  two  beauties  in  a  laurel  and  myrtle  wreath. 

The  view  from  the  platform  surpassed  every  representation,  wiiich  we  had  brought  with  us.  The  whole  valley 
of  the  Nile,  which  we  surveyed  for  60  miles  above  and  below,  resembled  an  immense  stream,  four  times  as  broad  as 
the  Marannon.  Quietly  it  roiled  on  to  the  sea,  which  bounded  our  horizon  on  the  north. — Innumerable  towns  and 
villages  elevated  themselves  from  the  flood  like  islands;  first  Cairo,  with  its  thousand  cupolas  and  minarets,  and  with 
the  glittering  roofs  of  its  palaces.  Here  and  there  the  ruins  of  past  times  ])rojccted  their  heads,  and  looked  gl<3oniy 
upon  the  glimmering  waving  waters ;  innumerable  palmtrees  spread  their  groups  of  leaves  over  them ;  and  woods 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  silver-mirroring  element  like  floating  islands.  But  the  row^s  of  pyramids  which,  situated 
in  part  nearer  the  Nile, in  part  nearer  the  mountains,  extended  beyond  Saccara,  and  which  we  could  survey  from  this 
place  at  one  view,  constituted  the  grandest  part  of  the  panorama.  What  antiquarians  have  concluded  already  before 
us  was  evident,  that  the  irregular  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  are  situated  between  the  group  of  pyramids  of  Djizeh  and 
Saccara,  are  nothing  nK>re  than  ruins  of  similar  monuments,  which  once  formed  a  regular  symmetrical  circle  of 
mausoleums.* 


*  In  the  frequent  desolation  of  the  country  by  war  and  conquest,  which  had  for  its  consequence  the  repeated 
destruction  and  rebuilding  of  cities,  those  pyramids,  of  whose  existence  tiie  above-mentioned  heaps  of  rubbish  are  an 
evidence,  served  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  adjacent  places,  or  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  water-works.  The 
ruins  situated  near  the  river  are  still  so  used. 
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On  the  east  we  thought  \vc  could  discern  distinctly  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  and,  on  the  west,  our  view  wandered 
over  the  ocean  of  sand  of  the  Libyan  desert,  over  a  sad,  endless,  undulating,  pale-grey  surface,  upon  which  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  clouds  moved  as  spectres. 

The  resolution  which  we  had  formed  to  return  home  the  same  day,  compelled  us,  before  we  were  satisfied  with 
the  magnificent  view,  to  descend.  It  was  far  more  difficult  than  we  had  imagined ;  and  it  was  not  without  danger 
and  much  apprehension,  that  an  accident  might  befall  one  or  the  other  of  us,  that  we  returned  to  the  place  from  which 
tlie  entrance  is  attained  which  leads  into  the  interior  of  this  marvellous  work.  A  small  platform  before  the  door  affords 
a  safe  and  convenient  resting  place, with  a  charming  prospect.     Here  our  ladies  stayed  behind. 

The  passage,  which  leads  into  the  interior  of  the  house  of  the  dead,  first  descends,  then  ascends,  and  finally  becomes 
level.  It  resembles  perfectly  a  chimney  about  three  feet  wide,  in  which  a  person  must  creep  forwards  on  his  hands 
and  knees.  The  perspiration  of  so  many  persons,  the  torch-light,  and  the  confined  damp  air,  caused  a  suflx)cating  heat, 
which  was  extremely  troublesome  to  us,  and  large  bats,  which,  driven  from  their  lurking  holes,  struck  against  our  heads 
with  a  vocal  rotation,  helped  to  increase  the  horror  of  the  scene.  After  painful  labor  for  half  an  hour,  we  entered, 
tlirough  a  small  door,  the  hall,  in  the  centre  of  whicii,  upon  a  pedestal,  stands  the  sarcophagus  of  Cheops,  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  enormous  fabric.  It  is  excavated  from  a  piece  of  jasper,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  empty — and  without 
a  hd.  It  is  probable,  that  the  mummy  of  his  majesty,  with  its  coffin-lid,  which  was  perhaps  decorated  with  costly 
ornaments,  was  carried  away  by  the  calif  Almamon,  at  whose  command  the  pyramids  were  opened  1000 
years  ago. 

The  sepulchral  hall  is  about  20  feet  in  height  and  width ;  it  is  a  quadrangular  hall  of  oriental  marble,  simple,  but 
adorned,  however,  with  taste.  Besides  this,  some  smaller  halls  are  found  in  the  pyramids,  and  these  served  probably 
as  abodes  for  the  watchmen.  But,  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  pit,  which  descends  probably 
400  feet  to  the  foundation,  on  which  the  pyramid  stands.  We  cast  in  several  stones,  which  at  first  stopped 
at  the  depth  of  30  feet,  but,  when  we  threw  one  in,  which  was  somewhat  round,  and  very  heavy,  we  heard  it 
distinctly  roll  over  an  interruption  in  the  walls,  and  then  long,  with  a  noise  resembling  thunder,  by  leaps,  spring  down 
the  walls  of  the  pit,  until,  with  a  loud  splash,  it  reached  the  surface  of  the  water.  According  to  a  good  second-watch, 
which  we  used  in  the  experiment,  the  depth  of  the  pit,  which  Pliny  gives  erroneously  200  feet,  must  be  nearly 
double. 
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After  remaining  an  liour  and  a  half,  we  reached  again  the  entrance,  entirely  exhausted,  and  greeted  the  free 
air  with  a  pleasure  which  we  shall  not  forget.  But,  our  ladies  received  us  with  loud  laughter.  For  the  sooty,  huntiid 
walls  of  the  chimney-like  passage  had  communicated  their  coloring  matter  to  our  shirts  and  nankeen-breeches,  and 
the  shining  black  tincture  of  our  hands  and  faces  contributed  to  complete  our  metamorphosis  into  colliers." 


Vni.    DURHAHl  AJ\D  ITS  CATHEDRAL. 


Durham — the  chief  place  and  episcopal  see  of  the  county  of  the  same  name— is  not  distinguished  among  the  cities 
of  England  either  by  size  (having  10,000  inhabitants)  or  industry;  it  is,  however,  widely  celebrated  on  account  of  its 
cathedral — one  of  the  oldest,  proudest  and  fairest  in  all  Christendom. 

This  romantic  structure — originating  with  the  Saxons  and  continued  and  renewed  by  the  Normans — owes  its 
existence  to  a  cause,  such  as  could  only  arise  in  those  dark  times — when  ignorance  and  superstition  kept  human  reason 
enchained,  and  simplicity  and  the  pious  sense  of  the  multitude  were  wholly  exposed  as  the  exclusive  prey  of  a  cunning 
priesthood. — The  marvellous  story  runs  as  follows. 

The  Danish  pirates  infested  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  the  eastern  coast  of  England  so  much,  that  it 
became  desert ;  and  frequently  invading  the  country,  they  not  seldom  made  excursions  far  into  the  interior,  and  their 
deficiency  in  number  was  supplied  by  the  terror,  which  accompanied  them :  every  step  they  made  was  marked  by 
burning— murder  and  robbery.  Upon  such  an  incursion  they  once  came  close  to  Lundisfarne — a  monastery  and  place 
of  pilgrimage  with  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Cuthert:  the  monks  fled :— the  pirates  robbed  the  little  they  found— fired  the 
monastery  and  moved  on  their  way.— The  priests  upon  their  return  found  only  smoking  ruins ;  yet  with  a  holy  zeal 
they  removed  the  glowing  rubbish  in  search  of  St.  Cutbert's  coffin :  to  their  joy  and  amazement  it  was  found  unhurt— 
and  when  upon  lifting  it  up  the  lid  opened,  behold— 0  wonder !— the  corpse— buried  400  years  since— appeared  still 
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incorrupted,  nay  like  a  body  Avhich  had  only  recently  expired.  They  carefully  closed  the  coffin  again,  and  when 
evening  drew  near  concealed  it  in  a  neighbouring  rocky  cavern — where  they  consulted  about  the  rebuilding  of  the 
monastery:  dreading,  however,  a  return  of  the  Danes,  their  hearts  grew  weak,  and  before  coming  to  any  resolution 
they  resigned  themselves  to  sleep.  Then  the  saint — appearing  to  them  in  the  night — declared  it  to  be  his  will  to  rest 
henceforth  in  another  place — which  he  himself  would  point  out  to  them.  The  pious  fathers  sagaciously  expounded  the 
nightly  revelation  by  considering  the  saint  wilhng  to  take  another  view  of  the  world,  and  dutifully  and  cheerfully 
shouldered  at  day-break  the  coffin,  and  wandered  therewith  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  report  of  this  miracle  went  regularly  before  them,  and  whithersoever  they  proceeded — to  town  or  village, 
borough  or  castle — they  were  hailed  with  chimes  and  ringing  of  the  bells,  and  received  more  solemnly  and  reverently 
than  even  travelling  kings.  No  wonder — the  saint  was  pleased  and  long  deferred  his  choice,  and  still  less  wonder — 
the  pious  men  were  not  grieved  at  all  for  such  a  tarrying. 

For  many  years  they  continued  thus:  it  was  a  merry  life — exempt  from  cares;  the  bones,  however,  of  the  good 
priests  errant  grew  as  many  years  older  and  stifler.  The  most  agreeable  tires — when  it  lasts  too  long — and  enjoyment 
itself  is  a  burden  to  old  age :  this  even  the  monks  perceived — and  many  a  morning  after  they  peregrinated  on  with  an 
everincreasing  laziness. 

Once  they  had  stayed  the  night  in  Aukland  at  the  bishop's — and  went  along  the  road  to  New-Castle  through  a  deep 
forest :  the  air  was  very  sultry — the  journey  a  far  one ;  upon  a  wooded  hill,  which  afforded  a  refreshing  view  beneath 
upon  a  green  invnting  vale  imgated  by  a  crystalline  stream,  the  weary  set  down  the  coffin — and  rested.  How  beautiful 
nature  is  here !  one  exclaimed — were  we  even  here  at  our  journey's  end !  another  ejaculated — there  is  no  fairer  spot 
on  earth  for  a  monastery !  a  third  uttered  aloud — and  all  then  gave  simuUaneously  their  nods  of  assent :  they  rested 
and  rested  longer, none  would  stir  first — when  the  setting  sun  darted  some  of  his  parting  rays  upon  the  narrow  house 
of  the  saint — up  jumped  the  men,  took  hold  of  the  handles  of  the  coffin — but— 0  miracle  !  —  it  would  not  yield  from  the 
spot ; — in  vain  they  mustered  all  their  strength — it  stood  as  riveted  in  the  ground. — Cutbert's  promise  is  fulfilled !  all 
exclaimed. 

With  joy  the  monks  proclaimed  what  had  happened,  and  hither  crowded  pious  simplicity  in  great  hosts — the  rich 
with  jewels  and  gold — farmers  with  shovels  and  carts — mechanics  with  tools — labourers  with  powerful  arms,  all  to 
assist  in  building  a  new  house  for  the  saint  upon  the  spot  by  himself  selected — and,  therefore,  consecrated  by  the  very 
choice  itself:  knights  and  lords  bestowed  woods  and  grounds  for  miles  all  around,  and  before  thrfee  years  had  expired — 
in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness — arose  the  most  magnificent  temple  and  the  richest  abbacy  of  all  North-England.     Over 
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the  coffin,  which  remained  untouched  upon  its  own  spot,  an  altar  was  raised  of  precious  marble — the  high-altar  of  the 
new  cathedral. 

Two  hundred  years  afterwards  the  steeple  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  church  burnt  down.  This  second  time 
even  the  saint  not  only  stood  the  test  of  the  fire-ordeal — and  rose  unhurt  from  the  embers  and  ashes,  but  upon  solemnly 
reopening  the  coffin — before  a  great  multitude  with  their  knees  bent — he  also  blinked  graciously — as  tho'  alive* :  piety 
doubled  its  offerings,  and  even  from  the  most  distant  countries — which  were  replenished  with  the  miraculous  glory 
of  the  saint — flowed  hitlier  conspicuous  donations  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  God's  house  and  monastery  in  a  style  of 
unheard-of  splendor. 

Forty  years  were  consumed  in  building — and  a  hundred  more  in  decorating  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the 

temple ;  it  is,  however,  not  accomplished  as  yet — and  perhaps  never  will :  the  dawn  of  the  reformation  drew  near 

the  zeal  about  pious  works  of  the  kind  died  away. 

The  spires  (of  only  half  their  intended  height) — were  they  completed — would  cause  this  abbacy  to  be  the  most 
gorgeous  of  the  kind  ;  yet  even  in  its  unfinished  state  it  affords — with  the  harmony  of  its  parts,  and  the  purity  of  its 
style — a  grand  aspect,  which  is  still  magnified  by  the  beautiful  elevated  position  of  God's  house. — The  cathedral  measures 
411  feet  in  length — in  height  about  100; — firm  and  solid  hke  a  rock — and  resting  upon  a  rock — its  structure  still  defies 
thousands  of  years. 


*  A  few  years  since  (1827),upon  the  occasion  of  some  repair  in  the  interior  of  the  church, the  coffin  of  St.  Cutbert 
— the  same  which  800  years  ago  peregrinated  hither  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  monks — was  taken  from  its  marble- 
shrine,  and  opened  in  presence  of  both  secular  and  spiritual  magistrates :  the  earthly  remains  of  the  saint  were  hke 
those  of  other  people — a  little  heap  of  dust  (bones  and  ashes),  but  aside  the  scull  lay  the  fragments  of  a  mask,  and — 
0  miracle  ! — a  pair  of  painted  eyes  of  a  vitreous  mass  looked  out  of  their  pale  sockets  as  kindly  as  800  years  ago  upon 
the  assembled  multitude — now-a-days,  indeed,  less  orthodox. 


IX.    PALUnRA    (THADMOR). 


Betw'EEx  the  Euphrates  and  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  a  desert  extends  of  several  hundred  square  miles  in 
surface :  it  reaches  towards  the  North  as  far  as  the  country  of  Aleppo — towards  the  South  to  the  very  boundaries  of 
Arabia.  For  thousands  of  years  it  has  been  covered  with  a  scorching  sand,  and  fertility  and  cultivation  have  totally 
disappeared :  beasts  of  prey,  some  kinds  of  the  antelope,  and  a  few  small  tribes  of  wandering,  rapacious  Arabians,  are  the 
only  animated  beings  that  inhabit  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  desert  of  Syria  —  five  journeys  from  Aleppo,  and  about  as  fer  from  Damascus — arise  in 
silent,  melancholy  majesty,  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  Antiquity  has  not  left  any  thing  so  worthy  of  admiration  as  these 
fragments. 

Imagine  upon  a  surface  of  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  the  aspect  of  more  than  3000  erect  colossean  columns — 
all  of  dazzling  white  marble,  which,  partly  in  groups — partly  in  symmetrical  rows  (like  the  trees  of  a  pleasure-park) 
gradually  vanish  in  the  reddish  grey  of  the  desert.  The  upper  part  of  many  is  gone,  but  the  generality  are  unhurt  and 
still  partly  bear  entablatures  and  cornices — and  form  high  porticos  and  splendid  halls.  Among  them  extend  ill-shaped 
hills  of  rubbish — covered  with  a  deep  sand,  out  of  which  rise  innumerable  remnants  of  blocks — cornices — capitals — 
pedestals — and  plastic  ornaments  of  every  description,  of  the  same  precious  stone  and  exquisite  workmanship.  Sepulchral 
monuments  in  a  variety  of  forms— half  buried  in  the  ground  or  decayed — surround  in  a  great  semicircle  the  more 
elevated  ruins  of  the  city  proper. 

In  vain  w^e  search  in  history  for  a  constant  guide  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  fate  of  this  problematic  place,  which 
was  once  the  seat  of  immense  riches — of  science  and  the  arts,  the  centre  of  commerce  of  one  half  of  the  world. — 
Thadmor  is  its  scriptural  name — the  desert's  Palm  City  built  by  Solomon :  it  is  even  now  called  Thamar  or  Thamor,  by 
the  Arabians — which  Grecians  and  Romans  translated  into  Palmyra.  Solomon  lived  a  thousand  years  before  Christ : 
Palmyra  was  of  course  founded  2800  years  ago.  Three  hundred  years  afterwards  it  was  conquered  and  destroyed, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Traces  of  buildings  of  that  early  period — marked  by  the  ancient  style  of  Egypt — are  perceptible 
to  the  present  day. 
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After  its  destruction  by  the  Assyrians,  Palmyra  was  probably  rebuilt  and  populated  again  by  Tyrian  colonists,  who 
appreciated  its  favourable  situation  as  an  intermediate  emporium  for  the  commerce  with  India  and  the  countries  of  the 
Euphrates.  For  a  period  of  450  years  universal  history  leaves  us  entirely  in  the  dark  about  its  vicissitudes.  Not  until 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  a  hundred  years  bei'ore  Christ,  is  Thadmor  agiiia  mentioned.  We  learn  that  it  was  taken  by 
M.  Antonius,  a  Roman  general,  and  pillaged,  for  having  assisted  the  Parthians,  against  whom  the  republic  then  carried 
on  hostilities.  For  the  sake  of  its  riches,  a  cotemporary  author  relates,  the  Roman  rapacious  soldier  went  to  its  siege 
as  to  a  festival ;  but  his  anticipations  were  disappointed ;  for  the  inhabitants  fled  in  time  with  their  treasures  into  the 
interior  of  the  desert  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Roman  army  found  the  city  void  and  abandoned. 

Since  this  second  catastrophe  we  hear  nothing  of  the  metropolis  of  the  desert  until  about  the  year  300  of  our  era. 
Then  it  appears  again,  shining  w'ith  splendor  and  glory,  and  Palmyra  and  its  chosen  queen — the  heroic  Zenobia — arise 
during  the  reign  of  Gallienus  and  Aurelian,  as  towering  figures  in  the  history  of  the  universal  empire.  So  exalted  wjis 
the  sense  of  preserving  their  independence,  so  highly  aware  was  this  city  of  its  power,  that,  when  Rome  required 
submission,  it  threw  the  gauntlet  to  the  powerful  giant's  feet,  for  a  combat  for  death  or  life.  In  this  heroic  struo-o-le — 
more  fertile  in  great  deeds  than  that  of  Carthago — Palmyra  yielded  after  long  exertions.  Aurelian  took  it  by  storm, 
exterminated  its  champions,  gave  it  up  to  his  legions  for  pillage,  then  fired  it  and  levelled  its  walls  to  the  ground ;  Zenobia 
taken  prisoner  was,  however,  led  by  him  in  triumph  to  Rome. 

After  this  downfall  Palmyra  rose  no  more !  The  emperor,  indeed,  repented  afterwards  the  VandaHan-like  destruc- 
tion of  the  most  gorgeous  city  on  earth,  and  issued  an  ordinance  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  rebuilt  and  re-populated: 
but  destroying  is  easier  than  building  up.  Instead  of  the  exterminated  inhabitants,  whose  industry  and  commerce — 
wealth  and  public  spirit,  had  created  in  Thadmor  every  thing  grand  and  admirable,  the  rabble  of  all  nations  came  hither 
with  the  purpose  of  settling  it  again,  especially  many  exiled  Hebrews,  who,  instead  of  building  up  again,  by  selling 
to  the  neighboring  cities  the  works  of  art — ornaments,  etc.,  which  they  removed  from  under  the  rubbish,  accomplished 
the  work  of  destruction  every  year  more  and  more.  Its  entire  ruin  was  accelerated  by  the  decline  of  Rome's  power 
in  those  regions,  which  soon  after  took  place. 

Syria  became  during  this  period  the  theatre  of  destructive  wars,  and  the  helpless,  exposed  Palmyra  was  in  these 
storms  forsaken  by  its  inhabitants.     Its  wasted  fields  were  buried  in  the  desert's  sand ; — it  was  no  more  heard  of. 

For  almost  a  thousand  years,  Thadmor  was  not  remembered  at  all,  and  a  Hebrew  author  of  itineraries  first 
mentions  it  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  relates,  that  he  found  in  the  midst  of  the  Syrian  desert  an  immense  marble 
city,  and  within  it  a  colony  of  his  compatriots,  who  led  there  many  years  a  solitary,  miserable  life.    One  hundred 
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and  fifty  \-ears  afterwards,  it  is  again  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  geographer,  Abulfede,  in  his  works,  as  "Thadmor,  the  city 
of  Solomon,  the  white  but  leafless  rose  of  the  sandy  desert."  In  the  mean  time  the  reports  about  the  splendor  of  those 
desert-hidden  ruins  had  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of  Europe.  In  1678  some  EugiisliMieii  undertook  from  Aleppo 
a  journey  for  the  single  purpose  of  finding  out  Palmyra.  They  perfectly  succeeded,  and  gave  us  the  first  authentic 
relations  of  this  remarkable  place.  The  British  found  these  ruins  almost  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  arc  seen 
at  the  present  day,  except  the  fragments  of  the  great  temple  of  the  sun,  which  the  bashaw  of  Bagdad  had  then  changed 
into  a  citadel  and  garrisoned  with  a  few  hundred  Turks,  with  a  view  of  daunting  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Bedouins, 
■who  several  times  made  irruptions  beyond  the  Euphrates.  This  late  experiment  for  a  lasting  settlement  in  Tliadmor 
was  of  but  Uttle  avail.  The  next  succeeding  travellers  even  found  the  fort  destroyed  and  abandoned,  and  Palmyra  has 
since  been  the  abode  of  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  occasional  camp  of  the  Bedouins. 

An  especial  description  of  all  the  ruins  would  fill  a  volume;  we  are,  of  course,  obliged  to  renounce  it.  But  when 
we  imagine  these  accumulated  masses  of  marble  to  have  once  been  regular  palaces  ;  that  sumptuous  portico,  with 
a  hall  of  4000  feet  in  length,  the  entrance  to  a  temple  of  the  deity ;  those  subverted  columns,  the  ornament  of  public 
squares,  where  a  free  people  consuhed  about  its  welfare,  and  were  animated  to  heroical  resolutions  by  patriotic  orators ; 
when  we  fancy  these  galleries,  partly  buried  in  the  ground,  as  the  borders  of  market-places,  and  under  them  the 
merchants  of  the  Orient  assembled  to  exchange  the  purple  of  Tyre — the  girdles  of  Cashmere — the  Lydian  carpets — the 
pearls  and  spices  of  Arabia,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir  for  the  commodities  of  the  West :  the  British  tin — the  amber  of  the 
Baltic  Sea — Carthagenian  ornaments  and  Roman  arms ;— when  we  imagine  these  streets  now  filled  up  with  rubbish — 
in  which  the  hyena  lurks — crowded  with  numerous  people,  whose  creative  industry  and  inventive  genius  gathered 
arround  them  the  riches  of  all  regions,  and  turned  this  dreadful  solitude  into  blooming  gardens  and  groves ; — when  we 
ponder  upon  those  magnificent  ruins  of  fountains,  the  subterranean  canals,  which  led  the  fructiferous  floods  of  the 
Euphrates  through  the  desert,  and  the  numberless  arches,  over  which  aqueducts  carried  refreshing  spring-water  from 
the  far-distant  heights  into  the  Palm  City's  centre ;  when  we,  at  the  same  time,  recollect  that  it  was  not  a  state  — 
numbering  its  inhabitants  by  millions — which  created  all  these  immense  works  for  the  public  benefit,  but  the  free 
citizens  of  one  single  city :  then  admiration  and  sadness  struggle  in  our  breast,  and  our  look  rests  with  sorrow  upon 
these  ruins.  The  question  whether  the  fairest  works  of  men  must  thus  pcnsh,  and  thus  along  with  them  the  nations 
too,  who  created  them,  leads  us,  by  starting  a  thousand  others,  involuntarily  into  a  boundless  sea  of  meditation,  upon 
which  the  mind  navigates  with  fear  and  doubt,  and  is  easily  lost.  As  in  the  physical  revolutions  of  the  earth  wc  observe 
only  ruins  upon  ruins — successive  beginnings  without  an  end,  so  we  are  also,  in  considering  the  destinies  of  empire  and 
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nations,  led  to  perceive  in  them  revolutions  without  a  purpose.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  chain  of  cuhivation  forms  out 
of  these  ruins  a  whole — in  whicii,  indeed,  generations  of  mankind  disappear — the  human  mind,  however,  continues 
to  exist  immortal  and  forever  effective.  Whoever  sees  this  chain,  which  descends  from  the  throne  of  the  Godhead 
and  entwines  the  earth,  he  perceives  in  universal  history  but  an  intricate  clew  of  destruction.  He  is  no  longer  alarmed 
when,  in  the  succession  of  aeons,  he  sees  tiie  fairest  works  of  men  go  to  wreck — and — vast  quantities  of  wealth  sink 
into  the  mire  of  oblivion;  for  he  is  aware  that  a  decay  of  the  most  beautiful  works  even,  is  inseparable  from  their 
matter,  and  the  mutability  of  the  form  of  all  human  invention  is  necessarily  inherent  to  the  plan  of  the  Creator,  since 
all,  which  in  the  flood  of  generations  is  built  up  by  the  hands  of  time  for  time,  would  result  prejudical  to  posterity  as 
soon  as  new  exertions  were  rendered  unnecessary — or  only  retarded — by  its  perpetual  duration.  Reader!  gain,  for  you 
can,  such  an  intuition  of  human  things,  and  then  their  transitory  condition  will  no  longer  frighten  you.  You  will  then 
peaceably  look  upon  the  eternal  change,  and  the  seeming  futility  of  human  endeavours  will  disappear ;  for  you  know 
that  whatever  useful  thing  is  created  for  the  object  of  human  advancement,  is  alwavs  preserved  by  providence  in  other 
forms — it  remains  eternal. 


X.  L,IEBEi\STEIIV  AND  STERIVl  ELS.  0\  THE  RIII\E. 


One  of  the  fairest  views  of  our  native  country  extends  before  us.  The  valley  of  the  Rhine  from  Mentz  to  Bingen 
— that  ever-smiling  region,  whicli  resembles  an  idyl  full  of  grace  and  gay  splendor — delights  our  eyes  with  many 
a  lovely  sight.  Thence  the  character  of  the  country  grows  serious  and  elegiac.  Hatto's  fabulous  mice-tower — 
standing  solitary,  like  a  spectre,  in  the  midst  of  the  waves — forms,  as  it  were,  a  partition-wall  between  this  side  and 
the  opposite  one — the  dominions  of  the  cheerful  and  the  melancholy.  Loftier  mountains  force  the  current  into  a  smaller 
channel,  and  the  waves  tumble  darker  and  darker  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  rocky  walls.     The  vine  covers  every 
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sunnv  little  corner,  all  the  rest  is  a  high  compact  forest ;  only  now  and  then  lofty,  solitary  peaks  of  rocks  become  visible 

in  dav-hffht seldom  bare,  but  mostly  covered  with  picturcscjue  ruins  of  either  castles  or  chapels.     Profound  silence 

prevails  all  around,  and  you  would  easily  fancy  yourself  on  one  of  those  sea-gulfs  of  the  Scotch  high-land,  or  near  the 
rocky  coast  of  Norway.  Except  some  huts  of  fishermen — here  and  there  scattered — the  eye  is  not  relieved  by  any 
other  abode  of  man ;  very  old  traditional  sayings— fostered  by  superstition— people  every  abyss  with  monsters,  and 
every  cavern  with  goblins  and  spectres.  After  passing  St.  Goar  and  GoarshaOsen,  we  begin  to  navigate  to  more  open 
and  kinder  regions.  There  the  shores  afford  room  for  meadows  and  gardens  to  extend ;  the  turns  of  the  river  round 
the  ridges  of  hills  grow  larger,  and  the  rocks  withdraw  and  raise  their  tops  out  of  the  forest  at  greater  distances 

Where  the  Rhine  hui-ries  on  towards  the  borough  of  Boppart— at  a  mile's  distance  from  it — we  find  the  spot 
which  our  fine  engraving  represents.  Upon  high,  natural  pyramids  of  rocks — from  their  lowest  basis  to  the  loftiest 
peaks,  all  overgrown  with  the  vine — stand  the  ruins  of  two  castles — Liebenstein  and  Sternfels,  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of — The  Brothers. 

A  dreary  tale  is  connected  with  these  picturesque  ruins. 

At  Liebenstein  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  a  wealthy  knight.  Two  sons  and  a  girl— an  adopted  orphan— were 
the  joy  of  his  old  age.  The  orphan  grew  up  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  both  brothers  loved  her  with  an  equal  flame : — 
for  a  long  time  secretly,  until  it  was  perceived  by  the  father.  He  urged  the  adopted  child  to  choose  one  of  both.  But 
she  would  grieve  none.  When  the  elder  son  saw  her  irresolution,  his  noble  mind  conquered  his  passion:  he  resigned 
with  an  oath  the  object  of  his  love,  and  courted  successfully  for  his  brother.  But  his  heart's  peace  was  gone!  He  left, 
therefore,  the  paternal  castle  and  went  to  the  Count  Palatine's  court,  to  seek  there  in  tournaments  and  other  military 
encounters  oblivion  of  his  sufferings. 

At  that  time  St.  Bernard  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  be  preaching 
a  crusado  to  Palestine.  Whithersoever  he  went  his  fiery  eloquence  depopulated  castles  and  boroughs  of  knights  and 
troopers:  great  hosts  gathered — the  cross  was  displayed  on  all  sides.  The  bridegroom  even  of  the  beautiful  Elisa 
vowed  the  knightly  expedition  before  leading  the  virgin  to  the  altar.  Neither  her  tears  nor  the  entreaties  of  both  hi? 
brother  and  his  aged  father  prevailed  upon  the  resolute  champion.  He  led  the  squadron  of  his  horsemen  to  Conrad — 
the  emperor — who  at  Frankfort  organized  the  hosts  of  crusadoes,  and  took  the  field  with  him. 

Anticipating  a  lucky  return,  the  aged  knight  built  upon  the  neighboring  rock  a  fine  citadel,  and  called  it  Sternfels : 
it  was  to  be  the  residence  of  the  young  couple,  while  his  first-born  inherited  the  family-castle.  Before,  however, 
completing  the  work  the  knight  died,  and  the  eldest  son  returned  to  the  paternal  seat.    Many  years  elapsed  without 
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tidings  of  him  who  went  to  Palestine  ;  they  finally  came — but  what  news  for  poor  Elisa  I — Her  betrothed  one  wrote 
from  Venice :  he  would  return  the  spouse  of  a  beautiful  and  rich  Greek  lady  !  The  deceived  heart  of  Elisa  broke,  and 
was  absorbed  in  melancholy ;  and  the  elder  brother — scandalized  at  this  shameful  action — challenged  the  disloyal  to  a 
duel  upon  his  return :  the  blood  of  the  brothers  gushed  out  of  deep  wounds,  when  the  forsaken  virgin  thrust  herself 
between  them  and — with  a  heavenly  grace — reconciled  both.     Thereupon  she  took  the  veil. 

All  was  silence  henceforth  at  Liebenstein:  at  Sternfels,  however,  the  noise  of  gay  life  did  not  cease:  from  near 
and  afar,  knights  and  lords  arrived — to  do  homage  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  young  Grecian  lady.  Her  husband 
did  not  suspect  any  thing  bad ;  but  to  his  brother's  ear  infamous  reports  penetrated.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  find  out 
the  truth :  his  brother's  dishonour  was  but  too  true ;  but  befoi"e  even  he  could  persuade  him  of  his  disgrace  the  criminal 
wife  had  escaped  with  one  of  her  foreign  lovers — and  entirely  disappeared. 

The  two  knights  made  a  mutual  vow :  to  lead  a  bachelor's  life,  and  to  bequeath  their  whole  fortune  to  the  nunnery 
below — in  which  poor  Elisa  was  wasting  her  prime. — Thus  their  progeny  became  extinct  at  their  death,  and  under 
the  tooth  of  time  the  uninhabited  castles  of  the  brothei's  went  to  ruin. 


XI.    MEi\TZ,  ON  THE  RHII\E. 


What  .stunning  revolutions  of  our  giddy  time  are  recalled  to  memory  by  the  name  of  Mentz ! — But  forty  years 
ago  it  was  still  the  seat  of  the  first  elector  and  archbishop  of  the  German  empire — then  a  part  of  the  indivisible  French 
republic — then  one  of  the  good  cities  of  the  mighty  French  empire,  and  finally  the  provincial  city  of  a  grand-dukedom 
and  a  federal  fortress. — Strange  dissonances !  Yet  only  a  few  monotonies  of  the  discordant  concert,  of  which  the 
actual  generation  is  condemned  to  be  the  auditory. 
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The  situation  of  Mentz  is  extremely  beautiful.  In  the  garden  of  Germany — where  the  Main  falls  into  the  Rhine — 
it  extends  along  the  left  shore  of  the  latter,  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  for  two  miles  down  the  majestic  river.  A  bridge  of 
2100  feet  in  length — resting  upon  about  fifty  pontons — leads  over  it  to  the  borough  of  Cassel — a  suburb,  as  it  were,  of 
Mentz.  and  united  with  it  as  a  fortress.  Mentz  and  Cassel  number  both  about  2600  houses  and  30,000  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  their  garrisons. — It  is  next  to  Coblencc  the  best  fortified  place  in  Germany,  and  a  chief  bulwark  against 
France. 

To  see  Mentz  from  its  most  gorgeous  side,  we  must  be  in  the  midie  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  our 
picture  was  drawn;  but  from  even  the  new  works  the  view  is  very  attractive.  The  two  rivers  are  seen  mingiino-  (heir 
waters,  and  the  more  powerful  Rhine  bearing  the  yoke  of  the  floating  bridge  with  pride  and  ease  like  a  free  man  that 
of  the  law.  The  buildings  near  the  bank  look  into  the  clear  waters ;  the  towers  and  steeples  rise  high  over  the  city,' 
but  above  all  the  majestic  dome  of  the  cathedral,  which  imparts  to  the  whole  an  appearance  of  awe  and  imposing 
dignity.  The  six  citadels — the  citadel  proper  and  the  Hauptstein  on  this  side,  Cassel,  Mars  and  Montebello  beyond 
the  river,  and  Petersaue  upon  an  island — and  the  outer  works  encompassing  the  fortress  in  a  circuit  of  about  10  miles, 
are  not  very  prominent  and  disturb  but  little  the  heart-stirring  effect  of  the  spectacle. 

The  interior  of  the  city  produces,  however,  a  diflierent  impression.  Mentz  is  very  old,  and,  of  course,  exceedingly 
irregular,  with  narrow,  dark,  streets  and  projecting  houses.  The  finer  structures  are  joined  by  other  buildings,  and 
but  few  have  an  imposing  effect.  The  devastations  of  war  were  not  extensive  enough  in  the  interior  of  the  city  to 
have  changed  its  character,  yet  sufficiently  so  for  crippling  it ;  there  is  enough  of  the  new  along  with  the  old,  to  form 
disagreable  contra  distinctions:  where  a  palace  of  the  middle  ages  was  burnt  down  is  frequently  seen  nothing  but  a  parti- 
colored modem  cot — without  a  foundation,  like  almost  all  buildings  of  our  childish  time. 

But  the  people  here  have  nothing  of  the  gloominess  of  their  streets  :  they  are  cheerful,  delight  in  life,  and  know  how 
to  enjoy  it; — civility  and  confidence  are  here  common  virtues.  With  a  happy  light-mindedness — their  best  inheritance 
from  their  French  rulers — they  slide  easily  over  the  rugged  path  of  life ;  and  a  rich  clime,  which  their  industry  knows 
how  to  improve,  supplies  the  poorest  even,  with  the  necessaries  of  life. — Free-mindedness  is  a  principal  fpature  of  the 
character  of  this  little  nation — a  good  feature  at  all  events,  though  even  not  yet  of  the  true  blood :  here  in  the  German 
federate  fortress  are  conversations  to  be  heard,  which  in  other  places  would  frighten  away  people ;  but  ill-humor  here 
glides  very  harmless  over  the  lips,  and  if  the  maxim,  "  Laissez  parler  !"  (which,  by  the  by,  is  every  where  better  than  its 
opposite  one)  can  ever  be  prejudical,  it  is  certainly  not  here  so :  this  is  proven  by  the  history  of  the  latter  times. 

Mentz — the  cradle  of  that  art,  by  which  a  happier  future  is  secured  to  a  part  of  mankind — entertained  always 
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a  deep  sense  for  Uterature  and  the  arts,  which  has  diffused  itself  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  especially  along 
the  Rhine  ■  this  spirit  is  still  alive,  although  the  means  of  fostering  it  have  been  dcj.resscd  by  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  the  present  time,  and  a  general  impoverishment,  no  doubt,  increases.  Galleries  of  pictures— hbranes-museums— 
collections  of  antiquities  are  lacking  neither  in  public  nor  in  private  ;-the  new  theatre-founded  upon  stocks-is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  in  Germany  ;-there  are  also  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  arts  in  general.  The 
trades  ramiot  but  flourish,  since  industry  has  here  its  home :  the  factories  of  carriages-cabmet  furniture-varnished 
plate-umbreUas-soap,  etc.  are  important.  The  wine  trade  is  a  great  business  branch;  it  occupies  a  capital  stock  of 
several  millions.  Navigation  also  flourishes,  and  its  free  port  with  the  present  tariff-favourable  to  the  place-secure 
to  it  a  most  active  despatch  business.  With  respect  to  commerce  in  general,  Mentz  is  at  present  better  off  than  it  was 
formerly,  and  there  are  among  the  merchants  but  few  who  lament  with  justice  better  days.* 


Xn.    YALE  COLLEGE  A\D   STATE   HOUSE  OF  .\E\V  HAVEV,  I^ 

COi\.\ECTICUT. 


Some  time  ago  we  cast  our  look  from  the  capitol  upon  the  Union :  the  appearances  and  final  results  of  political 
efficacy  there  passed  before  the  contemplative  mind  more  like  gigantic  meteors  hurried  on  by  hurricanes,  than  as  the  real 
effects  of  human  exertions.  Our  present  picture,  and  the  succeeding  ones,  w^ill  afford  opportunities  to  consider  in  detail 
that,  which  in  its  whole,  appeared  incomprehensible  to  our  eye— but  little  accustomed  to  sights  of  such  grandeur. 

Between  Boston  and  New  York  lies,  with  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  the  south  of  Germany,  a  beautiful— healthy 


*  The  fairest  ornament  of  Mentz— its  magnificent  Cathedral— will  at  a  later  period  be  considered  in  a  separate 
picture. 
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fertile  and  well  cultivated  tract  of  country  of  about  200  square  miles  in  surface,  divided  among  300,000  inhabitants  :  it  is 

the  smallest  among  the  states  of  the  North  American  Union,  excepting  Rhode  Island.  Numerous  moderately  high  branches 
of  the  Apalaclii  mountains  divide  its  northern  region  into  charming  well-protected  valleys  ;  that  of  the  south  is  spread 
\vith  extensive  meadows  and  pastures,  watered  by  the  floods  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Connecticut  is  the  name  of 
this  tract.     By  its  free  men  it  is  denominated,  half  in  jest  half  in  earnest,  their  Utopia. 

True  it  is — there  is  of  all  the  states  upon  the  wide  earth  not  one,  which  comparatively  secures  so  much  happiness 
to  man  as  this  small  republic ;  and  no  other  aflbrds  so  plain  a  reality  of  the  rational  idea  of  a  state :  it  is  in  the  most 
proper  sense  an  alliance  of  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  welfare.  An  almost  equal  division  of  the  grounds  (the 
soil  being  laid  out  into  parcels  of  from  200  to  300  acres)  has  removed  the  seeds  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  aristo- 
cracies ;  free  from  the  fetters,  which  trammel  a  happy  and  truly  public  life  to  develope  itself,  agriculture — commerce  and 
industry — the  sciences  and  arts  flourish  equally  conspicuous,  and  the  administration  of  that  state — no  where  else  so 
simply  or  better,  so  suitably  and  less  expensively  constituted — and  is  even  chosen  by  the  other  states  as  a  model  not 
yet  attained.  The  annual  salaries  of  all  public  officers  amount  to  about  $  9000  ;  all  offices  within  the  community  are — 
what  they  ought  to  be  every  where — places  of  honor,  charges  of  trust — without  sounding  emoluments.  The  total 
amount  of  taxes  does  not  exceed  •$  48,000  per  annum,  and  no  small  proportion  are  contributions  of  foreigners. — Of  the 
residue  of  their  small  public  revenue,  a  wise  economy  and  a  fair  administration  have  within  about  50  years  accumulated 
a  public  treasure  of  almost  two  millions  of  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  divided  among  the  people  of  the  state : 
last  year  the  sum  thus  distributed  amounted  to  nearly  $  80,000 — almost  the  double  of  all  duties.  Thus  the  citizens  of 
Connecticut  are,  indeed,  not  only  free  from  taxes,  but  draw  from  the  commonwealth  moreover  a  yearly  rent — as  the 
product  of  their  confederacy :  the  only  example  of  this  kind  on  earth. 

There  are  no  large  cities  in  that  happy  republic — the  growth  of  which  is  in  general  but  little  favoured  by  the  real 
spirit  of  freedom :  New  Haven,  the  capital  city,  numbers  hardly  8000  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  beautiful — original  and 
extremely  well  built.  Its  fine  houses  are  separated  here  by  walks — there  by  boscages  and  groups  of  trees — or  by  beds 
of  flowers,  and  the  whole  has  the  picturesque  appearance  of  a  park  of  pleasure. — The  temple  before  us  is  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  at  the  same  time  a  monument  of  the  public  spirit ;  for  it  was  constructed  by  means  of  voluntary 
contributions.  The  row  of  edifices  standing  on  the  left  are  the  buildings  of  Yale  College,  also  a  monument  of  the 
patriotism  of  a  citizen — Yale,  who  founded  and  called  it  by  his  name :  it  is  the  most  renowned  high-school  of  the 
Union ;  under  one  President,  twenty-one  professors  lecture  here  on  all  branches  of  human  knowledge ;  it  has  a  consider- 
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able  library — a  museum — an  observatory,  and  was  last  year  visited  by  more  than  600  students,  of  whom  75  were  of 
physic,  23  of  divinity  and  16  of  law ;  all  others  were  young  men,  who  sought  here  learning — not  as  the  bridge  to  a 
fancied  paradise  of  political  promotion — but  as  an  ornament  to  private  life,  or  else  with  the  design  of  making  an 
occasional  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  here  acquired  to  industry  and  commerce.  Beside  this  college, 
Connecticut  has  another  one  at  Hartford — Washington  College — founded  in  1823  also  by  patriotic  contributions.  Five 
gymnasia,  a  large  institution  for  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  a  preparatory  school,  for  physicians  and 
surgeons,  an  establishment  for  practising  the  art  of  midwifery,  and  several  polytechnic  schools  prove  the  care  which  is 
bestowed  upon  national  education.  The  school  fund  amounts  to  $  2,000,000,  and  the  state  still  contributes  S  12,000  everj- 
year  ;  the  patriotic  contributions  of  the  citizens  continue  also  to  flow  so  abundantly,  that  there  are  sufficient  funds  to  found 
still  other  institutions  for  the  propagation  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  people.  For  unfruitful  knowledge — as  may  be 
easily  imagined — nothing  is  provided  by  such  a  rational  people:  not  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek,  but  instructions  in  the  duties 
and  rights  of  free  citizens — the  statutes  of  the  country,  in  chemistry  and  mathematics,  and  their  applicationt  o  agriculture — 
industry  and  mechanics,  and  the  living  languages,  are  at  the  head  of  the  prospectus  of  the  learned  institiutions  of  that 
country.  The  sciences  are  not  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  us  from  any  longer  finding  the  text  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  the  notes :  the  American  laughs  at  Europe's  frightful  erudition — its  idle  polymathy,  which  have  brought 
us  into  such  a  state  that  the  most  important  affairs  of  man  and  the  citizen  are  better  throught  upon  by  an  Esquimaux  than 
by  many  a  professor  of  Europe.  We  scoff — and  the  mockery  is  bitter,  but  it  cannot,  though  founded  in  truth,  bo  intendde 
as  a  reproach  ;  for — the  poor  ones  !  it  is  not  their  fault :  we  all  share  the  same  fate,  wiiich  is  unavoidable.  Old,  decrcj>it — 
decaying  Europe  will  never  grow  young  again  :  an  oid  man  remains  an  old  man  still,  though  he  be  dressed  in  boy's 
clothes.  To  suppose  that  upon  Europe's  hollow— moss-grown  trunk  young  American  liberty  could  flourish,  is  more 
than  to  expect  that  the  crippled  black-thorn  should  bear  figs — or  the  hazel-bush  cocoa  nuts ;  as  little  as  sugar  can  be 
drawn  from  the  mother  of  vinegar,  so  little  possible  is  it  to  found  a  free  civil  commonwealth  upon  the  elements  of 
European  society.  If,  indeed,  it  was  done  bv  explaining  the  rights  of  man  and  the  citizen — by  laws  and  constitutions, 
how  soon  would  it  be  done  !  for  the  blockhead  even  may  be  proclaimed  a  man  of  sense — the  knave,  a  man  of  honor — 
but  do  both  therefore  change  their  nature — do  they  cease  to  commit  nonsense  and  bad  tricks  ? 

It  is  a  harsh — yet  an  inexpagnable  truth  :  Europe's  old  trunk  is  incapable  of  shooting  forth  young  and  sound 
fruit-branches  of  true  liberty ;  its  watery  twigs  alone  sprout  on  here  and  there — suck  from  the  old  stem  its  little 
radical  moisture  yet  left — then   dry   up,  and  have  only  vegetated  to  accelerate   its  final  dissolution.     As  sure  as  all 
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civilized  nations  are  actually  convinced  that  they  cannot  prosper  with  anarchy,  as  sure  all  better  governments 
know  that  thev  neither  can  with  despotism:  but  a  higlier  inscrutable  law,  probably,  leads  both  parties  against  their  will 
to  an  end,  which  either  of  them  equally  fear  and  abhor. 


Xm.    BRUGES,  m   FL.AI\DERS. 


Bruges,  the  capital  city  of  the  provmce  of  West  Flanders,  lies  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  between  Ostend  and 
Ghent,  in  the  middle  of  canals,  by  which  it  is  united  with  most  of  the  largest  cities  of  Belgiam  and  Holland :  to  this 
advantageous  situation  it  is  indebted  for  still  preserving  an  active  traffic  in  Belginn  and  foreign  products.  Its 
manufactures  employ  about  4000  hands :  the  most  considerable  are  those  in  woollen  stuffs.  At  present  the  place  has  in 
6000  houses  about  30,000  inhabitants. 

Bruges  was  once  the  greatest  staple  for  the  entire  traffic  of«the  North  and  West  of  Europe.  When  the  Venetians 
ruled  the  world's  commerce — in  those  ages  when  navigation  was  so  defective  as  to  spend  a  whole  year  upon  a  single 
voyage  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  and  back  again — the  North  of  Europe  needed  an  intermediate  market, 
where  it  might  exchange  its  productions  against  the  commodities  of  Venice  and  Genoa :  Bruges,  large  and  wealthy, 
answered  this  purpose,  and  the  fountain  of  immense  riches  was  thus  conducted  into  its  walls.  Once  30.000  of  its 
citizens  were  knightly  dressed  in  coats  of  arms,  and  it  is  notorious  how  the  proud  Queen  Jane,  the  wife  of  Phillip,  the 
Beautiful  of  France,  while  staying  here,  at  the  sight  of  the  boundless  luxury  of  the  ladies  of  Bruges  exclaimed  :  I  thought 
to  be  here  the  only  queen,  and  find  many  hundred  brighter  than  myself!  —  At  that  lime  Bruges  was  also  the  nursery 
of  the  reviving  arts:  Van  Eyk,  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  founded  here  the  Netherlandish  German  school 
The  discovery  of  America,  the  finding  out  of  the  road  to  India  and  Africa,  the  decay  of  Venice,  the  filling  up  finally 
of  the  harbour  of  Ostend,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Frederick — whereupon  the  greatest  merchants  emigrated  to  Antwerp, 
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all  these  events  together  caused  Bruges  to  descend  from  its  giddy  height  as  quick  as  lightning :  its  riches  went  along 
with  commerce — their  natural  source,  and  long  since  Bruges  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  once  was ;— e\'idences,  however, 
of  its  former  splendor  are  still  seen  in  its  lofty  structures,  and  the  many  palaces,  built  in  the  old  style  of  Spain  and 
Venice,  by  which  its  walls  are  encompassed. 


XR .    THE  ROCKY  BRIDGE,  I\  VIRGINIA. 

Is  the  space  of  eternity  the  path  of  man  vanishes  without  leaving  a  trace,  like  that  of  the  traveller  through  a  sandy 
desei-t,  which  a  nimble  breeze  blows  away  :  his  most  gorgeous  works — his  most  celebrated  operations  of  mind,  last 
at  the  longest  but  a  few  thousand  years,  which  are  to  eternity  as  but  one  trop  of  water  to  the  ocean ;  all  that  originates 
with  man — the  grandest  as  well  as  the  most  trifling — shares  a  little  sooner  or  later  the  common  fate  of  either  oblivion 
or  dissolution.     But  the  arreat  works,  which  nature  creates  in  its  mysterious  laboratories,  last  infinitely  longer. 

The  natural  bridge  in  Virginia  (in  the  county  called  from  it  Rockbridge)  is  one  of  those  stupendous  works  which 
we  look  at  with  astonishment — the  origin  of  which,  howev^er,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  unriddle:  imagine  a  bridge  over  an 
abyss  of  almost  300  feet  in  depth  and  90  feet  in  width,  of  one  arch  by  one  single  rock — 100  feet  broad,  and  about  its 
middle  40  feet  thick,  and  you  have  an  outline  for  forming  an  idea  of  this  miraculous  work  of  nature.  "  Although," 
says  a  late  British  traveller,  "  the  Almighty — whose  fiat  created  this  bridge  over  the  precipice  not  otherwise  passable — 
provided  it  also,  and  precisely  at  its  most  dangerous  places,  with  breast-works  of  rocky  blocks ;  yet  but  few  of  those 
who  set  foot  upon  it  dare  look  down  over  its  parapets  into  the  frightful  deep,  through  which  a  powerful  torrent  gushes, 
its  waters  foaming  and  roaring;  but,  though  a  stupifying  giddiness  seizes  upon  him  who  gazes  down,  yet  an  inexpressible 
sensation  takes  hold  of  the  traveller  who  from  under  the  bridge  looks  upward  :  a  roaring  tempestuous  hurricane — 
a  Laoeoon — the  torments  of  hell  might  here  find  utterance,  but  to  describe  the  sesations,  by  which  the  soul  is  shaken 
at  this  majestically  awful  aspect,  is  utterly  impossible."  Neither  shall  we  try  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  visiter,  nor 
undertake  to  finish  the  description  of  the  grand  object  any  further,  and  these  few  words  may  thus  suffice  to  accompany 
the  extremely  well  executed  picture. 
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XV.    THEBES,  O.  EGYPT. 


Behold  the  remains  of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes — one  of  the  primeval  cities,  the  monument  of  a  wonderful 
destiny,  slowly  crumbling  under  the  weight  of  nine  thousand  years.  Behold  the  place  where  a  people,  now  forgotten,  at 
a  time  when  all  other  nations  of  the  west  were  yet  barbarians,  carried  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  which  they  had 
received  from  India  as  rude  elements,  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  where  a  race  of  men  (the  Ethiopians) — now 
the  out-cast  of  mankind,  because' they  have  curly  hair  and  a  black  skin,  founded  civil  and  religious  systems,  which 
variously  altered,  rule  the  world  unto  the  present  day.  Behold  the  spot,  where  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  greatest 
men  of  antiquity,  legislators,  philosophers,  poets  and  prophets,  received  their  education  and  the  doctrines,  the  application 
of  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  introduction  of  the  actual  history  of  the  civilization  of  mankind.  Here  Homer  com- 
posed his  sublime  poetry ;  here  Joseph,  the  Hebrew  statesman,  acted  ;  here  Moses,  tiie  great  founder  of  purified  divinity 
and  the  regenerator  of  his  people,  penetrated  into  the  depth  of  the  mysteries  of  the  priests ;  here  Pythagoras  gathered 
the  ideas  for  his  theory  of  metempsychosis ;  here  Herodotus  wrote  his  history;  Plato  lived  13  years  in  Egypt,  mostly  in 
Thebes ;  and  Hippocrates  owes  for  the  greater  part  of  his  boasted  knowledge  of  medicine,  to  his  intercourse  with  the 
learned  of  Thebes.  Democrit,  the  geometer,  studied  at  Thebes ;  Lycurgus  and  Solon  brought  home  from  Egypt  their 
ideas  of  a  reform  in  the  social  regulations  of  their  native  country ;  Thucydides,  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  Thales,  Ephorus 
of  Cumae,  Euclid,  Plutarch  and  Archimedes,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Manetho,  Philistus  of  Syracuse,  studied  at  Thebes,  or 
chose  the  metropohs  on  the  Nile  as  the  term  of  their  travels. 

Thebes  was  founded  long  before  our  chronology,  by  Osiris,  an  Ethiopian  prince,  who  had  received  an  Indian 
education.  He  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  which  included  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Memnon 
improved  and  adorned  it  (6200  B.  C.)  with  the  most  magnificent  giant-like  works  of  architecture.  Its  highest  splendor 
•was  attained  under  Sesosfris,  the  Alexander  of  primitive  history,  who,  after  having  conquered  tiie  earth  which  was  then 
known,  from  the  Himmulah  to  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  from  the  Don  to  the  Persian  gulf,  divided  the  marsh  land  of 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile  among  his  army  of  400,000  combatants,  who  drained  it  by  means  of  canals,  and  founded 
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many  towns.  As  the  centre  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  earth,  Thebes  was  by  degrees  filled  with  immense  wealth  and 
an  incredible  population.  Homer,  who  described  the  city  more  than  3000  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
when  Thebes  had  already  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendor  by  its  flourishing  rival,  Memphis,  says  still  of  it : 

If  I  on  him  bestow  what  Thebes  conceals 

Which  has  rich  domes  within  its  hundred  gates,  etc. 

But  still  more  than  the  ancients  inform  us  of  its  magnificence,  is  disclosed  by  its  ruins,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
we  shall  now  consider. 

Although  the  monuments  of  Egypt  belong  to  the  oldest  of  our  globe,  they  surpass  yet  in  number  and  size  all  the 
existing  remains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture.  They  are  also  better  preserved  than  these  latter,  and  seem  to 
prove,  that  no  nation  has  been  more  anxious  than  the  Eg}T)tians  to  transmit  the  rememberance  of  themselves — their 
grandeur,  their  power  and  civilization  to  the  latest  posterity.  The  cause  of  so  long  a  preservation  of  Egj-ptian 
monuments  lies  principally  in  their  excellent  construction,  their  colossal  proportions  and  the  choice  of  stone :  for  the 
Egyptians  built  mostly  with  the  firm  sand  stone,  which  resists  for  thousands  of  years  the  efllects  of  the  air  and  the  sun ; 
the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  with  marble,  which  after  19  centuries  is  almost  constantly  dissolved,  as 
is  proven  with  few  exceptions,  by  the  remains  of  their  architectural  works. 

Thebes,  as  the  original  central  point  of  the  empire  and  of  its  civilization,  affords  consequently  more  than  any 
other  place  in  its  remnants  of  temples,  palaces,  pyramids,  obelisks,  hypageums  and  catacombs  the  most  remarkable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  architecture,  and  by  its  sculptures,  frescos  and  hieroglyphs,  the  richest  sources  for  the 
primeval  history  of  mankind.  Before  the  French  expedition  they  were  but  partially  known  by  the  travels  of  Pocock, 
Norden  and  Bruce ;  Buonoparte,  whose  great  mind  understood  how  to  unite  the  objects  of  war  with  those  of  science, 
has  by  the  splendid  work — description  de  l'egypte — by  his  suggestion,  and  at  his  expense  published  by  Denou  ot 
Paris,  first  entirely  disclosed  to  the  world  the  wonders  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  deserts  by  which  it  is 
bounded.  He  thereby  raised  his  celebrated  campaign,  a  more  lasting  monument  than  did  the  French  lately,  by  erecting 
a  Thebean  obelisk  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

The  ruins  of  Thebes  lie  in  modern  Upper  Egypt,  upon  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  about  three  days'  journey  from 
Cairo.  They  occupy  an  area  of  nearly  87 i  square  miles.  Several  Arabian  villages — Medinet-Abu,  Luxor,  Carnack, 
Gurah — built  with  the  rubbish  of  the  metropolis,  cover  only  a  small  part  of  its  space. 
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On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  eyes  arc  first  struck  with  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  race  course,  surrounded  with 
masonrv  of  bricks.  This  hippodrome  is  3000  feet  in  breadth,  and  75,000  feet  in  length.  It  is  of  course  seven  times 
larger  than  the  Champ  de  Mars  of  Paris.  One  million  combatants  found  hero  room  for  their  exercises.  Opposite  to 
this,  another  smaller  race  course  is  seen,  5000  feet  long  and  3000  feet  broad.  Tiic  wall  which  surrounds  it,  has  the 
immense  tliickness  of  60  feet;  it  still  rises  from  9  to  12  feet  above  the  rubbish.  Both  structures  served  for  chariot  and 
foot  races  at  the  exercises  of  the  army  and  the  celebration  of  victories.  The  edifices,  which  once  encompassed  them, 
temples,  tribunes,  balconies  lie  in  ruins ;  but  in  the  great  hippodrome  39  gates  are  still  plainly  distinguished. 

In  this  race  course,  in  comparison  with  which  those  of  the  Romans  appear  but  as  the  works  of  children,  Busiris, 
Osymandias  and  Sesostris,  the  Alexanders  and  Cesars  of  ancient  Egypt,  whenever  they  returned  home  from  their 
expeditions  as  conquerors  of  the  world,  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  their  armies  their  triumphs.  This  extensive  circuit 
which   could  contain  the  whole  population  of  modern  Egypt,  is  now  intersected  by  watering  channels  and  used  as 

corn  fields. 

At  a  small  disance  from  the  large  race  course,  near  the  village  Medinet-Abu,  the  torses,  two  colossal  statues  of 
"•ranite,  meet  the  eye,  either  of  which  was  36  feet  high.  They  without  doubt  adorned  the  entrance  of  some  gigantic 
structure  which  has  disappeared,  to  which  may  have  belonged  a  pavillion  of  great  dimensions,  which  rises  upon 
a  hill  of  rubbish  at  a  distance  of  500  steps.  Its  inclined  walls  are  covered  with  exceeding  high  relievoes  impressively. 
representing  the  power  of  the  emperor,  with  which  he  takes  vengeance  of  his  enemies  and  punishes  his  subjects  who 
are  disobedient  to  the  law.  Steps  lead  to  the  top  of  this  pavillion,  and  a  charming  prospect  is  here  enjoyed.  Towards 
the  west  it  strikes  the  Arabian  chain  of  mountains  crowning  the  horizon,  towards  north-west  the  Lybian  ridge  of  hills, 
to  the  east  it  extends  over  the  large  plain  of  Thebes,  which  looks  green  after  the  inundation  has  receded,  and  the  view- 
rambles  with  inexpressible  feelings  over  this  picturesque,  silent  world  of  ruins. 

Next,  and  still  in  the  circuit  of  the  village  of  Medinet-Abu,  the  palace  of  Sesostris  arises.  A  gate  forms  the 
entrance  under  a  pylon  (a  truncated  pyramid),  which  in  front  where  it  rises  above  the  ground  is  200  feet  broad.  Its 
walls  are  27  feet  thick,  and  their  rubbish  lies  .30  feet  deep.  It  is  seen  with  astonishment  that  their  immense  construc- 
tions, which  were  erected  3500  years  ago,  consist  of  free  stones,  which  even  were  taken  from  still  older  decayed 
monuments.  All  the  outer  walls  are  decorated  with  remarkable  sculptures,  which  do  not  appear  in  any  other  Egyptian 
monument,  by  which  also  the  interior  of  the  gate  of  the  pyton  is  adorned,  which  leads  into  a  large  court.  It  is  bounded 
by  halls,  and  before  each  pillar  a  gigantic  image  of  Osiris  is  placed.  The  ceiling  of  the  galleries  is  composed  of  blocks 
of  rock  which  have  probably  served  as  stands  of  pending  gardens.     This  first  court  is  bounded  by  a  second  pylon, 
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similar  to  the  former.  Through  its  gate  of  granite,  50  feet  high  and  35  feet  wide,  splendidly  adorned  with  hierogij-phics 
and  other  figures,  to  the  threshold  of  which  broad  steps  ascend,  one  enters  the  inner  court  on  three  sides,  surrounded 
with  high  pillared  galleries.  Again,  colossean  figures  of  Egyptian  deities  are  seen  before  every  column.  Many  stand 
at  present  as  they  stood  3500  years  ago ;  others  lie  tumbled  down  and  scattered  in  pieces  upon  the  ground.  In  the 
middle  of  this  extensive  area  some  erect  columns,  3  feet  thick  and  24  feet  high,  strike  the  eye,  the  shaft  of  which  is  hewn 
out  of  one  single  block  of  granite.  These  structures  have  no  connection  with  those  of  Egypt ;  they  are  the  remains 
of  a  more  modern  temple.  This  edifice  has  probably  served  the  various  modes  of  worship  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
country  ;  to  have  also  once  been  a  Cliristian  ciiurch  is  proven  by  several  sculptures,  on  which  the  figures  of  Isis  and 
Osiris  have  been  transformed  into  those  of  Christian  saints.  Finally,  tiiis  building  served  as  a  mosque  to  the  Mohamedans, 
who  also  have  left  traces  of  their  divine  service. 

The  inner  walls  of  the  halls  and  the  pylons  are  covered  with  sculptures  hightly  important  to  the  historian.  They 
represent  the  glorious  enterprises  of  Sesostris,  his  expeditions  of  war  by  sea  and  land.  The  great  king  himself  always 
appears  colossal,  and  always  of  the  same  mien :  it  is  therefore  a  portrait.  By  their  garbs  the  nations  are  recognized 
with  whom  he  fought :  Indians,  Persians,  Ethiopians,  Scythians,  and  the  nations  of  the  desert. 

This  structure  is  thus,  as  it  were,  the  open  book  of  history.  In  a  language  equally  intelligible  to  all  nations,  these 
images  confirm  the  accounts  of  the  most  ancient  historians  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus.  And  how  instructive  they 
will  be  when  we  shall  understand  the  explanatory  writings — the  hieroglyphics  ! 

Behind  the  second  pylon  is  an  open  space  scattered  over  with  fragments  of  huge  blocks  of  face-stone;  probably 
the  remains  of  the  proper  residence  of  the  monarchs.  This  seems  to  have  been  blown  up  with  powder ;  so  complete 
is  its  destruction. 

Some  temples  were  situated  in  the  vicinity.  They  cannot  occupy  us  further,  since  we  have  room  only  for  the 
description  of  the  most  remarkable. 

About  three  quarters,  of  a  mile  from  Medinct-Abu  is  a  grove  of  acacias.  This  grove  occupies  the  site  of  the 
celebrious  Memnonium,  which,  as  Strabo  relates,  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  structures  of  the  ancient  world. 
Unfortunately,  no  traces  of  this  most  ancient  edifice  of  Thebes  arc  left  except  a  deep  rubbish  of  stone  ;  but  the  colossal 
statues  which  have  been  discovered  as  well  as  the  description  of  Strabo,  leave  no  doubt  about  the  place  where  it  was 
situated.  The  eye  is  first  struck,  at  the  edge  of  the  grove,  by  two  seated  colossi,  which  at  first,  with  their  shoulders 
overgrown  with  grass,  are  considered  as  rocks,  until  with  great  astonishment  the  human  form  is  recognized,  and  they 
appear  as  works  of  art.     One  of  these  statues  is  the  celebrated  image  of  Memnon,  which  together  with  the  throne 
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covered  wilh  hieroplyphics.  was  60  feet  high  and  hewn  out  of  one  single  block  of  granite.  Cambyses,  after  conquering 
Thebes,  with  Vandaiic  wantonness,  caused  it  to  be  thrown  down  and  dashed  to  pieces.  The  Romans  at  a  later  period 
raised  af  ain  upon  a  foundation  of  sand  stone  the  mutilated  head.  The  original  weight  of  the  statue  could  not  have  been 
less  than  15.000  quintals,  and  the  transport  of  so  immense  a  mass  from  the  distant  mountains  down  into  the  plain,  is  still 
a  riddle  even  to  the  mechanics  of  the  present  time.  The  other  colossus,  also  injured,  consists  still  of  a  single  block. 
The  statue  of  Memnon,  according  to  Pausanias,  gave  at  sunrise  a  sound  which  resembled  the  vibration  of  a  string  upon 
a  guitar :  no  doubt  a  trick  performed  by  the  priests.  Both  colossi  adorned  probably  the  chief  entrance  of  the  palace. — 
Further  into  the  grove,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  statues  just  mentioned,  one  fancies  that  he  perceives  among  trees 
and  bushes  a  multitude  of  blocks  of  stone  scattered  about,  which,  however,  are  nothing  but  gigantic  statues.  They 
are  in  such  a  number  as  to  suffice  to  adorn  all  the  capital  cities  on  earth !  They  are  broken  to  pieces ;  yet  many  are  still 
from  40  to  50  feet,  one  even  65  feet  high.  Three  rows  of  columns,  the  shafts  of  which  rise  but  little  above  the  ground, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  which  seem  to  have  been  detached,  were  probably  destined  to  support  the  hall  in  which  was  the 
monarch's  throne.  They  are  together  with  the  colossi  the  only  remains  of  a  monument,  which  in  extension  may  have 
surpassed  the  palace  even  of  Carnack. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  grove  the  sepulchre  of  Osymandias  arises  with  splendor,  as  remarkable  as  the  Memnonium. 

A  noble  portico  leads  through  a  pylon  into  the  fore-court  surrounded  with  high  columns.  The  inner  walls  of  the 
pylon  are  adorned  by  relievoes  of  an  exquisite  workmanship,  images  of  the  battles — sieges  and  exploits  of  Osymandias. 
That  is  particulariy  beautiful,  which  represents  the  king  when  about  to  judge  his  captive  princes.  In  the  court  lie 
scattered  about  a  multitude  of  blocks  of  granite,  among  which  at  a  closer  view  are  recognized  the  fragments  of  a  statue 
of  truly  extraordinary  proportions.  They  belong  to  the  celebrated  statue  of  Osymandias,  the  largest  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  was  hewn  out  of  a  block  of  rose-red  granite  from  Syene,  and  weighed  more  than  25,000  quintals.  The 
pedestal,  also  a  block  of  granite,  stands  still  in  its  place.    It  is  36  feet  in  length,  breadth  and  heigth.   Hieroglyphs  cover 

its  sides. 

This  image  stood  2000  years  uninjured,  an  inaccessible  sacred.  Cambyses,  the  Persian,  the  conqueror  of  Thebes, 
ordered  it  to  be  broken  to  pieces  (in  the  year  525  before  Christ). 

A  second  monolith,  the  statue  of  the  mother  of  Heroes,  was  erected  at  a  small  distance  from  that ;  it  has  disap- 
peared and  the  pedestal  alone  is  left. 

A  stair-case  of  200  feet  in  breadth  leads  from  this  court  to  a  splendid  gate  in  the  second  pylon,  through  which  one 
passes  into  the  inner  court,  still  more  gorgeously  adorned  than  the  exterior  one.     Columns  30  feet  high  and  8  feet  in 
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diameter  from  the  galleries  by  which  it  is  encompassed  and  which  lead  with  the  grandest  prospect,  between  a/i  alley  of 
colossean  statues  of  Osiris  30  feet  in  height,  to  the  three  gates  of  the  sanctuary,  vviiich  is  separated  from  the  court  by 
a  wall  adorned  with  historical  rclievoes.  It  was  an  oblong  quadrangular  saloon  supported  by  60  columns  placed  in 
10  rows.  Four  rows  arc  still  erect ;  the  rest  are  no  longer  visible.  All  the  side  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  decorated 
with  rclievoes,  which  rcj)resent  the  siege  of  a  great  city  protected  by  several  citadels.  Osimandias,  in  a  chariot, 
prostrating  his  enemies  before  him,  forces  with  the  storming  army  a  passage  through  the  principal  gate  into  the  city, 
while  numerous  others,  by  means  of  ladders,  and  cords,  and  hooks,  ascend  the  walls.  The  sculptures  of  the  ceiling, 
■  which  is  mostly  thrown  down,  represent  religious  rites.  This  monument,  fully  described  by  Strabo,  was  built  in  the 
year  2500  before  Christ. 

Behind  a  small  wood  of  palm  trees,  upon  an  eminence  surrounded  by  extensive  ruins,  lies  the  village  of  Gurah. 

Here  meet  the  empires  of  life  and  death;  for  the  LyMan  desert,  a  rocky  tract  entirely  steril  and  destitute  of 
springs,  draws  near  to  the  village.  Close  to  it,  in  a  dreary,  dark,  rocky  valley,  which  is  cut  by  numerous  hollows,  is  the 
Necropolis  of  old  Thebais.  Every  thing  in  this  place  awakens  thoughts  of  sorrow  and  death.  Not  a  blade  of  grass 
shoots  up  here;  no  spring  purls  here;  no  bird  sings  here;  all  life  is  gone.  The  storm  alone  roars  through  the  hollows 
its  perpetual  lay. 

Yet  what  splendor  in  these  subterranean  palaces  of  death,  in  these  mausoleums  of  the  Pharaohs  !  What  a  subUmity 
in  these  monuments  of  a  past  civilization,  the  grandeur  of  which  we  can  wonder  at,  but  cannot  comprehend  ! 

Long  subterranean  galleries  lead  into  large  halls,  which  are  like  labyrinths  connected  together  by  passages.  These 
rooms,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  are  adorned  with  the  most  precious  sculptures,  partly  basso,  and  partly  alto 
rclievoes,  and  the  ceilings  and  interrets  of  the  side  walls  are  adorned  with  fresco  paintings. 

These  sepulchres  are  at  ])rcscnt,  since  so  many  centuries  exposed  to  the  rapacious  Arabians  and  pillaging 
antiquarians,  miserably  profaned.  The  coffins  of  the  mummies,  which  were  pla.-ed  in  niches,  in  rows  one  o\er  another, 
are,  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  things,  which  at  times  were  enclosed  along  with  the  dead,  long  since  broken  in  pieces. 
But  few  are  still  found  uninjured:  the  indestructible  palaces  of  death,  howe\cr,  have  remained  and  will  bear  testimony 
of  the  high,  grave,  and  profound  religious  cuiturc  and  the  loftiness  of  mind  of  the  Egyptian?  even  then,  when  the  tooth 
of  future  thousands  shall  have  crumbled  to  dust  their  gigantic  structures  erected  in  the  upper  empire. 

Leaving  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  we  will  cast  a  look  upon  the  opposite  bank.  Here  are  the  greatest  and  most 
stately  remains  of  ancient  Thebes,  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Egypt,  the  most  gigantic  on  earth. 
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First  the  palace  of  Luxor!  Immediately  on  the  Nile,  upon  a  pedestal  of  masonry  2100  feet  long  and  about  half  as 
broad,  it  rises  like  a  wood  of  columns,  over  which  awc-inspiiing  higli  pylons  and  slender  obelisks  ascend.  Every  thing 
in  this  construction  is  exceedingly  strong  and  truly  grand;  the  principal  columns  G2  fuel  in  iieight  and  30  feet  in 
circumference !  In  one  of  the  courts  stands  upon  rubbish,  elevated  to  the  height  of  the  miserable  cottages,  the  village 
of  Luxor. 

And  this  immense  fabric  is  even  but  a  kind  of  pavillion,  an  addition  to  one  of  by  far  greater  dimensions,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  several  galleries,  whicii  are  gone  to  the  last  trace.  Another,  the  "  great  palace "  (also  called 
Carnack,  from  the  Arabian  villageof  this  name  which  is  built  upon  its  rubbish)  had  in  its  front  directed  towards  the  Nile 
orif;inallv  a  length  of  7032  feet,  which,  therefore,  surpassed  that  of  the  greatest  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Europe  ten  times. 
An  avenue  of  600  colossean  sphinxs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  leads  to  the  entrance.  This  entrance,  which  was 
closed  by  folding-doors  of  brass,  60  feet  high  and  20  feet  broad,  is  broken  through  a  majestical  pylon  of  350  feet  in 
breadth  and  150  feet  in  height,  and  4  colossi,  now  destroyed  so  as  1o  be  no  longer  observed,  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
gate.  From  this  pylon  one  passes  into  a  court  of  columns  450  feet  long,  and  thence  into  a  structure  like  a  temple, 
which  served  as  an  antechamber  to  the  chief  hall,  which  was  provided  with  gigantic  gates  of  brass  63  feet  in  height. 
This  room,  probably  the  royal  hall  of  the  throne,  in  whicli  upon  solemn  occasions  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the 
empire  was  symbolically  exhibited,  is  the  most  magnificent  structure,  which  by  any  nation,  or  at  any  time,  has  ever 
been  accomplished  by  the  hand  of  man.  Imagine  a  saloon  of  4-7,000  square  feet  in  surface,  so  large  as  easily  to  receive 
within  the  minster  of  Strasburgh,  borne  by  134  gigantic  column*,  each  as  high  as  the  celebrated  triumphal  column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of  oblong  blocks  of  stone,  each  of  which  is  about  30  feet  long,  8  feet  broad 
and  4  feet  thick,  and  weighs  14,000  quintals.  From  this  hall  several  galleries  lead  into  the  interior,  a  labyrinth  of  rooms, 
halls,  pylons,  all  adorned  in  profusion  with  columns,  statues  and  obelisks.  In  one  of  the  inner  courts  stand  the  greatest 
obelisks  of  the  world ;  with  their  pedestal  8  1-4  feet  high  these  monoliths  rise  100  feet;  they  are  buried  20  feet  deep  in 
rubbish  and  the  weight  of  each  is  estimated  at  8000  quintals.  The  outer  walls  of  all  these  mysterious  structures  are — 
striking  enough!  —  without  any  ornamental  images.  But  all  the  cornices  of  the  doors  have  in  the  middle  as  a  symbol 
a  winETcd  ball;  and  only  in  the  smaller  rooms,  which  formed  probably  the  proper  residence  of  the  king,  beautiful 
coloured  basso-relievoes — scenes  of  the  private  life  of  the  monarchs — are  sculpted  upon  the  inner  surfaces.  The  ceilings 
of  these  rooms  are  adorned  with  golden  stars  painted  upon  an  azure  blue  ground. 

This  monument  is  also  highly  remarkable  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  Thebes.  Its  foimdor  was  Busiris  the  Second, 
and  who  lived  about  the  year  4500  before -Christ.     These  wonderful  ruins  are  consequently  6300  years  old. 
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From  ihe  great  palace,  the  remains  of  which  extend  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  a  double  row  of  colossi  of  rams 
lead  to  the  great  temple,  the  ruins  of  which  are  represented  in  our  steel  engraving. 

Twelve  fates  with  splendid  propylaea  gave  entrance  to  this  immense  fabric,  the  model  of  the  grandest  architecture. 
From  the  principal  gate-way  a  magnificent  view  through  a  long  pillared  court  is  allbrded  upon  the  sanctuary's  middle 
gate,  which  passes  through  a  pylon.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  magnificent  portico  supported  by  28  columns;  it  led 
through  a  folding-door  of  brass  50  feet  high  into  the  cella,  an  oblong  quadrangular  hall  devoted  to  the  god,  splendidly 
adorned  with  artful  sculptures.  The  light  was  admitted  through  the  ceiling,  which  has  entirely  fallen  down.  This 
temple  is  also  more  than  6000  years  old,  and  was  built  by  Busiris  the  Second. 

But  wc  will  conclude  our  imperfect  description  with  the  words  of  Bossuet  so  becoming  our  haughty  time:  -  The 
ruins  of  ancient  Thebais  seem  to  have  been  preserved  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ridicuhng  the  vanity  of  our  present 
■world,  and  eclipsing  the  glory  of  its  greatest  works." 
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England  has  its  Switzerland  in  Westmoreland  and  Wales.  It  is  true  there  are  no  glimmering  mountain  tops, 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  glaziers  flaming  in  the  evening  stni,  for  the  mountains  ascend  hardly  to  the  height  of 
4000  feet;  but  the  wild,  romantic,  grand  and  majestic  scenery  of  Switzerland  is  perhaps,  although  on  a  smaller  scale, 
no  where  else  so  faitlifully  represented,  as  there.  What  the  mountains  want  in  absolute  height  is  compensated  by  the 
grandeur  of  their  forms,  the  multitude  of  grotesquely  projecting  peaks,  and  thi;  highly  picturesque  manner  in  which  they 
are  grouped.  Like  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  those  of  England  are  deficient  in  majestic,  dense  forests  of  Germany; 
but  vef^etdtion  is  as  various  as  on  the  Alps,  and  they  are  not  less  rich  in  torrents  and  cataracts,  in  all  the  wonders  of 
mountain  scenery,  in  all  the  beauties  and  varieties  of  vallies,  in  all  the  amenity  and  all  the  horror  of  the  scenery  of 
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lakes.  The  scale  alone  is  larger  in  Switzerland ;  the  form  is  the  same.  And  as  in  many  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
so  either  industry  or  necessity  have  also  there  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  some  degree  passed  the  line,  beyond 
which  the  true  friend  of  nature,  in  a  perfectly  beautiful  landscape,  views  agriculture  with  reluctance.  There  are, 
however,  in  the  British  Switzerland  also  exientive  tracts  still,  as  wild  and  rugged  as  the  Swiss  mountaineer  could  ever 
imagine;  even  the  eagle,  which  makes  there  its  home,  is  not  wanting  to  complete  the  similitude  of  the  picture. 

On  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Westmoreland,  in  the  deep  valleys  those  lakes  have 
en^ulphed  themselves,  the  romantic  shores  of  which  make  tiie  Englishman  forget  the  beauty  of  the  basins  of  Switzerland, 
which  fill  the  deep  depressions  at  the  foot  of  the  High  Alps.  Of  the  former,  the  Windermere,  a  few  leagues  distant 
from  Kendal,  is  the  most  celebrated.  The  Englishman  calls  it  proudly  the  king  of  the  lakes,  and  places  it  beside  the 
lakeof  Zuric;  which  it  also  resembles  in  form.  It  fills  a  splendid  valley,  12  miles  in  length,  encompassed  by  hills 
and  mountains  of  the  most  various  forms.  Its  surface  extends  at  times  3  miles  in  breadth,  again  contracts  itself,  and 
10  islands  project  from  it,  which  wealth  and  a  lively  sense  for  the  beauties  of  nature  have  embellished  witli  stately 
country  seats  and  most  graceful  garden  grounds.  The  forms  of  the  shores  are  of  an  infinite  variety.  Now  luxurious 
lawns  descend  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  now  it  is  overshadowed  by  masses  of  steep  rocks,  now  the  shores  rise  as 
lofty  wooded  mountains  and  ridges  of  hills  extending  far  into  the  country,  or  form  gentle  undulating  rising  grounds, 
amonf  which  are  situated  hamlets  and  rustic  cots,  gardens  and  fields,  in  picturesque  irregularity.  In  many  places  the 
shore  forms  upon  a  broad  basis  gently  ascending  terraces,  with  the  most  delightful  prospects.  They  are  covered  with 
parks  and  country  seats,  the  summer  residences  of  the  wealthy.  Each  family  keeps  commonly  one  or  several  barges, 
and  on  fine  evenings  in  the  summer  the  lake  is  often  covered  with  a  whole  flotilla  of  illuminated  pleasure  boats,  and  the 
hills  resound  with  the  various  echoes  of  the  numberless  musical  choirs. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  possessions  in  this  paradise  of  nature  is  Stores,  the  castle  of  Colonel  Boulton,  upon  one 
of  the  islands.  Here  the  great  Canning  sought,  in  the  arms  of  friendship  and  the  most  magnificent  scenery,  quiet  and 
recreation,  when  he  retired  exhausted  from  the  distractions  of  public  life ;  here  he  gathered  strength  for  new  exertions, 
when  he  felt  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  immense  burden  of  labour  and  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  nation,  a  victim  to 
•which  this  great  man  prematurely  fell.  Canning's  favourite  spot,  a  tongue  of  land  extending  far  into  the  waves,  is 
marked  by  a  simple  monument. 
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X\TI.    TROSTBERG,  lA  TYROL.. 


A  ROAD  cannot  easily  be  richer  in  pleasing  varieties,  and  afford  more  surprising  contrasts  than  the  old  high-way 
from  Innsbruck  to  Verona  over  the  lowest  passes  of  the  Alps,  which  connect  Germany  with  Italy,  the  same  over  which 
the  Roman  legions  marched,  when  they  attempted  the  conquest  of  Germany. 

Just  beyond  Innsbruck  the  road  ascends  by  the  abbey  of  Wildau,  and  the  traveller  steps  upon  the  classic  ground  of 
Tyrol.  From  this  place  to  Brixen,  every  mile  is  a  battle  field,  upon  which,  after  the  magnanimous  rising  of  the  Tyrolese 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1809,  to  throw  off"  the  odious  yoke  of  Bavaria,  this  little  band  of  mountaineers  fought  against  the  most 
fearful  odds ;  not  for  freedom,  but  for  the  ancient  hereditary  dominion  of  Austria,  which  requited  badly  such  a  rare  and 
magnanimous  resignation,  and  abandoned  this  deluded  people  to  their  fate.  On  the  Iselbcrge,  over  which  the  road 
passes,  these  bold  mountaineers  gained  that  celebrated  victory  over  the  French  and  Bavarian  army ;  in  consequence  of 
which  8000  men  laid  down  their  arms,  and  a  great  number  of  Napoleon's  eagles  and  standards,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  various  powers  of  the  world,  were  taken  and  set  up  on  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  with  the  miraculous  images  as 
trophies.  From  Isel  the  traveller  may  obtain  a  splendid  view  of  Innsbruck.  From  the  next  station,  Schoenberg,  the 
valley  of  Stubery  is  seen,  which  is  often  visited  on  account  of  its  glacier ;  then  the  pleasant  valley  Sillthal  ascends 
through  the  borough  of  Mattrey  and  the  village  of  Steinach,  from  which  the  way  rises  gently  and  in  wide  serpentine 
windings  to  the  pass  of  the  Brenner.  The  highest  point  of  Col  is  4264  (Parisian)  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the  snow-clad 
summit  of  this  mountain  is  2000  feet  higher.  The  post-house  is  situated  on  its  summit,  and  from  its  windows  are  seen 
the  mountains-  and  sunny  vales  of  Italy.  After  descending  for  15  miles  along  the  violent  Eisaok,  which  at  the  village 
of  Brenner  forms  a  beautiful  waterfall,  the  traveller  arrives  at  Sterzing,  a  pretty  village,  containing  1300  inhabitants,  the 
URBS  STYRiAcoRUM  of  the  Romaus.  Not  far  from  this  the  lofty  Schneeberg,  which  is  8000  feet  high,  rises  among  the 
clouds.  The  road  proceeds  to  Mittenwald  through  narrow  valleys  and  sometimes  through  deep  and  awful  ravines. 
Hofer,  with  his  Tyrolese,  defended  all  this  extent  step  by  step  with  desperate  valor  against  the  foreign  oppressors,  and 
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a  valley  near  the  latter  village,  is  the  place  where  the  hero  ]icrrc)rnictl  one  of  his  most  successful  actions.  When  the 
vanguard  of  the  united  army  of  the  French  and  Bavarians,  4000  strong,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  this  place,  they  saw 
the  passage  obstructed  by  abates  and  trenches.  They  made  preparation  to  clear  the  way ;  when  upon  a  given  signal, 
large  masses  of  rock  were  rolled  down  suddenly  from  all  the  mountains  around,  (which  the  Tyrolese  had  loosened  for 
tiiat  purpose,  but  had  made  fast  by  ropes)  and  fell  down  upon  the  astonished  enemies  with  the  thunder  of  avalanches. 
More  than  2000  men  were  crushed  to  death,  and  the  flying  remnants  fell  by  the  bullets  and  clubs  of  the  pursuing 
peasants.  Hardly  one  escaped.  So  great  was  the  cllcct  of  this  action  upon  the  main  army,  that  it  retreated  to  the 
foot  of  the  Brenner;  and  although  it  was  twenty  times  as  great  as  this  little  band  of  mountaineers,  it  was  long  before 
it  dared  to  renew  its  offensive  operations. 

A  deep  defile  which  opens  to  the  right  and  left  frequently  into  picturcspue  valleys,  and  passes  by  the  castles 
Sporchenstein  and  Reiffenstein,  then  over  Muchlbach,  the  ancient  Raudeneck,  leads  into  the  pleasant  valley  of  Puster, 
and  Brixen,  its  great  city,  is  situated  there.  Here  the  ItaUanair  first  blows,  and  the  sunny  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
planted  with  vines,  chesnut  and  fig  trees,  which  thrive  well.  After  a  further  descent,  the  valley  becomes  extremely 
narrow,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  the  lofty  mountains  injure  the  vegetation.  Beyond  Clauzen  (15  miles  from  Brixen) 
the  region  becomes  aw-fuUy  wild ;  mountain  towers  above  mountain,  and  an  icy  wind,  coming  high  from  the  distant 
wastes  of  snow  and  ice,  blovi^s  from  all  the  deep  valleys. 

Through  this  labyrinth  the  road  winds  sometimes  to  the  right  and  left  on  thcS  Puster,  which  roars  below  in  its  deep 
and  rocky  bed,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Kollman,  which  forms  the  post-station  between  Brixen  and  Botzen.  Just  beyond 
this  place,  lying  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  the  traveller  enjoys  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
mountain  landscapes  of  Tyrol.  A  great  number  of  pyramidal  mountains  rise  irregularly  behind  and  above  one  another 
upon  a  back  ground,  formed  by  the  heaven  and  the  mountains  of  snow  and  ice,  and  ancient  castles  and  their  ruins  are 
seen  upon  most  of  their  summits. 

The  mountain  fortress,  Trostberg,  projects  above  all,  situated  high  upon  an  inaccessible  rock,  and  rising  towards 
the  heaven  with  its  seven  towers  as  an  obelisk.  This  fortress,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  best  preserved  in 
the  country,  is  still  in  a  habitable  condition,  and  was,  in  the  time  of  the  club-law,  when  the  predatory  power  still  wore 
the  lion's  skin,  which  it  found  too  inconvenient  in  civilized  times,  and  therefore  laid  aside,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
toll-places,  and  the  terror  of  all  the  merchants  and  carriers  passing  that  way.  Without  doubt,  its  possessors  selected 
a  good  location.  On  the  road  by  which  the  merchandize  of  Venice  was  transported  to  the  north,  this  eagle's  nest  was 
situated,  and,  according  to  the  warfare  of  those  times,  as  good  as  unassailable,  on  which  account  all  attempts  to  destroy 
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it  proved  inefiectual.  As  by  wonderful  strength  it  is  held  in  enigmatical  equilibrium  upon  the  acute  rock,  and  is  acces- 
sible only  by  a  bridge,  which  extends  over  a  wide  chasm,  200  feet  deep,  to  the  adjacent  mountain,  and  if  the  draw-' 
bridge  was  drawn  up,  these  toll-gatherers  sat  secure  in  their  eyry,  and  could  mock  any  superior  force  which  ap- 
proached them. 

The  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry  rules  still  entirely  in  the  deserted  halls  of  this  remarkable  castle,  with  its  dungeons 
and  torture-chambers,  and  it  would  be  excellently  adapted  to  inspire  a  counterpart  of  Goetz  von  Berlichmgen,  whose 
poet,  indeed,  might  be  no  Goethe. 


XVni.    DELPHI. 


The  nature,  origin,  and  history  of  all  religions  are  concealed  under  a  thick  veil.  Obtruded  by  power  and  force, 
imbibed  by  education,  sustained  by  example,  they  are  continued  from  generation  to  generation,  and  custom,  proneness 
to  separation,  and  want  of  reflection,  confirm  their  empire.  Since  each  prohibits  to  its  adherents  free  and  unprejudiced 
investigation,  and  maintains  that  its  own  doctrine  is  exclusively  orthodox,  w-e  see,  notwithstanding  the  most  exorbitant 
contradiction  in  their  precepts,  so  many  prevail  at  the  same  time,  and  often  thousands  of  years  elapse,  ere  one  supplant? 
another.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  constant,  as  the  prejudices  of  faith,  and  nothing  exercises  greater  and  more 
despotic  power  in  the  intellectual  world. 

All  the  various  systems  of  religion,  the  existing  as  well  as  the  extinct,  are  found  similar  in  many  of  their  principal 
traits,  and  preserve  the  fundamental  ideas.  At  first,  we  see  men  every  where,  although  limited  in  action  and  passion  to 
the  sensible  world,  look  beyond  its  confines  with  foreboding  and  desire ;  acknowledge  higher,  living,  and  moral  powers 
over  the  blind  energies  of  nature,  and,  in  the  triumph  of  predominating  wickedness,  hope  for  a  time  of  retribution,  and 
surrounded  by  the  pictures  of  decay,  believe  in  a  continued  existence  beyond  the  grave.     These  sublime  sentmients — 
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at  least  their  animating  spark — in  the  most  common  breast,  this  inextinguishable,  almost  instinctive  desire  for  a  home 
which  no  eye  hath  seen,  becomes  an  exalting  consideration  for  the  unbiassed  piiiiosopl-cr,  and  outweighs  the  refining 
reason  of  pusillanimous  doubt. 

But  how  badly  fostered  we  generally  see  that  divine  spark  in  the  human  soul,  an  evidence  of  its  higher 
origin ! 

Its  exaltation  is  the  work  of  accident;  for  whether  thou  wast  born  m  Shirus,  or  in  Morocco,  in  Thibet,  or  on  the 
Ganges,  or  in  the  "celestial  kingdom,"  or  on  the  Niger,  or  on  the  Tiber,  or  in  Petersburg,  or  Stockholm,  thou  art, 
without  thy  own  assistance,  and  without  the  ability  to  prevent  it,  a  worshiper  of  fire,  a  believer  in  the  Koran,  a  reverer 
of  Dalai  Lama,  of  Brahma,  or  a  disciple  of  Confucius;  or  thou  art  a  black  idolater,  or  an  orthodox  catholic,  or  a 
follower  of  the  Greek  church,  or  of  the  pure  gospel.  The  nourishment  too  of  that  divine  spark  is  unrefined,  and  its 
lustre  is  tarnished  by  folly  and  deceit.  The  sublime  ideas,  the  animating  feelings  of  natural  religion,  the  most  precious 
gift  to  mortals,  have  ever  been  converted  into  dead  formulas; — the  gold  has  been  buried  in  dross,  and  the  statutes  of 
men  have  prevailed  over  the  celestial  call.  Often  we  are  hardly  able  to  discern,  among  the  sprouts  of  the  neglected 
plant,  with  fruits  ingrafted  upon  it,  which  are  heterogeneous,  and  often  poisonous,  its  noble  root. 

The  harmony  of  nature  proclaims  a  supreme,  ruling  spirit.  But,  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  the  understanding 
could  not  devote  itself  to  the  majesty  of  a  god,  who  lives  in  all  the  powers  of  nature,  and  fills  heaven  and  earth  with 
his  presence.  Man  had  to  grope  a  long  way  in  the  darkness  of  history,  ere  he  only  began  to  reflect  upon  his  condition 
in  general  and  perceived  that  he  was  subject  to  powers,  superior  to  himself,  and  independent  of  his  will.  The  sun 
afforded  him  light  and  warmth ;  fire  burnt  him ;  thunder  terrified  him.  Every  thing  around  had  more  or  less  a  retro- 
active effect  upon  him.  He  was  long  a  machine,  which  was  subject  to  these  oflects  without  investigating  the  cause. 
Late  he  began  to  reflect,  and  a  series  of  rational  conclusions  broke  the  way  to  the  conception  of  a  higher  being. 

First,  when  he  considered  the  influence  of  the  elements  upon  himself,  he  inferred  his  own  weakness  and  subjection, 
as  well  as  the  power  and  dominion  of  those.  And  this  idea  of  a  higher  power  than  that  which  he  himself  possessed, 
was  the  first  foundation  of  the  conception  of  the  deity. 

Then  he  saw,  that  he  was  afl^ected  by  the  more  mighty  powers  of  nature  pleasantly  or  disagreeably.  They 
afforded  him  pleasure  or  pain,  joy  or  grief.  Those  were  objects  of  love,  these  of  aversion ;  those  he  called  good,  these 
bad.     He  desired  or  feared  their  presence,  and  thus  hope  and  fear  became  the  basis  of  his  religious  ideas. 

Subsequently,  as  he  judged  of  every  thing  by  comparison,  and  observed  vicissitudes  in  the  manifestations  of  the 
powers  of  nature  as  well  as  in  his  own,  he  conjectured  that  a  soul  was  the  moving  cause  with,  a  will  and  tanderstanding 
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like  his  own,  and  thence  deduced  further  conclusions.  From  intercourse  and  experience,  he  knew,  that  the  stronger 
may  be  mitigated,  or  rendered  kindly  disposed  to  the  weaker,  by  attestations  of  respect,  entreaties,  gifts  and  services; 
he  says  to  himself,  if  my  neighbour,  more  powerful  than  I,  wishes  to  injure  me,  I  humble  myself  before  him,  and,  as  a 
reward  for  my  subjection,  he  gi\es  me  protection.  So  will  I  do  with  the  invisible  powers.  I  will  invoke  the  spirits  of 
the  winds,  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  of  the  stars,  of  the  water,  and  of  the  celestial  fire,  supplicate  them,  that  they  may 
dispense  to  me  good,  and  deliver  me  from  evil;  I  will  conjure  the  spirits  of  wild,  rapacious  and  poisonous  animals,  that 
they  will  do  me  no  evil  which  lies  in  their  power.  I  will  conciliate  them  by  my  supplication  and  subjection,  and 
strive  to  preposess  them  in  my  favour  by  gifts.  Thus  originated  among  men,  the  ideas  of  genii  and  gods;  of 
reverence  and  offerings. 

In  the  beginning  these  ideas,  adapted  to  the  condition  of  their  discoverers,  were  obscure,  confused,  and  rude. 
Love  of  freedom  and  aversion  to  compulsion  arc  the  fundamental  traits  of  human  nature;  and,  as  long  as  men  found 
an  abundance  of  room  on  the  earth,  in  the  first  thousands  of  years  after  their  creation,  they  lived  in  families,  wandering 
from  valley  to  valley,  upon  the  wild  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  chase.  They  had  in  this  simple  relation  no  demand 
to  extend  or  regulate  their  conceptions  of  a  higher  being.  Their  divine  worship  was  limited  to  natural  pra\er,  and  the 
simplest  offerings.  In  their  condition  of  equality,  no  one  set  up  for  a  mediator  between  men  and  gods.  No  one  had  an 
abundance,  and  consequently  nothing  of  importance  to  give  away.  There  could  be,  therefore,  no  spungcrs  under  the 
name  of  priests,  and  no  dominion  under  the  name  of  an  altar.  Principles  of  faith  and  morality  were  equahy  simple, 
and  had  but  one  object,  that  of  self-preservation.  Religion  was  an  arbitrary  conception,  which  every  man  formed  for 
himself,  without  a  restricting  influence  upon  the  relation  of  men  among  one  another;  it  was  nothing  but  an  homage, 
rendered  to  the  superior  powers  of  nature  by  weak  beings. 

In  the  valleys  of  India,  in  the  vicinity  of  man's  cradle,  the  increase  in  population  first  compelled  men  to  form 
societies,  and  to  enlarge  their  means  of  subsistence  by  art.     They  learned  agriculture. 

Tho  knowledge  of  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  of  the  month,  and  of  the  renewal  of  the  year,  was  indispensable 
in  this  new  occupation.  It  was,  therefore  required  first  to  observe  the  course  of  the  sun,  which  in  its  apparent  relation 
through  the  whole  zodiac,  as  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  proclaimed  itself  as  the  first  and  highest  power  of  the  whole 
creation;  then  of  the  moon,  according  to  whose  changes  and  returns,  time  was  regulated  and  divided;  finalh-  of  the 
stars  and  planets,  according  to  the  appearance  of  which  in  the  noctural  horizon,  the  smaller  divisions  of  time  were 
measured;  in  short  agriculture  led  to  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and,  among  agricultural  nations,  there  arose  of  itself 
a  new  way  of  considering  the  ruling  and  directing  powers  of  the  world.     For,   afier    men   had  observed  that  the 
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productions  of  the  earth  stood  in  regular  and  constant  relations  to  the  celestial  bodies  ;  that,  not  only  the  time  of  the 
origin,  growth,  and  decay  of  es-cry  plant,  but  also  the  activity  of  the  elements,  tempests,  storms,  frost,  hail,  &lc.,  coincided 
with  the  appearance,  rising,  and  decline  of  the  same  star,  or  of  the  same  group  of  stars ;  that,  in  one  word,  the  suspen- 
sion and  the  activity  of  the  growth  of  plants  depended  on  the  influence  of  the  celestial  bodies;  they  deduced  the  greater 
power  of  this  luminary;  and  the  stars,  as  authors  and  dispensers  of  plenty  or  want,  of  fortune  or  misfortune,  became 
superior  powers,  the  principle  authors  of  good  and  evil.  Thus  originated  the  Indians'  connected  system  of  superior 
and  interior  gods,  and  the  abode  of  tlie  gods  now  became  heaven.  The  king  of  gods — Youh-Piter — was  the  sun. 
The  moon  was  his  companion,  the  planets  ministers,  deliverers  of  his  mandates,  messengers  and  ambassadors;  the  host 
of  stars — spirits;  genii,  or  angels — his  people;  heaven  his  empire.  Every  constellation  had  names,  offices,  attributes, 
and  symbols ;  all  of  which  were  derived  from  visible,  or  fancied  effects. 

The  embryos  of  a  nation  emigrated  from  India,  whicii  was  superabundantly  populated,  and  carried  with  them 
the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  astronomy,  and  the  religious  notions,  based  upon  it,  to  Ethiopia,  and  thence  to  Egypt. 
Here,  enclosed  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  the  periodical  inundations,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  depended,  made  them  perceive  there,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  importance  of  astronomical  knowledge,  and 
the  mathematical  sciences  (of  measurement  and  calculation),  they  improved  the  Indian  ideas  of  religion.  These  ideas, 
at  first  so  simple  (for  what  can  be  more  simple,  and  more  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  infancy, 
than  the  worship  of  stars  under  their  natural  forms  or  attributes,  in  their  relations  to  the  productions  of  the  earl h  and 
the  labors  of  agriculture,  visible  to  all  men,  and  understood  by  them!) — become,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  influence 
of  the  stars  upon  the  earth  and  its  relations  increased,  more  developed,  and  as  civilization  advanced,  the  symbols  and 
signs  which  represented  them  became  constantly  more  numerous.  No  wonder,  that  at  last  the  thread  of  knowledge 
was  lost  to  the  common  understanding. 

Men  were  now  found,  who  made  the  study  of  the  stars,  their  powers  and  influences,  their  symbols,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  them,  the  exclusive  employment  of  their  lives,  and,  as  they  regarded  their  vocation,  communicated  the 
results  of  their  investigations  to  the  people.  They  who  termed  the  nselves  the  learned  (the  wise),  foretold  when 
the  changes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  inundations  would  happen,  and  gave  rules  for  the  pi-e-determination  of 
the  changes  of  the  weather-,  and  of  the  best  time  to  sow  and  harvest.  In  consideration  of  such  services  rendered 
to  the  people,  these  men  were  exempted  from  common  labor,  and  the  state  provided  for  their  support.  In  their 
investii'ations  concerning  the  properties  of  fi'uits  and  herbs,  they  became  ac(|uainfed  wiih  their  nutritious  and 
medicinal  powers;    the  consideration  of  the    action    of   the    elements  led  to  the  investigation  of  their  laws,  to  the 
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knowledge  of  their  nature  and  reciprocal  relations.  Thus  they  became  the  founders  of  the  mathematical,  medicinal 
and  physical  sciences.  But  because,  for  the  want  of  a  written  language,  they  had  no  means  of  communicating  their 
knowledge,  except  by  painful  oral  instruction,  they  transferred  it  only  to  friends  and  relations;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  all  science  was  confined  to  a  few  families,  who  claimed  its  exclusive  possession,  and  adopted  towards  the 
people — the  laity — a  proud  spirit  of  casts  and  separation.  All  the  higher  knowledge  was  for  the  last  veiled  in  unpene» 
trable  mystery;  and,  as  the  circle  of  light  increased  among  those  devoted  to  science,  thicker  darkness  enveloped  ihe 
multitude.  Was  it  then  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  people  considered  those  who  predicted  the  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses  and  comets,  and  caused  them,  as  it  were,  to  lake  place  at  their  bidding,  whose  art  banished  death  from  the  bed 
of  the  sick,  and  healed  broken  limbs,  who  could  handle  serpents  and  produce  marvellous  appearances,  at  last  as  a 
higher  order  of  beings,  and  as  favorites  of  the  celestial  powers?  Was  it  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  they,  to  obtain  the 
good  which  they  desired,  and  to  avert  evil,  received  those  men,  as  mediators  and  interpreters  between  the  gods  and 
themselves?  —  Behold  !  in  this  manner  the  sacerdotal  cast  originated  ;  that  molister,  which  under  the  name  of  religion 
established  a  realm  of  mysteries  and  a  monopoly  of  science,  that  cast  loaded  with  imprecations,  which,  leagued  with  . 
despotism,  stupified  the  people,  and  checked  the  advancement  of  human  improvement  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Egyptians,  carried  to  Greece  by  Cecrops,  and  spread  by  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian 
commercial  colonies,  in  all  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  Atlantic  ocean,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
and  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  became  the  mother  of  all  the  western  polytheism,  which,  adorned  by  the  Greeks,  continued  to 
flourish  under  Home,  the  empress  of  the  world,  until,  weakened  by  the  inquiries  of  philosophers,  it  gradually  vanished 
before  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  greeted  with  jubilee  by  disconsolate  man.  No  system  has  lasted  longer, 
none  exercised  an  equal  dominidn.  The  whole  of  the  ancient  world  wore  its  fetters;  yes,  modified  by  times,  circum- 
stances, and  prejudices,  it  is  still  manifest  among  many  nations  and  religions,  and  survives,  even  among  those  who 
despise  it,  in  symbols,  and  runs  as  a  secret  thread  through  their  theological  systems. 

In  the  dissemination  of  Egyptian  civilization,  the  sacerdotal  cast  displayed  a  restless  activity;  for  they  saw  in  its 
extension  the  must  efficacious  means  for  the  enlargement  and  cunfirmation  of  their  power,  and  for  the  execution  of 
their  enormous  design  of  usurping  tiic  dominion  of  the  world  by  the  tutelage  of  all  nntions. 

Always  in  pursuit  of  this  sole  object  every  wiicre,  the  spirit  of  the  priests,  their  system  of  policy,  and  their  conduct, 
were  similar  among  all  nations.  Heligion,  henceforth,  only  the  cloak  and  servant  of  this  endeavour,  was  debased  to  the 
means  of  closiding  the  understanding  of  nations,  and  of  leading  them  in  darkness  at  pleasure. 
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Reflection  upon  religious  mysteries  was  stamped  as  the  worst  crime  against  the  avenging  deity-  Authority  took 
the  place  of  free  investigation,  the  terror  at  the  penal  power  that  of  conviction,  the  monopoly  of  the  sciences  finally 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  afforded  them  always  new  means  to  plunder 
the  debased  people  at  pleasure. 

All  virtues,  even,  in  the  hands  of  these  men,  became  the  means  of  satisfying  their  hypocritical  and  unbounded 
selfishness.  In  order  to  avoid  the  care  of  wealth,  they  veiled  themselves  in  the  mantle  of  voluntary  poverty  ;  and,  in 
poverty,  they  secured  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  wealth.  In  order  to  remain  exempt  from  domestic  care  and  trouble, 
thev  lived  in  celibacy.  They  exalted  their  own  consideration  and  their  devotion  to  virtue,  in  order  that  their  idleness 
might  be  respected,  and  that  tney  might  live  in  respectable  sloth  upon  the  labor  of  others.  They  pronounced  gitts  and 
oflerings  to  the  godr  acceptable  works,  in  order  that  they  might  never  be  wanting  in  incomes,  secure  and  iiee  from 
expense.  They  invented  the  spectacular  pageantry  of  worship,  in  order  to  play  by  that  means  before  the  gaping  people 
the  part  of  gods,  whose  interpreters  and  mediators  they  claimed  to  be,  and  whose  power  they  arrogated  to  themselves; 
and  they  exalted  the  power  of  the  kings  and  sanctified  their  persons,  in  order,  as  creators  of  this  nimbus,  to  make 
their  own  devotion  more  impressive  on  the  people,  and  to  make  the  anointed  more  secure  to  their  confederates,  whom 
they  led  by  invisible  threads.  They  preached  the  iiijuriousness  of  enlightening  the  understanding,  in  order  to  remain 
the  sole  possessors  of  all  science,  and  perverted  public  instruction,  where  they  could  not  entirely  prevent  it,  so  tliat  it 
niade  the  people  only  more  stupid  and  servile,  not  wiser  and  more  intelligent:  in  short,  this  cast,  which  at  .nil  times  and 
among  all  nations  knew  how  to  place  itself,  so  as  to  escape  the  burdens  and  trouble  of  other  conditions,  and  "|iiucked 
the  roses  of  life  without  the  thorns,"  practiced  for  thousands  of  years  this  secret:  to  live  in  the  midst  of  anai'cliy  in 
peace,  under  despotism,  which  it  continually  favored,  in  security,  under  labor,  which  it  preached,  in  repose,  and  idleness, 
in  the  bosom  of  want  in  abundance,  and  in  humility  as  ruler  over  time  and  eternity. 

But  what  w^as  taught  the  people  as  sacred  truth,  the  religion  of  the  great  mass,  could  not  satisfy  those  tlevoted  to 
it,  the  priests.  Therefore,  besides,  the  general  worship,  there  existed  every  where,  where  the  Egyptian  formed  the 
basis,  a  secret  doctrine  for  the  narrow  circle  of  the  elect.  It  may  be  supposed  that  there  were  still  nif>re  truths,  as 
now,  whose  unveiled  disclosure  to  the  people  would  never  be  permitted. — In  later  times,  profane  philos'pl'crs  f  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  cast,  especially  the  Greek  philosophers),  by  the  way  of  simple  speculation  niri'-ed  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  vain  and  deceptive  in  the  public  worship,  and  to  higher  truth.  These  noble  men.  :ihv;i\s  the 
objects  of  sacerdotal  persecution,  formed  a  select  circle  of  disciples  around  them,  in  order  to  preserve  tins  knoM  Ipijge; 
and  thus  originated  fraternities,  from  whose  centre  as  much  light  irradiated  as  the  general  state  of  civilizaiinn  and  the 
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relation  of  the  times  permitted.     It  was  by  them  that  the  orthodox  pabytheism  was  undermined,  liie  omnipotence  and 
respect  of  tiie  priests  weaivencd,  and  the  mass  gradually  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

One  of  the  most  mighty  and  lasting  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  for  the  maintenance  of  their  power,  was 
the  oracle.     This  device  shows  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  plurality  of  mortals  are  incessantly  tormented  with  ihc  disquiet  desire  of  raising  the  veil  which  conceals  their 
future.  They  ever  conjecture  a  mysterious  connection  between  actual  or  fancied  feelings,  which  the}  call  presentiments, 
and  future  event*,  a  belief,  wliich  is  really  founded  upon  the  most  ridiculous  self-love,  to  which  man  can  yield.  For 
what  else  is  thy  belief  in  presentiments,  rightly  considered,  than  the  fancy  that  the  Almighty,  from  particular  interests 
in  thy  little  personality  and  its  private  aflairs,  will  alter  the  immutable,  eternal  laws  of  nature,  and  assemble  ministering 
spirits  around  thee,  with  the  office  to  signify  by  secret  signs  thy  future? — It  suffices  that  this  particular  foible  of  the 
majority  of  men,  which  has  prevailed  at  all  times,  was  early  observed  by  arch  deceivers,  as  a  circumstance  from  which 
great  advantages  might  be  derived.  Thus  originated  thq  interpretation  of  forebodings  (signs),  and  the  priests  took 
possession  of  this  trade,  jealous  of  uniting  all  spiritual  power  in  their  hands,  and  practiced  it  as  a  monopoly.  The 
powers  of  the  world,  befriended  by  the  priests,  saw  in  it  an  edective  means  of  leading  the  people.  Always  favoring 
with  pleasure  all  which  folly  and  superstition  propogated,  they  took  these  soothsayers  into  their  protection,  and 
demanded  by  their  own  example,  belief  in  the  sacred  art  of  predicting  the  future  from  dreams,  presentiments,  signs, 
constellations,  from  the  entrails  of  immolated  animals,  and  the  flight  of  birds,  &c.  &c.  With  this  profession  of  deceit, 
the  institution  of  the  proper  oracle,  resting  on  a  similar  basis,  was  most  intimately  connected.  Oracles — places  where 
revealing  answers  were  obtained  from  the  interpreters  of  the  deity — were  commonly  established  in  situations,  where 
either  the  terror  of  nature,  or,  sacred  remembrances,  supported  by  tradition,  disposed  the  heart  to  devotion.  The 
priests  were  prudent  enough,  before  they  let  their  god  speak,  to  sound  the  inquirer  about  all  circumstances,  which 
might  form  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  conjecture  concerning  his  future  fate ;  and  they  were  experienced  enough  in  the 
world,  in  order,  from  the  relations  of  states  of  any  time,  and  the  characters  of  their  rulers,  to  draw  probahle  conclusions 
concerning  coming  events.  If  the  oracle  proved  right,  it  was  loudly  proclaimed  through  the  world ;  if  it  failed,  it  was 
carefully  kept  secret  The  answers  were  always  so  composed  that  another,  and  often  opposite  interpretation  of  the 
saying  might  be  given,  and  so  that  a  true  prophecy  might  be  very  well  made  out,  however  the  die  fell.  Legislators, 
generals,  and  kings,  respected  the  oracles,  because  they  were  etlective  means  for  promoting  their  designs ;  for  often 
where  reason  and  power  could  produce  no  eflect,  the  decision  of  the  god  put  down  the  opposition. 

There  were  oracles,  which  were  respected  not  by  one  nation  only,  but  in  all  the  known  world.     The  most  ancient 
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and  renowned,  were  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  that  of  Dodona,  likewise  of  Egyptian  origin 
Youn<»er.  but  not  less  renowned,  was  that  of  Delphi,  in  Greece,  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  side  of  Parnassus.  The 
place  where  the  answers  were  received,  was  a  cave  in  a  narrow,  rocky  valley,  not  far  from  the  great  temple  of  Apollo; 
Ihe  same  place  where  once  the  god,  according  to  the  mythology,  killed  the  dragon  Python.  The  cave  was  called  Pytheion. 
Tradition  ascribes  its  discovery  to  a  shepherd,  who  tended  his  flocks  on  the  declivity  of  Parnassus,  and,  as  he  rested 
at  the  entrance,  fell  into  prophetic  inspiration,  probably  a  trick  performed  by  Apollo's  priests.  They  constructed  by 
bng  pillared  halls,  the  new  sanctuary  within  the  old,  and  placed  over  the  cave  the  golden  tripod,  upon  the  priestess, 
called  Pythia,  as  the  inspiring  vapors  arose,  received  and  disclosed  the  inspirations  of  the  god.  This  prophetess  was 
a  deranged  girl,  trained  by  the  priests  for  the  delusion.  After  this  poor  deranged  maiden  had  bathed  in  the  near 
Castalian  spring,  and  then  crowned  with  laurel,  and  amid  sacred  songs  had  sat  down  upon  the  tripod,  adorned  with 
laurel,  she  fell — after  a  few  minutes  of  profound  silence — into  convulsions.  She  trembled,  and  from  her  mouth  resounded 
plaintive  cries  and  long  groans.  This  state  was  succeded  by  complete  madness.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  mouth  foamed, 
her  hair  stood  erect,  and  the  strong-fisted  priests  held  her,  being  in  hideous  convulsions,  forcibly  back  upon  the  tripod ; 
then  finally  the  god  disclosed  himself  in  fearful  howling,  by  separate  words  and  syllables,  which  the  priests  noted  with 
care  and  reverence,  arranged  and  delivered  to  the  incjuirers  in  writing.  At  first,  the  answers  were  in  verse ;  later  his 
godship  was  pleased  to  communicate  them  in  prose.  This  disgusting,  nonsensical  delusion  of  a  gang  of  deceivers  lasted 
1500  years,  and  the  deranged  instrument  of  the  priests'  cunning  received  not  only  the  most  respectful  hommage  and 
the  richest  gifts  of  the  deputies  from  all  the  Grecian  states,  but  also  of  all  the  potentates  and  kings  of  the  old  world. 
More  than  once  the  answers  of  the  Pythia  determined  the  fate  of  whole  kingdoms,  and  their  effect  upon  Greece,  as  a 
common  tie  of  the  nation  and  as  the  support  of  the  government,  during  so  long  a  period  was  immense. 

When  the  national  governments  ceased,  or  were  only  shadows  without  respect  or  power  in  the  nation,  when  the 
world-swaying  potentates  in  Greece  had  no  need  of  the  god's  assent,  and  would  have  received  his  disapprobation 
unkindly,  his  oracle  was  then  limited  to  private  aflairs,  and  after  Nero  had  robbed  Apollo's  temple  of  the  last  remnant 
of  its  treasures,  and  the  priests  fasted  over  the  grave  of  their  god's  power,  then  he  "never  spake  word  more."  Constantino 
finally  carried  the  golden  tripod  to  Constantinople,  and  adorned  with  it — a  race-course ! 

Of  Delphi's  former  splendor,  of  which  all  the  ancient  writers,  -from  Homer  to  Strabo,  relate  so  many  wonderful 
things,  no  trace  remains.  The  scenes  of  nature  only,  and  a  multitude  of  tombs,  hewn  in  the  sides  of  Parnassus,  mark 
the  site  of  Delphi,  upon  which  the  little  miserable  village  of  Castri  is  situated,  which  is  inhabited  by  shepherds. 
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The  engraving  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  place  where  Apollo's  renowned  sanctuary  stood.  The  Castalian  spring 
is  still  as  magnificent  as  it  was  3000  years  ago.  It  rises  high  out  of  a  rock,  and  falls  as  a  cascade  into  a  basin  below, 
once  the  bath  of  the  Pythia.  The  high  walls  of  rock  are  smoothly  wrought,  and  here  and  there  are  still  seen  the 
excavited  niches,  in  which  the  gifts  for  the  god  were  deposited.  On  the  right  the  cave  is  seen,  over  which  the  tripod 
stood ;  but  no  god  enters  it  more — our  profane  time  has  converted  it  into  a  gout-stall. 


XIX.    CLUmiW,  IN  TYROL. 


The  country  of  the  Rhine  has,  indeed,  found  its  bards  in  all  languages.  Learned  travellers  of  all  nations,  have 
found  it  convenient  enough  to  sketch  the  magnificent  landscape  on  their  boats,  and  to  complete  the  picture,  according 
to  their  tastes,  at  their  desks,  aided  by  the  thousand  descriptions  of  their  predecessors,  and  then  to  join  in  the  universal 
chorus  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  the  fairy  land  on  the  Rhine.  For  it  has  so  happened,  that  the  educated  Russian,  as 
well  as  the  North  American,  the  Hungarian  nobleman,  as  well  as  the  Englishman,  is  often  better  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  our  valley  of  the  Rhine  from  Mentz  to  Coblentz,  than  with  that  of  the  environs  of  his  paternal  city ;  bui 
so  much  the  less  are  they  aware,  that  other  regions  of  Germany  conceal  many  an  unknown  world  of  beauties,  which 
are  not  inferior  to  those  in  that  celebrated  valley.  Ail  that  is  charming  on  the  Rhine,  is  found  almost  as  beautiful  on 
the  Elbe,  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  on  the  Austrian  Danube;  more  beautiful  in  some  vallies  of  Krain,  Tyrol,  and 
Steyermark ;  unrivaled  in  the  valley  of  the  Imi,  above  and  below  Innsbruck.  The  most  sublime  and  lovely  scenei-y 
of  mountains  and  vallies,  in  a  constantly  changing  variety  of  forms,  enlivened  by  a  river,  which,  although  it  does  not 
emulate  the  Rhine  in  size,  is  always  majestic,  cloisters  and  castles,  clear  prospects,  succeeding  abruptly  the  darkness 
of  deep  vallies,  are  here  beheld,  and  nothing  is  wanting,  which  afibrds  pleasure  in  a  lour  on  the  Rhine,  and  much 
is  found,  which  would  be  sought  in  vain  on  that — e.  g.  glimmering  summit  of  snow,   elevated  to  the  height  of  the 
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clouds,  and  luminous  glaziers.  Were  it  not  an  old  disease  of  man  ever  to  search  again,  where  others  have  found 
before  him,  it  could  not  be  comprehended,  why  the  swarms  of  travellers  from  all  countries,  year  after  year,  constantly 
select  the  country  of  the  Rhine  for  the  object  of  their  travels,  and  make  a  pilgrimage  tliillier,  exclusively  to  purchase 
the  engagement  of  sublime  apd  beautiful  scenery,  while  they  leave  unvisited  the  equally  magnificent  regions  in  other 
parts  of  our  country. 

The  ent^raving  presents  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  panorama,  along  the  valley  of  the  Inn. 

The  half-ruined  mountain  fortress  of  Clumm,  is  picturesquely  situated  close  to  the  high-road,  which  leads  from 
Tjrrol  to  Baden  and  Switzerland,  about  24  miles  west  of  Innsbruck,  on  a  round,  perpendicularly  detached  rock, 
accessible  only  by  a  bold  wooden  bridge,  extending  over  the  intervening  chasm.  From  its  tower,  one  of  the  most 
charinin<T  prospects  is  enjoyed,  unsurpassed  even  by  Switzerland.  The  tra\eller  has  before  him,  at  his  feet  the 
romantic,  fertile  valley  of  the  Inn,  through  which  a  broad  river  winds,  bounded  by  dark,  rugged  cliffs,  rising  to  the 
height  of  a  thousand  feet.  Over  these  rise,  hke  an  amphitheatre,  the  higher  masses  of  the  Alps,  and  high  over  these 
hantr  the  enormous  ice-fields  of  Hochgrindl,  whose  eternally  snow-clad  peaks,  at  the  height  of  10,000  feet,  appear 
amon"  the  clouds.  At  a  great  distance  on  the  right  and  left,  glimmer  the  white  summits  of  the  Saltzburg  Alps,  of  the 
Ferner  and  Platey,  and  still  further  that  of  the  Oerteler,  nearly  equal  to  Mont  Blanc  in  height.  The  view  of  the 
mountains  is  the  most  magnificent  at  sunset,  when  the  glaziers  in  their  gold,  shine  like  so  many  fairy  castles. 
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XX.    ROUEIV. 


Rouen,  the  ancient  capital  of  Normandy,  now  the  principal  place  of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  is  situated 
in  a  low,  sterile  region  on  the  Seine,  which  Is  there  wide  and  deep,  and  navigable  for  smaller  vessels,  about  15  miles 
from  its  mouth  and  76  from  Paris.  It  contains  12,000  houses,  and  perhaps  100,000  inhabitants.  After  Paris,  Lyons  and 
Marseilles,  it  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  of  France. 

Ptolemy,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  mentions  it  historically.  He  calls  it  Rothomagus,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Velocasses.  After  the  Romans  had  subjugated  this  tribe,  they  made  it  a  miUtary  post.  It  is  evident  from  the 
architectural  works  of  the  Romans,  that  it  must  have  been  a  considerable  place. 

The  Franks  succeeded  the  Romans  in  its  dominion,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  the  piratical  Danes  (Normans), 
who  took  Rouen,  A.  D.  841,  pillaged  it  and  established  themselves  in  the  country.  The  earlier  name  of  the  province 
(Neustria)  was  now  changed  to  Normandy. 

The  dominion  of  the  Danes  was  not  undisturbed.  The  kings  of  France  made  repeated  attempts,  often  in  alliance 
with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  the  German  emperors,  to  expel  again  these  foreign  intruders.  They  did  not  succeed; 
but  the  country  was  ruined  by  the  means.  Rouen  also  had  much  to  suffer:  in  930  and  931  it  sustained  hard  sieves 
and  oppressions. 

The  ambitious  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  embarked  for  Britain  and  vanguished  its  contendinji  princes.  Having 
become  king  of  all  England,  he  converted  his  inherited  territory  into  a  province  of  his  new  kingdom.  Under  his 
successors  France  renewed  its  attempts  repeatedly  to  regain  Normandy ;  but  it  was  not  until  Dunois,  the  bastard, 
finally  expelled  the  Britains  from  Normandy,  that  France  recovered  its  dominion.  The  reformation  found  zealous  friends 
in  this  city,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  10th  century  the  greater  part  of  the  distinguished  and  wealthy,  publicly 
professed  the  reformed  doctrine.  Violently  oppressed  they  ventured  on  insurrection.  They  were  vanquished,  and 
those  that  escaped  this  catastrophe — about  500  families — were  butchered  on  the  notorious  eve  of  Bartholomew  (the 
bloody  festival  of  Paris). 
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This  was  succeeded  by  a  long  repose.  Rouen  rose  at  first  slowly ;  but  rapidly  when  it  became  the  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  France.  It  was  considered  the  third  city  of  France  in  coinnierco  and  trade,  and  contained  above  90,000 
inhabitants  when  the  revolution  broke  out.  Like  Paris  and  Lyons,  it  presented,  during  the  succeeding  times  of  terror, 
a  scene  of  famine,  pillage  and  bloodshed.  1200  citizens  lost  their  lives  by  the  guillotine.  The  number  of  the  iniiabitants 
decreased  to  65,000. 

Tiie  re-tlourishing  state  of  the  city  coincides  with  the  government  of  Napoleon,  whose  continental  system  was  very 
favorable  to  the  internal  manufactures.  Rouen,  as  the  centre  of  them,  could  only  gain  by  it,  and  might  easily  comfort 
itself  about  the  loss  of  its  sea  commerce,  which  since  the  restoration  it  regained  also. 

This  marine  commerce,  though  overcome  by  the  more  favorably  situated  Havre,  is  yet  of  great  importance, 
principally  to  England,  Netherlands,  the  North  of  Germany  and  the  colonies. 

Rouen,  magnificent  by  its  situation  near  a  majestic  stream,  whose  shores  are  united  by  pontons,  has  a  considerable 
number  of  "grand  buildings  from  the  time  of  the  middle  ages,  but  presents  in  its  interior  a  gloomy  aspect.  The  greater 
part  of  the  houses  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  compact  in  small  and  angular  alleys.  For  this  reason  they  do  not  excite 
in  us  those  sentimental  feelings,  which  we  experience  in  many  of  the  old  cities  of  Germany,  for  instance  in  Nuremberg 
and  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  city,  is  the  celebrated  Cathedral,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  magnificent 
buildings,  which  has  ever  been  conceived  in  the  Christian  world.  It  was  erected  by  a  German,  and  the  admirable 
building,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  most  grand  and  splendid  in  his  native  country,  the  minster  in  Strasbourg,  the 
dome  in  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  the  Stephen's  church  in  Vienna,  manifests  its  origin,  the  national  spirit  of  the  Germans, 
in  all  its  peculiarity. 

With  the  Greek  a  serene  and  simple  spirit  predominates.  He  knows  how  to  accommodate  every  part  to  the  appointed 
purpose,  and  for  this  very  reason,  because  plan  and  execution  unite  in  perspicuous  manner.  The  prospect  of  a  Grecian 
building  charms  the  heart  of  every  spectator.  Quite  otherwise  is  the  case  with  the  German  in  his  buildings,  from  the 
period  of  his  peculiar  developement  of  art,  the  middle  ages.  He  precipitates  himself  into  an  unfathojnable  abyss  of 
thoughts,  and  a  world  of  forms,  every  one  treated  with  equal  care  is  gushing  forth  out  of  his  creating  hand.  So,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Rouen,  scarcely  one  column  is  like  the  other.  The  ornaments  are  of  infinite  diversity,  tlic  walls,  the 
steeples,  seem  to  have  a  soul,  and  out  of  every  point  rises  a  differently  formed  life.  The  light  itself  mi'st  he  divided  in 
brilliant  colours.  The  colours  amalgainate  to  etherial  forms,  to  illuminate  the  whole  by  a  mystical  light,  tha'  every  where 
may  meet  as  a  great,  significant  and  lively  woild.  All  arts  must,  as  it  were,  unite  themselves  to  one,  and  (fiis  very 
union  of  painting,  scul|)ture  and  architecture  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  German  manner  of  building.     We  are  struck 
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with  astonishment  if  we  consider  the  careful  and  anxious  study  of  the  smallest  parts,  and  compare  it  to  the  admirable 
depth  of  the  plan,  and  the  gigantic  grandeur  of  the  thought,  which  unites  all  these  various  parts,  too  great  a  number 
to  be  concentrated  in  one  view,  in  such  an  harmonious  order,  to  form  a  magnificent  symmetry. 

Without  symmetrical  proportion  are  the  strong  and  towering  walls,  the  stately  columns  stand  in  unconstrained 
order,  every  one  is  diflerent,  but  this  difference  is  not  so  much  as  noticed.  By  all  this  variety  of  forms,  no  one 
entering  the  Cathedral,  will  find  himself  disturbed  in  the  deep  and  silent  devotion  of  his  soul;  and  if  the  thrillin'^  notes 
of  the  organ,  sounding  like  the  roaring  of  the  mighty  sea,  are  heard,  if  the  loud  singing  of  choral  melodies  rouses  up  the 
feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  heart,  an  involuntary  feeling  of  awe  seizes  our  mind,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Holy  One,  and  subdued  by  this  feeling  of  a  higher  power,  we  prostrate 
ourselves  and  worship. 

The  chief  portal  of  this  church,  which  was  erected  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  repaired  and  enlarged,  has  on  either  side  an  elegantly  ornamented  steeple,  each  one  230  feet  high.  It  is  to  be 
regreted  that  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  building,  the  celebrated  centre  steeple,  which  as  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
world,  ascended  from  the  centre  of  the  temple  towards  the  clouds,  is  no  more.  The  lightning  struck  it  14  years  ago, 
during  a  violent  storm,  and  injured  its  walls  so  much,  that  it  had  to  be  taken  down. 

After  the  Cathedral,  all  connoisseurs  of  Gothic  architecture  admire  in  Rouen,  the  church  of  St.  Ouen,  and  the 
spacious  hall  of  the  former  palace  of  justice. 


XXI.    SULI. 


In  the  country  of  Albania,  lofty  mountains  surround  and  divide  as  it  were  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  space  of 
about  50  square  miles,  to  which  powers  almost  supernatural,  have  given  an  awful  and  magnificent  appearance.  Near 
one  hundred  rocky  pyramids,  the  most  of  them  bare  stones,  ascend  out  of  de^p  and  gloomy  vallies,  or  are  surrounded  by 
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dark  gulfs  and  bottomless  abysses,  in  which  subterraneous  water  is  roaring.     "One  might  imagine  to  see  a  rest  of  the 
old  chaos,"  says  a  travelling  Briton. 

This  country,  uninviting  as  a  place  of  residence,  is  celebrated  as  that  in  which,  according  to  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  the  giants  attempted  to  take  heaven  by  storm,  and  where  the  Acheron  flows,  on  whose  shores  the 
spirits  of  the  deceased  were  supposed  to  wander.  Since  thousands  of  years  it  was  not  visited,  much  less  inhabited 
by  man,  till  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century  some  Christians  of  Albania,  whose  native  country  the  Turks  had 
desolated  by  fire  and  sword,  took  refuge  there.  In  the  course  of  time,  they  were  joined  by  many  of  their  brethren, 
and  united  with  them,  they  erected  on  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  points  of  their  mountains  a  fort:  Suli.  They 
fortified  the  narrow  passes,  which  led  from  the  mountains  to  the  vallies,  and  as  by  the  continual  arrival  of  Grecian 
fu<Titives  their  number  increased  to  several  thousands,  they  built  on  their  mountains  castles  and  forts.  They  founded 
a  state,  which  enjoyed  a  patriarchal,  entirely  republican  form.  Every  head  of  a  family  had  the  full  command  of  his 
own  house :  in  public  affairs  they  were  equal.  To  defend  their  independence,  every  one,  capable  to  bear  arms,  without 
respect  to  age  or  sex,  had  to  risk  his  life,  and  hatred  to  the  Turks  was  considered  to  be  a  holy  law.  They  suffered  no 
books  of  law  amongst  them  ;  all  tiicir  disputes  were  decided  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 

They  supported  themselves  by  raising  cattle  in  their  narrow  vallies,  and  by  hunting  in  their  neighbouring  forests, 
but  principally  by  plundering  the  Turks  and  their  allies.  Influenced  by  these  circumstances,  barbarity,  intrepidity, 
bravery,  cunningness  and  patient  endurance  in  being  deprived  of  the  most  necessary  comforts  of  life,  became  soon  the 
general  features  of  their  character.  The  Suliots  were  a  terror  to  the  Turkish  population  of  Albania  and  Livatia,  and 
in  their  plundering  excursions  they  penetrated  sometimes  to  mount  Oeta.  The  Turks  sent  several  times  numerous 
armies,  on  purpose  to  extirpate  them,  but  without  success.  Seldom  they  entered  their  district,  and  never  con(|uered 
their  forts.  Suli,  the  strong  castle,  was  always  more  extended  and  fortified,  and  not  considered  without  reason,  unconquer- 
able. Ali,  Pacha  of  Janina,  a  cunning  and  bold  character,  a  monster  in  human  form,  who  raised  himself  from  a  beggar, 
extreme  poverty,  to  the  most  powerful  vassal,  and  the  most  successful  rebel  of  the  Porte,  was  determined  to  suppress  the 
Suliots,  but  spent  his  treasures  and  sacrificed  his  troops,  for  13  years,  without  accomplishing  the  end  he  had  in  view. 
In  this  romantic  war,  40,000  Turks,  fell  victims  to  the  balls  and  swords  of  this  small  army.  And  as  the  Suliots  found 
themselves  by  famine  and  desperation  prevented  to  defend  their  country  any  longer,  they  delivered  the  castle  on 
condition  of  a  free  retreat,  and  emigrated  with  their  wives  and  children  to  Zephalonia,  prefering  the  sacrifice  of  their 
native  country  to  oppression.  Ali  demolished  ali  castles,  except  tiie  strongest,  in  which  he  put  a  garrison.  Many 
years  afterwards,  the  rebellious  Ali,  in  Janina,  was  besieged.  In  this  embarrassment  he  sent  his  grandson  to  the  leaders 
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of  the  Suliots  in  Zephalonia,  and  promised  them  to  return  their  district  and  to  acknowledge  their  independence,  if  they 
would  assist  him  against  the  Turks.  His  grand  son  iiimself  should  be  the  hostage  of  this  promise.  The  Suhots  com- 
manded by  the  bold  Marco  Bozzaris,  approached,  took  possession  of  their  mountaineous  country,  and  fought  success- 
fully for  Ali.  The  old  tyrant  was  not  defeated  till  he  was  left  by  the  Suliots,  whom  he  mortally  hated,  and  treated  in 
a  rascally  manner. 

After  the  defeat  of  Ali,  Reschid,  Pacha  and  commander  of  a  Turkish  army,  approached  unnoticed  at  their  noisy 
forts,  and  surrounded  them  (1822.)  Compelled  by  hunger,  the  Suliots,  after  all  sustenance  was  exhausted,  and  in  vain 
they  craved  the  most  disgusting  surrogates  of  human  nourishment,  delivered  a  second  time  their  forts  into  the  hands 
of  their  inherited  enemies.  But  this  deliverance  did  not  take  place  till  by  the  mediation  of  the  English  Ambassador, 
they  were  assurred  of  a  free  retreat  to  Zephalonia.  3000  of  this  heroic  people  went  on  board  of  English  vessels. 
Several  hardened,  hot-headed  young  men,  who  had  united  themselves  by  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  to  take  bloody  re- 
venge on  the  Turks,  dispersed  among  the  mountains,  and  leading  the  lives  of  robbers,  they  became  a  terror  to  the 
Turks.  Soon  after  the  Greecian  nation  summoned  their  sons  to  the  glorious  war  of  independence.  The  Suliots  with- 
out hesitation  united  themselves  under  the  command  of  Bozzaris,  expelled  the  Turks  from  their  native  country,  took 
possession  of  their  dearly  beloved  Suli,  and  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  soon  considered  as  the 
bravest  of  the  Greecian  army,  and  many  a  glorious  victory  was  gained  by  their  instrumentality. 

The  army  of  the  Suliots  diminished  rapidly,  and  anticipating  their  entire  destruction,  they  solemnly  vowed  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  to  the  welfare  of  their  nation.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August,  1823,  Marco  Bozzaris  attacked 
the  powerful  pacha  of  Scutari  in  the  camp  of  Carponissi  at  the  head  of  his  five  hundred,  he  boldly  cut  a  bloody  way 
through  20,000  Turks  to  the  tent  of  the  hostile  commander,  and  in  the  very  act  of  taking  him  a  prisoner,  a  ball  enter- 
ing his  body,  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  "I  die  worthy  of  a  Suliot,"  exclaimed  the  hero,  at  the  crisis  of  the  most 
glorious  victory,  and  expired.  His  brother  Constantino  concluded  the  action,  which  saved  Greece.  At  that  period  five 
thousand  Turks  lay  on  the  field  of  battle;  all  arms  and  baggage  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  Turks  ceased 
fighting  for  that  time  and  returned  home ;  once  more  the  Suliots  saw  their  native  mountains  and  demolished  castles,  and 
then  they  elevated  the  cross  anew.  They  joined  the  brave  Philhellnes  and  fought,  till  the  destruction  of  them  at  Pelta, 
and  then  in  the  celebrated  heroic  defence  of  Missolunghi,  only  a  few  survived ;  and  this  few  paid  their  solemn  vow  in 
the  succeeding  battles  for  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks.  The  nation  of  the  Suliots  are  no  more,  except  the  small  nest  of 
women  and  children  which  had  found  an  asylum  in  Zephalonia :  but  their  glorious  memory  will  last  as  long  as  the  virtue 
of  sacrificing  patriots  will  be  admired.  _    . 
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Our  excellent  steel  engraving  is  executed  by  a  skilful  hand  after  a  drawing  taken  at  the  very  spot.  It  is  a  correc 
representation  of  the  principle  castle,  Suli,  and  the  surrounding  demolished  forts,  and  at  the  same  time  a  true  picture  of 
the  character  of  this  memorable  country. 


XXn.  SYBIL  TEMPLE,  AT  TIVOLI,  ]\EAR  ROME. 


TivDLi,  built  upon  a  hill  at  the  shores  of  the  Teverone,  capital  of  a  district  in  this  country,  six  miles  from  Rome,  is 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  salubrious  air,  and  celebrated  by  its  classical  reminiscenses.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  Tibur,  with  its  temples  and  palaces ;  here  are  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  country  seats,  in  which  the  Emperors  and 
great  men  of  Rome,  then  the  mistress  of  the  world,  forgot  the  cares  of  the  government,  and  united  every  thing  that 
may  contribute  to  the  enjoyments  of  hum^n  life.  In  this  delightful  country  Macen  had  his  celebrated  villa,  to  which  he 
invited  the  greatest  heroes  and  poets  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  golden  age  of  the  Latin  literature;  here  was  the  coun- 
try seat  of  Horace,  where  he  formed  his  poems  dedicated  to  nature,  love  and  friendship ;  here  the  Emperor  Hadrian  built  his 
celebrated  \-illa,  a  place  which  covered  an  area  two  miles  in  circumference,  including  a  circus,  ampitheatre,  naumachies, 
several  temples  and  many  haHs,  grottos  and  baths,  where  the  Emperor,  who  loved  the  arts,  collected  all  the  master- 
pieces which  could  be  found  in  Greece,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy.  This  is  the  place  whence,  since  centuries,  are  brought 
the  most  beautiful  statues,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  Protected  by  the  spirit  of  civilization,  these 
treasures  are  now  secured  from  all  dangers,  and  generally  considered  to  be  the  models  to  the  modern  arts,  amongst  the 
remnants  of  ancient  Tibur.  Reminding  us  of  the  culture,  literature,  and  universal  history  of  antiquity,  is  one,  which  by  its 
excellent  situation  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  lofty  rock,  opposite  the  cascades  of  the  Anio,  (at  present  Teverone,) 
and  by  its  beautiful  and  admirably  symmetrical  structure,  attracts  and  engages  our  attention  more  than  all  the  rest 
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It  is  the  subject  of  our  engraving — a  small  round  temple  of  white  marble,  dedicated  to  Sybilla,  according  to  others  to 
Vesta.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of  the  time  of  Augustus ;  in  respect  to  symmetry,  not  excel- 
led by  any  one  in  the  world.  It  remained  uninjured  till  the  last  century.  All  destroying  time  seemed  purposely  to  spare 
this  beautiful  structure,  as  a  rich  Briton,  Lord  Bristol,  conceived  the  strange  idea  to  change  his  park  in  England  to 
Tivoli,  and  to  deceive  deception  itself,  to  spoil  the  maternal  soil  of  the  most  valuable  ruins  of  ancient  Tibur,  and  to 
transport  them  to  his  Pseudo-Tibur.  The  beginning  should  be  made  with  the  Sybil  Temple.  He  lost  no  time  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  and  purchased  it  from  a  Tibuntine,  an  inn  keeper,  on  whose  ground  it  was.  A  number  of  hired  stone- 
masons commenced  taking  it  apart.  Six  of  the  eighteen  Corinthian  columns  were  already  taken  from  their  pedestals, 
the  roof  and  the  third  part  of  the  ceiling  taken  off  and  removed,  as  a  messenger  from  Rome  arrived  with  a  written  com- 
mand to  discontinue  the  work  of  destruction.  For  the  repairing  of  this  splendid  monument  of  ancient  architecture,  how- 
ever, nothing  was  done.  To  the  gradual  effects  of  time  it  is  left  to  accomplish,  what  this  Briton,  infatuated  by  a  foolish, 
passionate  love  of  arts  has  begun. 

Of  the  charming  scenery  of  Tibur,  the  celebrated  cascades  of  the  Anio,  over  which  the  ruins  of  the  Mazenir  villa 
are  projecting,  a  full  description  will  be  given  in  another  number,  accompanied  with  an  engraving. 


XXm.  KVINS  OF  PHYL.AE,  IN  UPPER  EGYPT. 


Amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity  which  preceded  all  the  otners  in  civilization,  the  Egyptians  are  the  third.  Indian 
colonists  brought  civilization  from  its  original  site  to  Africa  ;  the  Ethiopians  transplanted  it  to  Nubia  i?nd  Egypt,  and  from 
there  it  was  by  Cekrops,  who  emigrated  from  Sais  to  Attira,  introduced  in  Europe.  Already  three  thousand  years 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  Indian  arts  and  sciences  had  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  their  second  home. 

Upper  Egypt  was  at  that  time  a  great  and  powerful  empire,  the  number  of  wliosc  inhabitants  seems  almost  incre- 
dible to  us.     It  was  a  country  of  the  most  admirable  activity,  where  miracles  of  human  power  and  perseverance  were 
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accomplished,  the  centre  of  industry  and  commerce,  in  whose  bosom  the  riches  of  the  surrounding  nations  were  lavished. 
At  present  it  is  a  poor,  unhappy  country,  with  scarcely  one  iiundred  and  fifty  thousand  iniiabitants,  of  whom  the  most  are 
Nomades,  without  real  estates  and  agriculture  ;  the  scenery  of  robbery,  utter  devastation,  tyranny  and  misery.  A  few 
days'  journey  from  Cairo  already,  stream  upwards,  the  country  is  almost  void  of  population,  and  agriculture  ceases. 
Monuments  of  antiquity,  remnants  of  temples,  palaces  and  forts,  columns,  aqueducts  and  canals,  pyramids  and  tombs, 
desolate  hamlets  and  villages  half  in  ruins  or  forsaken  are  seen  by  turns.  Near  the  borough  of  Kenne,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  from  Cairo,  opposite  to  the  ancient  Denderah,  the  traveller  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  takes  his 
way  through  the  desert,  through  which  leads  him  a  tedious  journey  of  three  days,  and  not  before  he  arrives  at  Seyene, 
a  miserable  town  at  the  boundaries  of  Nubia,  he  meets  the  magnificent  stream  again.  Here  its  current  is  not  scarcely 
perceptible,  like  in  some  distance  below,  where  this  river  has  at  many  places  more  the  appearance  of  a  long  lake,  than 
of  a  stream;  rushing  out  of  a  narrow  defile,  it  rolls  its  billows  rapidly  through  the  fertile  valley,  with  all  the  signs  ol  an 
extraordinary  impulse.  Five  miles  from  Seyene  is  the  remarkable  place  where  the  Nile  in  time  immemorial  precipitated  a 
broad  rocky  wall,  which  obstructed  its  current;  the  remnants  of  it  are  islands  dispersed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  between 
which  the  water  forces  its  way  with  a  terrible  impetuosity,  roaring  like  peals  of  thunder.  Geographers  call  this  spot  the 
tenth  (last)  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  here  its  navigation  ceases.  With  astonishment  the  traveller  perceives,  after  he  has 
recovered  from  the  charm  excited  by  this  magnificent  scenery,  on  several  of  these  romantic  islands,  traces  of  walls, 
and  near  the  shore,  many  ruins,  which  prove  that  this  desolate  region,  almost  deserted  by  human  beings,  was  once  the 
centreof  Egyptian  grandeur  and  splendour.  More  than  all  the  others  attracts  at  Phylae,  an  island  near  to  the  cataract, 
(the  Phul  of  the  Bible,)  the  attention  of  travellers,  by  the  magnificence  and  multitude  of  its  monuments.  It  is  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  broad,  and  its  regular,  almost  spheriodical  form,  appears  more  to  be 
the  work  of  art  than  of  nature.  At  all  places  where  the  shore  is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  stream,  it  is  elevated  by 
walls,  and;  all  incisions  and  gulphs  are  filled  up  with  pieces  of  rocks.  Broad  steps  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
are  leading  down  to  the  stream. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  island  is  a  collection  of  the  most  valuable  antiquities.  With  reverential  awe  a  traveller 
fond  of  meditation,  enters  this  world  of  ruins,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  skeleton  of  the  great  grand  mother  of  our 
civilization,  mouldering  away  by  the  decay  of  milleniums.  Here  we  find  not  like  in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  various 
ruins  of  all  the  subsequent  centuries,  and  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  present  time  mixed  with  the  monuments  of  classical 
antiquity :  all  is  ancient  Egyptian  architecture,  reminding  us  of  the  remotest  ages  of  this  once  so  glorious  empire. 
The  entire  desolation  of  the  place,  and  the  surrounding  country,  the  deep  silence,  only  interrupted  by  the  roaring  of  the 
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water,  the  doleful  screeches  of  the  birds  of  prey,  and  the  thrilling  yelling  of  the  solitary  shakal  accomplishes  the 
harmony  of  tiic  scenery,  and  invites  the  soul  to  a  serious  meditation. — What  silent  monitors  are  such  ruins,  burying 
places  of  empires  and  nations,  in  whose  dust  the  royal  palace  decays  as  well  as  the  humble  cottage  of  the  lowest  slave. 
Truly  a  soul  penetrating  truth,  which  causes  the  tyrant  to  tremble,  and  poisons  the  cup  of  enjoyment  to  the  mighty 
criminal;  a  truth  which  elevates  the  oppressed,  comforts  the  sufferer,  and  teaches  the  poor  not  to  grieve  himself  about  the 
unequal  distribution  of  fortune,  but  to  appreciate  it  at  its  proper  value;  a  truth  which  offers  to  the  unfortunate  individual 
the  best  refuge,  whom  fate  or  the  rascality  of  man,  has  deprived  of  the  privilege  to  enjoy  happiness  in  this  terrestial 
life;  a  truth,  which  elevates  our  soul  above  the  transitory  sufferings  of  this  world,  and  restores  to  our  mind  the  neces- 
sary balance,  which  to  lose  in  the  boisterous  billows  of  life,  we  are  in  great  danger ! 

The  best  preserved  ruin,  to  whose  closer  investigation  our  engraving  induces,  is  that  of  a  temple  of  Osiris,  an  edifice 
cmmenced  by  Sesostris,  and  in  succeeding  times  enlarged  by  adjoining  buildings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ruins  in  Egypt.  Through  a  splendid  portico  forty  feet  in  height,  whose  foundation  walls  rest  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
they  had  to  ascend  fifty  steps  to  enter  the  court  of  the  Temple,  whose  internal  entrance  was,  as  it  were,  guarded  by  two 
obelisks,  which  are  standing  erect  at  the  present  day.  The  court  is  an  oblong  square,  on  either  side  encompassed  by 
galleries  which  are  supported  by  lofty  columns.  Between  these  columns  stood  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  priests,  of 
which  at  present,  some  are  half,  others  entirely  in  ruins.  The  whole  court  is  a  chaos  of  cornices,  columns,  beams,  pillars, 
and  fragments  of  statues,  all  of  the  most  skilful  workmanship.  Two  ranges  of  sphinxes,  which  time  and  men  have  long 
ago  precipitated  from  their  pedestals  und  broken  in  pieces,  leads  across  the  vestibule  to  the  chief  gate  of  the  temple 
halls,  which  arch  themselves  under  two  peyons,  edifices  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  architecture,  similar  to  a  broken 
pyramid,  and  are  illuminated  by  the  light  admitted  from  above.  These  pyramids  are  built  out  of  granite  blocksof  a  tremen- 
dous size,  and  ornamented  from  within  and  without  in  a  hyerogliphical  manner,  with  sculptures  of  phantastical  forms  of 
men  and  beasts.  They  are  standing  yet,  without  having  suffered  any  material  injury.  Two  collosean  lions,  each  one 
twenty-six  feet  in  height,  and  two  obelisks  have  been  placed  on  either  side  of  the  principal  entrance ;  all  are  broken 
in  pieces,  and  buried  in  rubbish.  Out  of  this  hall,  the  visiter  enters  another,  also  covered  with  a  pylon,  and  out  of 
this  into  the  cella,  an  oblong  square,  ornamented  from  without  and  within  with  columns.  At  the  other  end  of  this 
cella,  whose  roof  has  fallen  down,  and  whose  internal  part  is  filled  with  rubbish  and  ruins,  is  again  a  lofty,  round  hall, 
illuminated  from  above,  and  the  walls  ornamented  with  fresco  pictures.  This  part  of  tiie  building  is  also  buried  in  rub- 
bish, but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  asending,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  pylon,  from  which  the  eye 
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of  the  traveller  enjoys  the  view  of  all  the  ruins,  the  struggling  waves  of  the  mighty  stream,  finding  its  way  between 
the  rocks,  and  commands  a  prospect  over  the  immense  desert. 

Phvlae  and  its  neighbourhood  is  a  fertile  field  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  art.  The  ruins  of  it  furnish 
specimens  of  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  how  it  was  in  the  most  difi'erent  periods,  from  the  time  of  Sesostris  to 
Cleopatra.  The  principal  features  of  its  character  remained  unchanged,  during  the  lapse  of  three  thousand  years;  this 
soliditv,  this  gigantic  grandeur,  and  magnificient  splendour,  which  excites  our  astonisment  and  admiration.  Very 
interesting  to  the  antiquary  are  some  buildings,  which  are  unfinished— because  they  show  us  in  what  manner  the 
E2\-ptians  proceeded  in  erecting  their  buildings.  By  them  we  may  see  that,  pursuing  the  example  of  their  teachers, 
the' ancient  Indians,  they  erected  their  splendid  edifices  in  a  rustic  manner  and  elaborated  them,  like  the  statuary  his 
block,  from  within  and  without,  a  very  tedious  procedure.  No  wonder,  often  centuries  elapsed,  before  large  buildings 
were  completed.  The  very  columns,  cornices,  &c.,  were  carved  out  of  the  shapeless  stone  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
chisel,  after  the  structure  had  been  erected  in  a  rustic  manner.  On  one  of  the  temples  of  Phylae  this  procedure  can 
be  seen  m  all  its  degrees,  from  the  shapeless  block  to  the  column,  ornamented  with  the  richest  capitals. 

Phylae  is  also  remarkable  as  the  southern  mark  of  the  march  of  the  modern  Alexander— Napoleon.  After  the 
victorj'  at  the  pyramids,  Bonaparte  pursued  the  retreating  Mameluks  to  this  place  —  the  boundaries  of  Egypt, 
and  they  dispersed  themselves  in  the  desert  of  Arabia.  He  commanded  that  at  the  principal  portal  of  the  temple, 
which  is  represented  in  our  steel  engraving,  between  the  names  of  Caesar  and  Anthony,  who  1800  years  ago, 
have  seen  Phylae  in  the  days  of  its  splendour,  the  inscription  should  be  inserted : 

"  LE  XIII.  VENTOSE,  AN  VII.  DE  LA  REPUBLIQUE.  III.  MARS, 
AN  DE  S.  CHRIST.  MDCCLXXXXIX." 
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XXn .    THE  CAPITOL  AT  AVASIHGTOIN. 


This  splendid  edifice,  represented  in  our  engraving,  was  commenced  in  1793  by  Mr.  Hallet  as  architect,  ■who  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Hadfield  and  Mr.  Hoban,  who  finished  the  North  Wing.  Tiic  cliarge  of  the  wori<  was  then  given 
to  Mr.  Henry  B.  Latrobe  (architect),  who  directed  the  building  of  the  South  Wing,  and  prepared  the  Halls  for  the 
reception  of  Congress.  Such  portions  of  the  building  having  been  completed  as  were  indispensably  necessary  for 
public  use,  further  proceedings  were  suspended  during  the  embargo,  non-intercourse  and  war,  at  which  time  the  interior 
of  both  wings  was  destroyed,  in  an  incursion  of  the  enemy.  After  the  close  of  the  war.  Congress  assembled  for  several 
sessions,  in  a  building  patriotically  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Washington,  for  their  accommodation.  In  1815,  Govern- 
ment determined  to  restore  the  Capitol.  The  work  was  commenced  under  H.  B.  Latrobe,  who  superintended  it  until 
December,  1817,  when  upon  his  resigning  his  charge,  the  further  proceedings  were  entrusted  to  C.  Bulfinch,  who 
proceeded  to  execute  the  designs  already  adopted  for  the  Representative  Hall  and  Senate  Chamber,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  centre,  comprising  the  rotundo,  library,  &c.  These  have  been  completed,  with  the  accompanying 
terraces,  gate-ways,  lodges,  6z;c.,  in  the  course  of  fen  years.  Since  that  time,  the  wings  and  centre  have  been  completed, 
and  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  forms  one  of  the  finest  and  most  magnificent  buildings  in  the  world.  The  building 
now  exhibits  an  harmonious  whole,  imposing  for  its  mass  and  commanding  situation,  and  well  adapted  I'or  the  important 
uses  for  which  it  is  intended.     It  may  be  described  as  follows : 

The  Capitol  of  the  United  States  is  situated  on  an  area  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  including  thirty  acres,  the 
building  stands  on  the  western  portion  of  this  plat,  and  commands,  by  the  sudden  declivity  of  the  ground,  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  view  of  the  city,  of  the  surrounding  heights  of  Georgetown,  &c.,  and  of  the  windings  of  the  Potomac  as 
far  as  Alexandria. 

The  exterior  exhibits  a  rusticated  basement,  of  the  height  of  the  first  story ;  the  two  other  stories  are  comprised  in 
a  Corinthian  elevation  of  pilasters  and  columns — the  columns  thirty  feet  in  height,  form  a  noble  advancing  portico,  on 
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the  east,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  extent — the  centre  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  pediment  of  eighty  feet  span; 
a  receding  loggia  of  one  hundred  feet  extent,  distinguishes  tiie  centre  of  the  west  front. 

The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  bahistrade  of  stone  and  covered  with  a  lofty  dome  in  the  centre,  and  a  flat  dome 
on  each  wing. 

Dimensions  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  and  its  grounds: 

The  ground  williin  the  iron  railing,  30  acres.  Length  of  foot  walk,  outside  of  railing  3-4  of  a  mile  and  185  feel. 
The  building  is  as  follows:  length  of  front  352  feet  4  inches;  depth  of  wings  121  feet  6  inches;  east  projection 
and  steps  65  feet;  west  projection  and  steps  83  feet.  Covering  1  1-2  acres  and  1820  feet.  Height  of  wings  to  top 
of  Balustrade  70  feet;  height  to  top  of  Centre  Dome  145  feet;  Representatives' Room,  greatest  length  95  feet; 
Representatives'  Room,  greatest  height  60  feet ;  Senate  Chamber,  greatest  length  74  feet ;  Senate  Chamber,  greatest 
height  42  feet;  great  Central  96  feet  high;Rotundo  69  feet  in  diameter. 

The  North  Wing  was  commenced  in  1793,  and  finished  in  1800,  cost $  480,262  57 

South  Wing  commenced  in  1803,  and  finished  in   1808,  cost $  308,808  41 

Centre  building  commenced  in  1818,  and  finished  in  1827,  cost $  957,647  35 

$  1,746,718  33 

The  Representatives'  Room  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  South  Wing — is  semicircular,  in  the  form  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  theatre — the  chord  of  the  longest  dimension  is  96  feet — the  height  to  the  highest  point  of  the  domical  ceiling  is  60 
feet.  This  room  is  surrounded  by  24  columns  of  varigated  native  marble,  or  brecca,  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  with 
capitals  of  white  Italian  marble,  carved  after  a  specimen  of  Corinthian  order,  still  remaining  among  the  ruins  of  Athens.; 
which  stand  on  a  base  of  freestone,  and  support  a  magnificent  dome,  painted  in  a  very  rich  and  splendid  style,  to  represent 
that  of  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  and  executed  by  an  interesting  young  Italian  artist,  named  Bonani,  who  died  here  a  few 
years  ago.  In  the  centre  of  this  dome  is  erected,  to  admit  the  light  from  above,  a  handsome  cupola,  from  which  is 
suspended  a  massy  bronze  gilt  chandelier,  of  immense  weight,  which  reaches  within  ten  feet  of  the  floor  of  the  chambers. 
The  Speaker's  chair  is  elevated  and  canopied,  and  on  a  level  with  the  loggia  or  promenade  for  the  members,  consisting 
of  columns  and  pilasters  of  marble  and  stone.  Above  this  and  under  a  sweeping  arch  near  the  dome,  is  placed  the 
model  of  a  colossal  figure  of  Liberty,  byCausici  (in  plaster).  On  the  entablature  beneath  is  sculptured  an  American 
eagle  (in  stone),  just  ready  to  fly ;  copied  from  nature  by  an  Italian  sculptor  of  high  reputation,  who  has  left  but  this 
single  specimen  of  his  talents  in  this  country. 


The  artist,  Segnior  Valaperti,  was  but  a  short  time  in  America,  the  most  of  which  he  spent  in  Washington.  He 
was  retiring  in  his  habits,  and  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  associating  with  a  few  persons,  and  with  those  but  seldom. 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  chef  d'ocuvre  he  disappeared,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  has  never  been  heard  of 
since.  About  a  month  after  his  disappearance  a  body  was  found  in  the  Potomac,  which  was  thought,  from  certain 
resemblances,  to  be  his  (though  this  was  never  satisfactorily  ascertained) ;  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in 
a  fit  of  melancholy,  he  threw  himself  into  the  river,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  unhappy  life.  Such  has  often  been  the 
unhappy  fate  of  genius.  ^ 

In  front  of  the  chair,  and  immediately  over  the  entrance,  stands  a  beautiful  statue  in  marble,  representing  History, 
recording  the  events  of  the  nation.  She  is  placed  on  a  w'inged  car,  which  is  in  the  act  of  rolling  over  the  globe,  on  which 
is  figured,  in  baso  relievo,  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  wheel  of  the  car  is  the  face  of  the  clock  of  the  Hall,  finely 
designed  and  beautifully  executed.  The  whole  was  done  by  Segnior  Franzoni,  another  meritorious  Italian  artist,  who 
also  died  in  this  city,  Between  the  columns  is  suspended  fringed  drapery  of  crinTsoned  marines,  festooned  near  the 
gallery,  to  limit  the  sound  and  hearing.  A  magnificent  portrait  of  Lafayette,  at  full  length,  painted  by  a  French 
artist,  and  a  most  admirable  likeness  of  that  patriot,  decorates  a  panel  on  one  side  of  the  loggia,  and  indicates  to  the 
legislative  body  to  whom  it  has  been  presented,  that  the  corresponding  panel  on  the  opposite  side  could  not  be  more 
appropriately  filled,  than  by  the  portrait  of  him  who  achieved  the  liberties,  and  secured  the  independence  of  his  country. 
Between  the  columns,  at  their  base,  are  placed  sofas,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  are  privileged  to  enter  the 
Hall ;  and  within  the  bar,  in  a  semicircle  fronting  the  Speaker's  chair,  are  seated  the  Members  of  the  House,  each 
of  whom  is  furnished  with  a  mahogany  desk,  armed  chair  and  writing  materials.  The  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  north 
wing,  is  of  the  same  semicircular  form — seventy-four  feet  in  the  greatest  length  and  fourty-two  feet  high — a  screen 
of  Ionic  columns,  with  capitals,  after  those  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Poleus,  support  a  gallery  to  the  east,  and  form  a 
loggia  below — and  a  new  gallery  of  iron  pillars  and  railings  of  a  light  and  elegant  structure,  projects  from  the  circular 
walls — the  dome  ceiling  is  enriched  witli  square  caissons  of  stucco. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  straw  coloured  drapery,  between  small  pilasters  of  marble  in  the  wall.  Columns  of 
brecca,  or  Potomac  marble,  support  the  eastern  gallery. 

The  upper  gallery  on  the  east  side  was  removed  in  1828,  and  a  light,  airy  and  beautiful  one,  as  mentioned  above, 
erected  along  the  semicircle  fronting  the  President's  chair,  supported  on  small  iron  columns,  handsomely  bronzed,  with 
a  railing  in  front,  of  the  saine  material  and  colour.  The  removal  of  the  dark  and  heavy  mass  of  stone  which  formed 
the  upper  gallery,  has  thrown  into  the  chamber  a  proper  degree  of  light,  which  it  wanted  before ;  and  the  new  and 
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tasteful  gallery  renders  it  more  convenient  to  tlie  members,  by  accommodating  those  who  would  otherwise  be  on  the 
floor.  The  access  to  it,  however,  is  somewhat  objectionable,  as  are  most  of  the  stair-cases  in  the  building.  They  are 
rather  confined  and  dark,  for  so  spacious  and  magnificent  an  edifice  as  the  Capitol.  A  stair-case  is  susceptible  of  great 
architectural  beauty;  and  in  the  construction  of  such  a  building  the  opportunity  to  display  that  beauty  should  not 
have  been  neglected. 

The  Rotundo  occupies  the  centre,  and  is  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  ninety-six  feet  high.  This  is  the 
principal  entrance  from  the  east  portico  and  west  stair,  and  leads  to  the  legislative  halls  and  library.  This  room  is 
divided  in  its  circuit  into  panels,  by  lofty  Grecian  pilasters  or  artae,  which  support  a  bold  entablature,  ornamented  with 
wreaths  of  olive — a  hemispherical  dome  arises  above,  filled  with  large  plain  caissons,  like  those  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.     The  panels  of  the  circular  wall  are  ornamented  with  paintings  and  base  relieves  of  historical  subjects. 

Highly  interesting  are  the  four  pictures,  painted  by  order  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  Col.  Trumbull, 
in  commemoration  of  the  principal  events  of  the  Revolution,  preserving  as  far  as  possible,  faithful  portraits  of  those  who 
had  been  conspicuous  actors  in  the  various  scenes,  as  well  as  accurate  details  of  the  arms,  dresses  and  manners  of  the 
times,  with  all  of  which  he  had  been  familiar,  having  been  one  of  the  Aids  de  Camps  of  Gen.  Washington  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Revolution,  1775,  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  1776,  deputy  Adjutant  General  of  the  Northern  Department, 
under  Gen.  Gates. 

Few  men  doubt  the  powerful  moral  effect  produced  on  the  human  mind  by  the  art  of  painting,  when  devoted,  ag 
it  is  here,  to  the  memory  of  great  events  and  eminent  men.  No  one  can  contemplate  these  scenes  of  national  glory, 
thus  brought  distinctly  before  the  eye  in  all  the  resemblance  of  reality,  without  feeling  a  strong  impulse  to  emulate 
in  some  laudable  effort,  the  virtues  of  these  excellent  characters.  It  must  require  a  powerful  exertion  of  depraved 
principles  to  pass  from  the  contemplation  of  these  great  examples  of  pure,  unbending,  incorruptible  patriotism  and  self- 
devotion,  to  the  perpetration  of  any  base  or  selfish  purpose. 

The  paintings  represent  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Burgogne,  the  surrender  of  the 
British  army,  commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  and  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Washington,  at 
Annapolis. 

PANEL  No.  I.  —  Declaration  of  Independence. 
To  preserve  the  resemblance  of  these  venerable  men  who  were  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
signed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  was  an  essential  object  of  this  painting.     Important  difficulties  presented  themselves  to 
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the  artist  at  the  outset,  for  although  only  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  event,  it  was  already  difficult  to 
ascertain  who  were  the  individuals  to  be  represented.  Should  he  consider  the  fact  of  having  been  actually  present  in 
the  room  on  the  4th  of  July,  indispensable  !  Should  he  omit  those,  only,  who  were  in  favor  of,  and  reject  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  act  I  When  a  person  was  dead,  and  no  authentic  portrait  could  be  obtained,  should  he  admit 
ideal  heads?  These  were  the  questions  on  which  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jeflerson  were  consulted,  and  they  concurred  in 
the  advice,  that  with  regard  to  the  characters  to  be  introduced,  the  signatures  of  the  original  act  (wWch  is  still  preserved 
in  the  office  of  state),  ought  to  be  the  general  guide.  That  portraits  ought,  how  ever,  to  be  admitted  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to,  and  of  course  did  not  sign,  as  well  as  of  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  Declaration,  and  did  sign  it, 
particularly  John  Dickinson  of  Delaware,  author  of  the  Farmer's  Letters,  who  w'as  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful 
opposer  of  the  measure;  not,  indeed,  of  its  principles,  but  of  the  fitness  of  the  act  at  that  time,  w^hich  he  considered 
premature.  And  they  particularly  recommended  that,  where  ever  it  was  possible,  the  artist  should  obtain  his  portrait 
from  the  living  persons;  that  where  any  one  was  dead,  he  should  be  careful  to  copy  the  finest  portrait  which  could  be 
obtained ;  but  in  case  of  death,  where  none  could  be  got  (and  there  were  many  such  instances — the  arts  had  been  very 
little  attended  to,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the  cities),  he  should  by  no  means  admit  any  ideal  representations,  lest  it 
being  known  that  some  such  were  to  be  found  in  the  painting,  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  others  should  be  excited  in  the 
minds  of  posterity ;  and  that,  in  short,  absolute  authenticity  should  be  attempted,  as  far  as  it  could  be  attained.  The 
artist  was  governed  by  this  advice,  and  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  in  obtaining  his  portraits  from  the  living 
men.  Mr.  Adams  was  painted  in  London;  Mr.  Jcfl^erson  in  Paris;  Mr.  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  in  Boston;  Mr. 
Edward  Rutledge  in  Charleston,  Squth  Carolina;  Mr.  Wythe,  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia;  Mr.  Bariett,  at  Exeter,  New- 
Hampshire,  &c.  &c. 

In  order  to  give  some  variety  to  his  composition,  he  found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the  usual  practice  of 
reporting  an  act,  and  has  made  the  whole  committee  of  five,  advance  to  the  table  of  the  President,  to  make  their  report, 
instead  of  having  the  chairman  to  rise  in  his  place  for  the  purpose.  The  silence  and  solemnity  of  the  scene,  offered  such 
real  difficulties  to  a  picturesque  and  agreeable  composition,  as  to  justify,  in  his  opinion,  this  departure  from  custom  and 
perhaps  fact.  Silence  and  solemnity  he  thought  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  object.  The  dresses  are  faithfully  copied 
from  the  costume  of  the  time. 

The  room  is  copied  from  that  in  which  Congress  held  their  sessions  at  the  time ;  such  as  it  was  before  the  spirit  of 
innovation  laid  unhallowed  hands  upon  it,  and  violated  its  venerable  w^alls  by  modern  improvement,  as  it  is  called. 
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The  artist  also  took  the  liberty  of  embellishing  the  back  ground,  by  suspending  upon  the  wall,  military  flags  and 
trophies,  such  as  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy  at  St.  Johns,  Chambly,  &c.  &c 

PANEL  No.  11. — Surrender  of  General  Burgoyne. 

The  spring  of  1777  found  General  St.  Clair  occupying  the  extensive  works  of  Ticonderoga,  with  only  three  thousand 
men,  all  the  force  that  could  be  spared  for  the  defence  of  that  point. 

On  the  first  of  July,  Gen.  Burgoyne  appeared  before  the  place,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  immediately 
occupied  Mount  Hope,  on  the  left  of  our  position,  distant  about  one  thousand  yards  from  the  old  French  lines,  so  memo- 
rable for  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Abercrombie,  in  1757.  He  was  thus  master  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and  on  the  next 
ni"ht  he  occupied  the  summit  of  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  with  several  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  and  from  that  moment  it  be- 
came unavoidably  necessary  to  abandon  Ticonderoga  ;  this  was  effected  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  by  Gen.  St. 
Clair,  with  as  little  loss  or  disorder  as  could  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  troops  commenced  their 
retreat,  on  the  east  of  the  lake,  and  after  various  skirmishes  and  some  loss,  fell  back  as  far  as  Stillwater,  on  the  North 
River,  twenty  miles  above  Albany ;  here  they  were  met  by  reinforcments  and  halted,  and  Gen.  Gates  again  assumed 
the  command. 

Gen.  St.  Clair  was  very  severelj^  censured  for  thus  losing  this  important  post.  But  his  means  were  entirely  in- 
adequate to  his  defence,  and  he  merited  applause  for  having  extricated  himself  with  so  little  loss,  from  a  very  difficult 
situation,  and  for  having  saved  the  garrison,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  that  force  which,  before  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  reversed  its  character.  Gen.  Burgoyne  followed  up  his  success  with  great  caution,  advancing  slowly,  and 
brin'^ing  on  his  entire  park  of  artillery,  with  all  its  attirail — and  it  was  not  until  September  that  he  approached  Gen. 
Gates  at  Stillwater,  where  a  partial  and  indecisive  action  took  place  on  the  20th.  On  the  7th  of  October,  a  decisive 
affair  took  place  at  Behmus's  Heights.  On  the  8th,  Gen.  Burgoyne  found  his  situation  so  critical  that  he  abandoned  his 
camp,  and  commenced  a  retreat  towards  Canada ;  but  finding  bad  roads,  broken  bridges,  and  hostile  parties  posted  at 
everv  disputable  point,  and  hovering  around  him  on  all  sides,  he  halted,  and  took  post  at  Saratoga,  where  on  the  17th 
his  army  surrendered  to  the  American  forces  under  Gen.  Gates. 

The  painting  represents  Gen.  Burgoyne,  attended  by  Gen.  Phillips,  and  followed  by  other  officers,  arriving  near  the 
marquee  of  Gen.  Gates.  Gen.  Gates  has  advanced  a  few  steps  from  the  entrance  to  meet  his  prisoner,  who,  with  Gen. 
Phillips,  has  dismounted,  and  is  in  the  act  of  offering  his  sword,  which  Gen.  Gates  declines  to  receive,  and  invites  them 
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to  enter,  and  partake  of  refreshments.      A  number  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  American  army  are  assembled  near 
their  General. 

The  confluence  of  Fish  Creek  and  the  North  River,  where  the  British  left  their  arms,  is  shown  in  the  distance, 
near  tiie  head  of  Col.  Scammel;  the  troops  are  indistinctly  seen  crossing  the  creek  and  the  meadows,  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  Lewis,  then  quarter-master  general,  and  advancing  towards  the  fore-ground  they  disappear  behind  the  wood, 
which  serves  to  relieve  the  three  principal  figures  ;  and  again  appear  grenadiers,  without  arms  and  accoutrements,  under 
the  left  hand  of  Gen.  Gates.  Officers  on  horseback,  American,  British,  and  German,  precede  the  head  of  the  column. 
And  form  an  interesting  cavalcade  following  the  dismounted  generals,  and  connecting  the  different  parts  of  the  picture. 

PANEL  No.  III.— Surrender  of  the  British  Army,  commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  is  Virginia, 

October  19,  1781. 
The  success  of  this  officer  in  the  southern  states,  during  the  year  1780  and  1781,  the  capture  of  Charleston,  the 
victory  of  Camden,  and  various  minor  successes,  by  which  almost  every  part  of  Georgia,  and  South  and  North  Caro- 
lina had  been  successively  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  had  seriously  threatened  the  ruin  of  American  Independence. 
In  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis,  regarding  his  presence  as  no  longer  essential  to  the  complete  reduction  of  the  three  southern 
states,  marched  with  a  part  of  the  force  into  Virginia,  where  for  some  time  his  success  was  almost  equally  rapid  and 
complete  ;  but  the  admirably  combined  movement  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  our  French  allies  from  the  North,  and 
of  the  Count  de  Grasse,  with  the  fleet  and  army  of  France,  from  the  West  Indies,  turned  the  scale,  and  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Yorktown,  and  attempt  to  defend  himself  there,  until  he  could  receive 
relief  from  New  York.  This  hope,  however,  failed  him,  and  on  the  19th  of  October,  he  surrendered  his  army  to 
the  combined  forces  of  America  and  France. 

The  honour  of  marching  out  of  the  town  with  colours  flying,  &c.  &c.,  which  had  been  refused  to  Gen.  Lincoln, 
when  during  the  preceding  campaign  he  had  surrendered  Charleston,  was  now  refused  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  terms 
of  capitulation  dictated  at  Charleston  were  now  insisted  on,  and  Gen.  Lincoln  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
submission  of  the  British  at  Yorktown,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  American  troops  at  Charleston  had  been 
conducted  about  eighteen  months  before. 

The  American  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  into  Yorktown  ;  Gen.  Washington  and  the 
American  officers  on  the  right ;  the  French  troops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  facing  them ;  Gen.  RochambeaH 
and  the  principal  officers  of  the  French  navy  and  army  on  the  left.     The  British  troops  marched  out  of  town,  with 
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shouldered  arms,  colours  cased,  and  drums  beating  a  British  and  German  march.  They  passed  between  the  two  lines 
of  victorious  troops,  to  a  place  appointed,  where  they  grounded  their  arms,  left  them,  and  returned  unarmed  to  their 
quarters  in  the  town. 

The  painting  represents  the  moment  when  the  principal  officers  of  the  British  army,  conducted  by  Gen.  Lincoln, 
are  passing  the  two  groups  of  American  and  French  Generals,  and  entering  between  the  two  lines  of  the  victors ;  by 
this  means  the  principal  otBcers  of  the  three  nations  are  brought  near  together,  so  as  to  admit  of  distinct  portraits.  In 
the  centre  of  the  painting,  in  the  distance,  are  seen  the  entrance  of  the  town,  with  the  captured  troops  marching  out 
following  their  officers,  and  also  a  distant  glimpse  of  York  River,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  as  seen 
from  the  spot 

PANEL  No.  IV. — Resignation  or  General  Washington,  at  Annapolis,  December  23,  1783. 

After  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  old  comrades  at  New  York,  accompanied  by  only  two  of  them,  General 
Washington  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  where  Congress  was  then  sitting,  and  there  resigned  his  commission  into  the 
hands  of  twenty-three  powerless  men,  divested  himself  of  all  authority,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

The  following  impressive  history  of  the  scene,  is  copied  from  the  Journal  of  Congress — and  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  picture  :  — 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  CONGRESS,  DEC.  23,  1783.— According  to  order,  his  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  was  admitted  to  a  public  audience,  and  being  seated,  the  president,  after  a  pause,  informed  him, 
that  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  were  prepared  to  receive  his  communications;  whereupon  he  arose  and 
adressed  Congress  as  follows : 

Mr.  Preside.nt.  The  great  events  on  which  my  resignation  depended,  having  at  length  taken  place,  I  have  now 
the  honour  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  before  them,  to  surrender  into 
their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country.  Happy 
in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportunity  afforded  the  United  States, 
of  becoming  a  respectable  nation,  I  resign  with  satisfaction  the  appointment  I  accepted  with  diffidence — a  diffidence  in 
my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  task,  which,  however,  was  superceded  by  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our 
cause,  the  support  of  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified  the  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  my  gratitude  for  the 
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interposition  of  Providence,  and  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  my  countrymen,  increases  with  every  review  of  the 
momentous  contest. 

While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  acknowledge, 
in  this  place,  the  peculiar  services  and  distinguished  merits  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  attached  to  my  person 
during  the  war.  It  was  impossible  the  choice  of  confidential  ofTicers  to  compose  my  family  should  have  been  more 
fortunate.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend  in  particular,  those  who  have  continued  in  the  service  to  the  present  moment, 
as  worthy  of  the  favorable  notice  and  patronage  of  Congress. 

I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  act  of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the  interests  of  our 
dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them  to  his  holy 
keeping. 

Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  and  bidding  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take  my  leave 
of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

He  then  advanced  and  delivered  to  the  President  his  commission,  with  a  copy  of  his  address. 

The  subjects  which  Col.  Trumbull  has  selected  for  the  pencil,  as  well  as  the  masterly  execution  of  these  grand 
historical  works,  are  of  such  a  character  as  will  bear  a  frequent  examination,  without  becoming  tedious  to  the  spectator. 
New  lights  and  shades — new  attitudes,  peculiarity  of  features,  and  expression  of  countenance,  arc  discovered  at  each 
view,  evincing  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  artist. 

Passing  from  the  rotundo,  westerly,  along  the  gallery  of  the  principal  stairs,  the  library  room  door  presents  itself. 
This  room  is  ninety-two  feet  long,  thirty-four  feet  wide,  and  thirty-six  feet  high.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  arched 
alcoves,  ornamented  with  fluted  pilasters,  copied  from  the  pillars  in  the  celebrated  Octagon  Tower  at  Athens.  At  the 
entrance,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  is  approached  from  the  great  central  rotundo,  are  two  columns  of  stone,  with 
capitals,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  pilasters:  and  immediately  opposite,  and  fronting  the  window  which  leads  into 
the  western  colonnade,  stand  two  similar  columns  of  stone.  These  pillars,  with  alcoves,  support  two  galleries,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  room  on  both  sides,  and  divided  into  the  same  number  of  shelved  recesses  as  the 
lower  apartment.  From  these  recesses  springs  the  arch  which  forms  the  ceiling,  elegantly  ornamented  with  rich 
stucco  borders,  panels,  and  wreaths  of  flowers.  On  the  roof,  which  is  about  ten  feet  above  the  ceiling,  are  three 
sky-lights,  the  wells  of  which  are  beautifully  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments.    The  principal  apartments,  as  well 
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as  the  committee  rooms  on  the  north,  attached  to  it,  is  handsomely  furnished  with  sofas,  mahogany  tables,  desks, 
Brussels  carpeting,  &c.  &.c. 

The  collection  of  books  contains,  at  present,  about  fourteen  thousand  volumes  in  various  languages.  The  library 
is  well  chosen.  The  classical  department,  in  particular,  comprises  many  rare  books.  Mr.  Jeflersoii's  arrangement 
of  them  is  still  preserved,  founded,  it  is  presumed  on  Bacon's  classification  of  science  ;  and  they  are  divided  into  chapters, 
according  to  the  subject  they  relate.  Several  volumes  of  Gazettes  from  the  difTereni  States,  have  been  handsomely 
bound.  There  are  also  many  valuable  medals,  and  the  library  committee  has  recently  passed  a  resolution,  authorizing 
•-he  librarian  to  procure  copies  of  all  the  medals  struck,  naval  and  military,  by  a  resolve  of  Congress,  executed  by 
M.  Furst,  to  be  purchased  and  placed  in  the  national  library. 

The  apartment  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  basement  story  of  the  north  wing,  immediately 
below  the  Senate  room,  is  of  a  semicircular  shape,  with  the  windows  to  the  east  to  admit  the  light,  which  enters 
awkwardly  and  feebly,  at  the  backs  of  the  judges,  on  the  bench.  The  arches  in  the  ceiling  diverge  like  the  radii  of 
a  circle,  from  a  point  over  the  justice  seat,  to  the  circumference.  On  the  wall  is  an  emblem  of  justice,  holding  her 
scales,  in  bold  relief,  and  also  a  figure  of  Fame,  crowned  with  the  rising  sun,  and  pointing  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  members  of  the  bar  are  conveniently  accommodated  with  seats  and  desks  in  the  body  of  the 
apartment ;  and  the  visiters  are  furnished  with  rows  of  benches  on  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  court.  The  chief 
justice  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  six  associate  justices — all  clothed  in  black  gowns  or  robes. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  east  front  tympanum.  The  Genius  of  America  occupies  the  centre  of  the  group.  Her 
figure,  like  that  of  all  the  others,  is  colossal,  and  fully  covered  with  drapery.  She  stands  on  a  broad,  unadorned  plinth, 
and  her  right  hand  holds  a  shield,  inscribed  in  the  centre  with  the  letters  U.  S.  A.  surrounded  with  a  glory.  The  shield, 
which  is  of  an  oval  form,  rests  on  a  slender  altar,  on  the  front  of  which  is  an  oaken  wreath  in  bas  relief,  with  the  words 
"July  4,  1776,"  within  it.  Behind  her  rests  a  spear.  Her  head,  crowned  with  a  star,  is  turned  over  her  left  shoulder 
toward  the  figure  of  Hope,  to  whose  animated  address  she  seems  to  be  listening  with  attention,  but  with  calm  self-posses- 
sion. Hope  is  an  enchanting,  airy  figure,  full  of  fire.  She  gazes  upon  the  Genius  with  smiles,  lifts  her  right  arm  and 
hand  in  the  air,  as  in  an  attitude  of  delighted  anticipation,  while  she  seems  to  be  dwelling  on  the  rising  glories 
and  all  the  halcyon  prospects  of  the  repu!>lic.  Her  left  elbow  rests  on  the  stock  of  an  anchor,  and  the  left  hand 
is  bent  upwards,  grasping  in  her  eagerness,  a  part  of  her  drapery.  But  the  Genius,  to  whom  she  speaks,  instead 
of  catching  her  enthusiasm  points,  with  emphatic  dignity  to  the  object  on  her  right.  This  is  Justice :  a  cold,  chas- 
tened figure,  with  eyes  raised  toward  heaven,   holding  in  her  right  hand  an  unrolling  scroll,  on  which  the  words 
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"Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  appear  in  raised  letters  of  gold.  Her  left  arm  is  elevated  and  bears  the  scales.  She 
has  neither  bandage  nor  sword ;  for  in  our  free  and  happy  country,  Justice  is  clear  sighted,  and  stands  with  open  face, 
respecting  and  comparing  the  rights  of  all ;  and  it  is  in  this,  rather  than  in  her  puritivc  energies,  that  she  is  the  object 
of  the  veneration  of  freemen.  The  moral  of  the  whole  is  just  and  striking.  However  Hope  may  flatter,  America  will 
only  regard  that  prosperity  which  is  founded  on  public  right,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution.  Such  is  the  de- 
sign :  and  the  execution  is  woi'thy  of  it.  The  figures  have  grace  and  elevation  ;  much  of  the  "mens  divinior''  which  is 
about  the  works  of  the  ancients.  The  artist  at  first  contemplated  to  give  more  of  nudity  ;  but  he  was  warned  that  the 
public  sentiment  in  this  country  would  not  admit  of  it,  and  in  his  caution  he  has  gone  in  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
head  of  Justice  is  covered  with  a  fold  of  her  mantle,  which  projects  in  a  graceful  form,  and  which,  could  the  sun  reach 
these  figures  when  at  the  necessary  elevation,  would  cast  a  fine  shadow  on  the  upper  part  of  the  countenance.  But  it 
happens,  unfortunately,  that  this  can  never  take  place :  as  before  he  climbs  to  that  angle,  the  pediment  is  either  partially 
shaded  by  the  cornice,  or,  together  with  the  whole  eastern  front  of  the  building,  deserted  by  his  rays  altogether.  The 
Eagle,  which  is  at  the  feet  of  the  Genius,  and  between  her  and  the  figure  of  Hope,  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  features 
in  the  design.  Not  only  is  the  general  outline  of  the  bird  strikingly  true  to  nature,  but  the  finish  of  every  part  of  it  is 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Its  head  is  raised,  and  turned  upward  toward  the  countenance  of  America,  while  its  wings 
are  partially  expanded,  in  the  act  to  rise,  it  is  ready  and  eager  to  fly  at  her  command.  All  the  figures  of  the  group  are 
colossal,  being  about  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  height.  A  perfect  symmetry  has  been  given  to  the  form,  and  the  attitudes 
are  at  once  graceful  and  expressive.  Viewed  with  the  eye  of  an  anatomist,  the  minuter  parts  of  the  human  structure 
are  developed  with  a  distinctness  and  truth  which,  while  it  displays  the  labor  which  the  artist  has  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  details,  exhibits  also  the  extent  and  correctness  of  his  scientific  acquirements.  In  the  draperies  of  the 
figures  there  is  great  felicity  of  execution  ;  the  fulness,  the  folds  and  flow  of  the  mantle,  exhibit  surpassing  excellence. 

The  eastern  entrance  to  the  rotundo,  from  the  floor  of  the  portico,  is  ornamented  with  two  light  and  beautiful 
figures,  in  stone,  in  the  act  of  crowning  with  laurel  the  bust  of  Washington,  placed  immediately  above  the  door. 

The  rotundo  is  topped  by  a  cupola  and  balustrade,  accessible  by  means  of  a  staircase  passing  between  the  roof 
and  ceiling.  From  this  elevation  the  prospect  which  bursts  upon  the  eye  is  splendid.  Three  cities  are  spread  before 
you :  the  Potomac  on  one  side,  and  the  Eastern  Branch  on  the  other,  running  and  rolling  their  waters  to  the  ocean ; 
a  range  of  hills,  extending  in  a  magnificent  sweep  around  you,  displaying  all  the  richness  and  verdure  of  woodland 
•cenery,  with  here  and  there  beautiful  slopes  in  cultivation — the  whole  coloured  by  the  golden  beams  of  the  setting  sun, 
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burnishing  the  reposing  clouds,  and  gilding  the  tops  of  the  trees,  or  giving  light  and  shade  to  the  landscape — form 
a  scene  which  few  portions  of  the  earth  can  rival,  and  which  none  can  surpass. 

The  dome  of  the  centre,  though  nearly  a  semicircle,  does  not  please  the  eye  of  a  stranger;  it  wants  greater  or 
less  elevation  to  contrast  agreeably  with  the  domes  of  the  wings. 

Besides  the  principal  rooms  above  mentioned,  two  others  deserve  notice,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  architecture 
— the  round  apartment  under  the  rotundo,  enclosing  forty  columns,  supporting  groind  arches,  which  form  the  floor  of 
the  rotundo.  This  room  is  similar  to  the  substructions  of  the  European  cathedrals,  and  may  take  the  name  of  Crypt 
from  them :  the  other  room  is  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — of  the  same  style  and  architecture, 
■with  a  bold  and  curiously  arched  ceiling ;  the  columns  of  these  rooms  are  of  a  massy  Doric  imitated  from  the  temples 
of  Postum.  Twenty-five  other  rooms  of  various  sizes,  are  appropriated  to  the  officers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  forty-five  to  the  use  of  committees ;  they  are  all  vaulted  and  floored  with  brick  and 
stone.  Tiiree  principal  staircases  are  spacious  and  varied  in  their  form ;  these,  with  the  vestibules  and  numerous  corri- 
dors or  passages,  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  intelligibly ;  we  will  only  say,  that  they  are  in  conformity  to  the  dignity 
of  the  building  and  style  of  the  parts  already  named.  The  building  having  been  situated  originally  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill,  occasioned  the  west  front  to  show  its  elevation  one  story  of  rooms  below  the  general  level  of  the  east  front 
and  the  ends ;  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  to  obtain  safe  deposites  for  the  large  quantities  of  fuel  annually  consumed,  a 
range  of  casemate  arches  has  been  projected  in  a  semicircular  form  to  the  west,  and  a  paved  terrace  formed  over  them: 
this  addition  is  of  great  utility  and  beauty,  and  at  a  short  distance  exhibits  the  building  on  one  uniform  level.  This  terrace 
is  faced  with  a  grass  bank,  or  glacis,  and  at  some  distance  below,  another  glacis,  with  steps,  leads  to  the  level  of  the 
west  entrance  of  the  Porters'  Lodges — these,  together  with  the  piers  to  the  gates  at  the  several  entrances  of  the  square, 
are  in  the  same  massy  style  as  the  basement  of  the  building ;  the  whole  area  or  square  is  surrounded  with  a  lofty  iron 
railing,  planted  and  decorated  with  forest-trees,  shrubs,  gravel  walks  and  turf. 

Note. — As  the  dimensions  of  the  columns  of  the  western  loggia  have  been  severely  criticised,  the  following  on 
architectural  proportions,  seem  to  justify  (heir  apparent  want  of  symmetry :  — 

"  The  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  are  claimed  by  the  Greeks  as  their  invention.  The  lonians 
are  said  to  have  borrowed  the  proportions  of  the  Ionian  column,  from  the  proportion  of  an  Ionic  girl,  the  flutes  of  the 
shaft  from  the  folds  of  her  clothes,  and  the  volutes  of  the  capital  from  her  head-dress.  And  the  invention  of  the 
Corinthian  cap  is  ascribed  to  the  accidental  sight  of  a  basket  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus. 
But  these  were  not  the  true  origin  of  these  orders :  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  with  St.  Pierre,  that  the  various 


proportions  of  the  palm-tree  were  the  true  basis  of  the  diflercnt  architectural  orders.  The  diameter  of  the  palm-tree 
remains  the  same  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  whatever  may  be  the  elevation  of  its  stem.  Among  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis  may  be  seen  numerous  imitations  of  this  tree.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  various  proportions  of 
the  different  orders,  which  in  the  Tuscan  is  seven  times  its  diameter  height,  the  Doric  eight  times,  the  Ionic  nine,  the 
Corinthian  ten,  have  been  described  to  the  difference  of  proportion  in  a  young  woman  at  different  ages.  It  is  said  her 
stature  has,  in  infancy,  seven  times  the  breadth  of  the  face,  when  more  advanced,  eight  times;  whpn  still  older,  nine 
times ;  and  when  arrived  at  perfect  maturity,  ten  times.  "  It  is  not  more  likely,"  says  St.  Pierre,  "  that  the  trunk  of 
the  palm-tree  afforded  the  first  model  of  a  pillar  by  its  perpendicular  attitude  and  the  equality  of  its  diameters,  as  well 
as  that  it  suggested  the  cylindrical  tambours  in  the  Tuscan  order,  by  its  annual  rings.  I  am  inclined  likewise,  to  look 
for  the  first  notion  of  fluting  the  shafts  in  the  vertical  crevices  of  the  bark  which  serve  to  convey  to  the  root  the  rain 
that  falls  on  its  leaves.  I  am  further  inclined  to  trace  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic  capital  to  the  first  circles  of  the  sheathes ; 
the  Corinthian  capital  to  the  leaves  of  its  palms ;  the  proportions  of  the  different  orders  to  the  height  of  its  trunk  at 
different  ages ;  and  finally,  the  plan  of  arranging  columns  together,  to  the  manner  in  which  palm-trees  are  found 
grouped  by  the  hand  of  nature." 

The  seat  of  Government  was  removed  to  Washington  in  the  year  1800,  during  the  Presidency  of  John  Adams,  and 
the  city  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  30  of  May,  1802.  Prior  to  the  conflagration  in  1814,  many  doubts 
had  been  expressed  whether  the  seat  of  the  National  Goverment  would  remain  at  Washington,  and  at  the  session  of 
Congress  immediately  after  that  event,  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  transfer  the  oflices  of  Government  to  another  place; 
but  the  motion  to  that  effect  having  failed.  Congress  liberally  appropriated  money  to  rebuild  the  public  edifices,  and 
voted  to  replace  their  library  by  the  purchase  of  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Those  who  had  been  the  most  forward  in 
promoting  their  removal,  were  now  the  most  ardent  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  city — thereby  giving  to  it  an  un- 
questionable character  of  permanency. 

The  interior  of  the  president's  house,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  was  rebuilt  by  Capt.  James  Hoban, 
after  whose  design  and  under  whose  direction  the  whole  splendid  edifice  had  been  constructed. 

The  former  pile  bridge  over  the  Potomac  having  been  destroyed  by  ice,  another  has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  leading  to  Alexandria  ;  and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  A  canal  passes  through  the  city,  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  Eastern  Branch  with  the  Potomac,  and  through  which  the  massy  marble  columns  brought  down  the  Potomac 


were  conveyed  to  the  capitol.  The  Eastern  Branch  has  a  sufficient  depth  of  wafer  for  frigates  to  ascend  to  the 
navy-yard  without  lightening,  and  vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  water  can  come  up  to  the  Potomac  Bridge,  near 
to  which  are  three  good  wharves,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  there  is  ten  feet  at  high  tide.  The 
Tiber  itself  is  shallow,  having  a  soft  muddy  bottom,  so  as  to  afford  eight  feet  water  to  the  Centre  Market,  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  and  on  it  are  four  wharves  and  three  bridges.  There  are  four  market  houses;  the  city  contains  also 
a  large  infirmary,  a  female  orphan  asylum,  a  jail,  two  theatres,  erected  since  the  destruction  of  the  old  one  by  fire, 
and  the  old  one  rebuilt  for  Assembly  rooms;  a  city  hall,  commenced  in  August,  1S20,  the  south  half  of  which  is  built 
and  enclosed  ;  it  presents  a  front  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet,  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery,  authorized 
by  Congress.  It  has  fourteen  places  of  public  worship,  which  are  generally  well  attended,  and  education  is  not  neglected, 
as  is  evinced  by  the  numerous  academies  and  schools  which  are  established.  Stores  of  every  description  are  increasing 
in  number,  and  baths  have  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  city  in  the  Union,  that  has  so  many  pleasant  heights  adjoining  it  as  Washington,  being 
surrounded  by  them  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe;  the  Potomac,  of  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  forming  the  opening  to 
the  South.  These  heights  afford  delightful  sites  for  country  seats,  of  which  there  are  already  a  number  erected.  The 
city  combines,  in  a  high  degree,  the  requisites  desirable  for  the  Metropolis  of  the  Union.  Situated  at  the  head  of  tide 
water  navigation,  near  the  centre  of  the  sea  board  line,  and  a  ready  communication  with  the  ocean ;  springs  of  pure 
water  in  abundance ;  convenient  for  intercourse  with  every  section  of  the  republic ;  ample  as  to  territory ;  the  most 
beautiful  situations  for  public  and  private  edifices,  and  markets  not  proportionably  higher  than  those  of  other  cities. 
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XXV.    THE  OIPERIAL  GARDEAS,  i\EAR  J\AINKL\G,  m  CHIXA. 


NANKitTG,  once  the  Metropolis  of  the  world,  was  at  the  time  of  its  splendor  honoured  by  the  name  of  "  Sun  of 
Heaven,"  and  at  the  present  day,  the  Chinese  calls  it,  like  the  Italian  his  Rome,  the  everlasting.  But  in  a  poorer 
manner  than  this,  the  modern  Nanking  occupies  the  vast  space  encircled  by  the  walls  of  the  ancient— the  extension  of 
a  Mammoth  city. 

Sixty  miles  in  circumference  are  the  walls  of  the  enormous  capital,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  isolated  rocky 
hill,  once  the  seat  of  the  Acropolis,  now  a  place  of  ruins.  This  hill  a  traveller  has  to  ascend,  if  he  desires  to  gain  a 
correct  idea  of  the  extension  of  Nanking,  and  the  proportion  of  the  present  to  the  ancient. 

From  this  elevation  the  prospect  bursting  upon  our  eye  is  splendid :  The  majestic  Yang-tse-Kiang,  as  large  as  the 
Delaware  near  Philadelphia,  winding  its  way  in  many  branches  through  a  spacious  valley,  20  miles  in  length,  divides 
it  into  several  islands.  Many  beautiful  dales,  refreshed  by  brooks  and  rills,  extend  themselves  between  hills,  which  dis- 
play all  the  richness  and  verdure  of  woodland  scenery,  towards  the  main  valley ;  fertile  fields  and  lovely  gardens  are 
seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  in  the  most  delightful  variety.  Between  them  are  numerous  groupes  of  houses,  scattered 
by  miles.  The  lofty  steeples  of  the  pagodas  (the  name  of  ancient  Chinese  and  Indian  temples)  give  the  scenery  the 
appearance  of  a  populous,  highly  cultivated  landscape,  in  which  are  many  villages  and  boroughs.  There  is  nothing  to 
intimate  to  the  stranger  that  he  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  much  less  in  the  centre,  of  a  large  metropolis,  and  only  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke,  behind  a  long  range  of  mountains,  indicates  the  situation  of  the  present  Nanking.  A  few  groups  of 
houses  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chain,  is  all  that  is  intelligible.  Then  only  will  he  know  the  importance  of  his 
situation,  if  by  means  of  a  good  perspective  he  examines  the  circular  white  streaks  which  surround  the  horizon,  and 
discovers  them  to  be  the  well  preserved  walls  of  Nanking. 

These  vallies  and  hills  were  once  inhabited  by  a  numerous  population,  and  these  fields  and  gardens  bloom  on  the 
ruins  of  200,000  houses ;  that  Nanking,  at  present  concealed  behind  mountains  situated  in  the  southern  district  of  the 
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ancient,  occupying  scarcely  the  fifth  part  of  the  circumference  encompassed  by  walls,  was  yet  a  few  centuries  ago, 
larger  than  the  present  London.  It  circumpassed  Constantinople  and  Rome  thrice  in  circumference,  and  was  the  most 
populous  city  in  the  world.  ,  , 

The  destruction  of  this  ancient  and  splendid  seat  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  China  commenced,  as  the  Tartarian 
conquerors  in  the  year  1645,  impelled  by  the  fury  of  war,  laid  two  thirds  of  the  city  in  ashes,  and  pillaged  it  totally. 
Among  the  buildings  destroyed  by  the  fire  were  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  emperor.  Many  hundred  thousands  of  its 
inhabitants  fell  a  prey  to  the  sword  and  misery,  and  as  the  victors  removed  their  court  to  Peking,  they  were  followed 
by  an  equal  number.  That  in  a  city  where  so  many  centuries  since  was  concentrated  the  splendor  and  luxury  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  empires,  only  a  few  grand  monuments  of  the  architecture  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  generally  build.  Only  the  pagodas  are  constructed  ont  of 
solid  brick  walls.  All  the  other  houses  are  frame  or  frail  stone  buildings,  and  their  ornaments,  cornices,  columns  and 
sculptures  are  almost  all  made  of  wood.  But  in  their  fortifications,  bridges,  canals  and  warves,  it  is  seen  what  they  are 
capable  to  accomplish  in  architecture ;  and  in  comparison  to  the  gigantic  wall,  3000  miles  in  length,  built  about  250 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  to  secure  their  northern  boundaries  against  the  Tartars,  the  most  extensive  constructures 
of  other  nations  appear  insignificant. 

The  modern  Nanking,  though  only  a  shadow  of  the  ancient,  surpasses  in  periphery  New  York  and  Philadelphia. — 
Favoured  with  a  mild,  salubrious  climate  (it  Ues  in  the  same  latitude  as  Rome),  and  an  excellent  situation  at  the  shores 
of  a  navigable  stream,  it  counts  at  present  in  spite  of  all  the  destructions  it  experienced,  a  population  amounting  to  400,000 
inhabitants.  The  victuals  produced  in  abundance  by  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil,  are,  since  the  removal  of  the 
court,  sold  at  a  very  reduced  price,  for  which  reason  a  great  number  of  manufactories  are  in  a  flourishing  state.  The 
manufacturing  of  the  cotton  which  derives  its  name  from  this  city,  employs  alone  16,000  looms.  More  lucrative  is  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  whose  annual  exportation  is  estimated  to  12  millions  of  Piasters,  The  China  ink  manufactured  in 
this  place,  is  the  best  in  the  world ;  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  Chinese  silk  paper  is  to  the  interior  commerce 
of  an  almost  incredible  importance. 

The  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  a  multitude  of  canals,  connect  the  city  with  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  favour  the  mutual 
intercourse.  Enjoying  so  many  local  advantages,  the  place  will  never  lose  its  importance,  though  it  has  ceased  to 
be  the  metropolis  of  the  empire. 


The  interior  of  the  city  is  like  all  Chinese  cities,  uniform  and  by  no  means  pleasant.  In  this  country,  where  all 
forms  and  costumes  arc  fixed  according  to  a  strict,  and  for  thousands  of  years  immoveable  rule,  architecture  degenerated 
to  slavery,  and  through  the  whole  empire,  in  villages  and  boroughs,  in  provincial  cities  and  in  the  metropolis,  the  dwel- 
ling-places are  of  a  tedious  uniformity.  They  are  small,  low,  and  of  unsubstantial  materials,  but  the  interior  arrange- 
ment is  convenient,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  splendid.  The  streets  are  all  narrow,  paved  with  flat  stones  and 
kept  clean.  There  are  few  public  places  and  of  a  small  circumference.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  of  Nanking  is 
the  porcelain  tower  (which  has  its  name  from  its  roof  covered  with  porcelain)  in  the  form  generally  known,  8  stories 
and  200  feet  high.  Amongst  the  environs  of  the  city,  the  delightful  parks  of  the  rich  merchants  and  Mandarins  (Chinese 
officers  of  state)  are  renowned  for  their  beauty  and  size.  Those  which  are  named  Imperial  Gardens,  are  private  domains 
of  the  imperial  family,  and  are  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care,  though  often  years  elapse  before  the  monarch  visits 
them.  These  parks,  like  those  in  Peking,  are  somewhat  fantastical,  but  they  deserve  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign  of  so  many  millions  of  subjects.  Lakes,  rivers,  brooks  and  rills,  dug  by  the  patient  industry  of  men,  artificial 
hills  and  rocks,  shady  grottos,  are  seen  by  turns,  and  the  whole  is  embellished  with  a  multitude  of  buildings,  some  of 
which  are  accommodated  to  the  silent  enjoyment  of  meditation,  others  to  convenient  dwelling  places.  To  find  so  many 
interesting  objects  concentrated  in  one  place,  reminds  the  visiter  of  the  Gardens  of  the  enchantress  Armida. 

Annually,  the  15th  of  the  first  month  (according  to  our  almanac  in  the  commencement  of  March),  a  festival  is  cele- 
brated throughout  China,  in  which  all  ranks  are  equally  concerned,  and  on  which  the  Imperial  Gardens  are  opened  to 
the  public.  This  is  the  Lantern  Feast ;  the  Carnival  of  the  Chinese.  Every  one  who  is  capable  to  purchase  and  to 
carry  a  light  and  a  lantern,  forms  the  latter  in  the  shape  of  a  beast,  or  ornaments  it  with  transparent  inscriptions,  and 
joins  the  crowds  of  the  people,  where  wit  and  mirth  take  their  full  course.  At  day  time  already  they  promenade  in 
processions  through  streets  and  parks,  carrying  lanterns  elevated  on  high  staves.  This  scene  is  represented  in  our  en- 
graving, and  will  be  the  more  interesting  to  the  reader,  as  it  is  executed  after  a  design  carefully  taken  at  the  very  spot. 
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The  prospect  represented  in  our  engraving  is  without  a  parallel.  Those  palaces  rising  out  of  the  depth  of  the 
mighty  sea,  those  grand  monuments  reveal  the  eventful  history  of  Venice.  If  we  consider  them,  all  that  the  historians 
of  tlie  middle  ages  have  related  of  her  splendor,  her  power,  riches  and  commerce,  appears  credible  to  us. 

This  long  edifice,  facing  the  sea  shore,  built  in  a  magnificent  Arabian  style,  was  the  palace  of  the  Doge,  (the  name 
of  the  president  of  this  powerful  republic).  Here  the  Senate  formed  those  resolutions  which  in  the  middle  ages  often 
directed  the  destinies  of  empires.  Near  it  is  the  Piazetta,  the  splendid  portal  of  the  state  of  Venice,  on  whose  broad 
marble  steps,  leading  to  the  sea,  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors  used  to  land,  if  they  arrived  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  the 
republic.  Here  were  displayed  the  most  valuable  specimens  of  its  splendor.  The  two  columns  at  the  entrance,  forty 
feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick,  each  one  out  of  a  piece  of  oriental  porphyre,  were  once  ornaments  of  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  or  Hellespont,  from  whence  the  Venitians  removed  them  as  trophies  to  their  own  city;  as  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, they  had  humbled  the  Grecian  empire,  and  Constantinople  herself  paid  homage  to  them  as  her  conquerors.  On 
the  top  of  the  one  was  the  colossal  brass  statue,  representing  the  holy  Anthony,  the  ancient  patron  of  Venice.  The 
winged  lion,  the  attribute  of  the  Evangelist  Mark,  the  modern  patron  of  the  republic,  embellished  the  other.  As  the 
French  army  took  possession  of  Venice  in  the  year  1797,  it  ceased  to  be  a  state,  and  the  lion  was  taken  and  transport- 
ed to  Paris;  returned  by  the  allies,  he  overlooks  since  1816,  like  formerly,  the  Adriatic  sea.  But  he  does  not  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  liberty :  having  been  an  imperial  prisoner  in  a  foreign  country,  he  is  now  a  humble  servant  at  home, 
certainly  no  enviable  chance. 

Venice  can  not  boast  of  such  an  antiquity  as  the  most  of  the  Italian  cities ;  but  the  name  of  the  nation  (Venitians) 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  most  ancient  times.  They  were  called  Henets,  and  derived  their  origin  from  the  Trojan 
fugitives,  whom  Antenor  had  brought  in  this  country.  As  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  who  spread  death  and  devastation 
through  so  many  countries,  destroyed  the  large  city  of  Aquileja  in  the  year  452,  such  of  the  unhappy  inhabitants  who 
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escaped  the  sword,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  marshes  which  surround  the  nortliern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  Many 
thousands  perished  in  misery,  the  rest  settled  themselves  on  the  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  A''cnicc.  In  the  first  centuries  they  had  no  other  means  of  sustenance  than  fishery.  Out  of  fishers,  they 
became  in  the  progress  of  time,  navigators,  who  hired  themselves  to  the  neighbouring  places  of  the  continent  to  trans- 
port their  articles,  and  at  last  merchants.  The  small  state,  a  republic  since  her  foundation,  increased  in  power  and 
respectability,  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and  population  attracted  by  her  commerce.  In  the  9th  century,  Venice  made 
her  first  appearance  in  the  history  of  nations.  Her  squadrons  fought  against  the  pirates  who  wasted  the  coasts  of 
Italy ;  single  cities  and  whole  tracts  along  the  coast  commended  themselves  to  her  protection ;  she  formed  an  alliance 
with  Genoa,  to  wage  a  successful  war  against  the  Saracehs. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  crusades,  Genoa  and  Venice  procured  the  provision  and  transportation  of  the  Chris- 
tian armies,  and  their  fleets  accompanied  them.  By  their  assistance  the  Syrian  seaports  were  taken,  and  at  every 
conquest  they  secured  to  themselves  peculiar  commercial  advantages,  and  claimed  the  buildings  which  were  the  most 
suitable  to  their  purposes.  For  a  long  tiine  acquainted  with  the  jiroductions  and  wants  of  the  orient,  they  improved 
the  favourable  circumstances  to  the  extension  of  their  commerce  through  Asia  and  Africa.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
12th  century  already,  Venitian  factories  were  established  in  all  cities  of  the  Mediteranean  and  Black  sea,  at  the  Ara- 
bian and  Persian  gulf  In  the  year  1202,  thcv  transported  an  army  of  crusaders  on  three  hundred  vessels  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople,  and  commanded  by  their  Doge  Dandalo,  their  fleet  consisting  of  fifty  gallies  attacked  and  conquered 
in  conjunction  with  a  French  squadron  this  metropolis  of  the  Grecian  empire.  Prudent  enough,  they  left  the  splendid 
but  dangerous  and  insecure  conquest  in  possession  of  their  enemies,  and  procured  to  themselves  Candia,  and  all  the 
Grecian  islands  and  coasts  which  appeared  to  them  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Jealous  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  Venitian  commerce,  Genoa  separated  herself  from  the  alliance  against  the  Turks,  and  concluded  a  separate 
peace,  by  which  she  expected  to  secure  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  the  Saracenii  States.  These  faithless  politics 
were  of  fatal  consequences.  Venice  pursuing  her  commercial  plans  by  the  power  of  arms  much  more  successfuly 
than  Genoa  by  negotiations  which  scandalized  her  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  made  herself  mistress  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  sea,  and  Venitian  colonies,  and  commercial  houses  flourished  at  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  centre  of  Persia. 

A  war  was  the  result  of  this  ill-concealed  jealousy  of  the  Genoese  and  the  Venitians,  a  war  intended  to  terminate 
only  at  the  entire  ruin  of  one  of  the  republics.  It  was  interrupted  from  time  to  time,  by  external  causes  and  exhaustion, 
but  no  peace  was  concluded,  until  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  world  forced  them  to  be  at  rest.     Venice  bold  by 
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the  victories  she  had  gained  in  the  Black  sea,  formed  the  energetic  plan  to  expel  her  rival  from  Syria.  The  contest 
about  the  possesion  of  Ptolomais  (St.  Jean  d'Acre)  was  the  pretext.  Venice  gained  the  place,  and  on  purpose  to  mock 
her  rival,  she  suspended  the  gates  of  Ptolomais  on  chains  at  the  columns  of  the  place  of  St.  Mark.  The  Genoese  on 
the  contrary  expelled  the  Venitians  from  the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea,  whose  commerce  they  monopolized  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  Mediterranean  sea  was  then  the  place  where  the  jealous  republics  frequently  fought  their  bloody  battles,, 
which  were  for  a  long  time  indecisive,  till  at  last  the  Venitians  gained  a  signal  victory  at  Chiozzo,  and  from  this  time  the 
vessels  of  Genoa  were  no  more  seen  on  the  waters  of  the  Grecian  and  Levantic  sea.  At  this  period  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  began  to  be  susceptible  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  civilization.  A  new  fountain  was  opened  to  com- 
merce, an  immense  scope  was  given.  At  this  new  era  of  commerce  the  Hansa  (a  confederacy  of  commercial  cities) 
offered  their  services.  Strasburg,  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Brunswick,  Lubeck,  Brugges,  and  Cologne  were  the 
principal  staple  places  where  the  north  exchanged  its  productions  for  that  of  the  south.  By  treaties  with  the  Sultan  ol 
Egj"pt,  Venice  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  monopoly  of,   at  that  time,  the  only  practicable  way  to  India. 

Her  colonies  and  factories  formed  a  chain  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  sea,  and  from 
Suez  along  the  Red  and  Arabian  sea  to  the  Indus.  They  were  all  controlled  by  her  laws  and  protected  by  her  arms. 
Venice  had  arrived  at  the  climax  of  her  power.  According  to  an  official  account  given  by  the  Doge  Mocenigo,  the 
Venitian  fleet  consisted  in  the  year  1420  of  3000  commercial  ships,  which  employed  30,000  sailors;  of  300  men  of  war 
with  10,800  marines;  and  45  gallies,  with  12,000  soldiers.  In  the  arsenals  and  wharves  17,000  ship-carpenters  found 
a  constant  employment  in  building  and  repairing  vessels.  At  that  time,  the  navy  of  Venice  was  of  more  importance 
than  that  of  all  the  other  states  combined.  Incredible  would  be  the  descriptions  of  contemporary  historians  about  the 
riches  and  luxury  of  this  city,  in  which  commerce  during  many  centuries,  concentrated  the  treasures  of  the  world,  if 
Uie  mjderi  Venice  did  not  present,  in  her  palaces  and  monuments,  undeniable  evidences.  With  great  propriety  the  words 
of  the  propnet  ±3aian  concerning  Tyre  :  "  Her  merchants  are  princes,"  could  have  been  applied  to  this  city.  We  may 
form  a  conception  how  profitable  the  Venitian  commerce  must  have  been,  if  we  are  assured  that,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
fluence of  precious  metals  received  from  many  countries  of  the  world,  the  usual  interests  on  money  advanced  on  com- 
mercial speculations,  were  never  less  than  30,  and  often  more  than  50  per  cent.  What  promising  prospects  must  have 
invited  to  speculations  on  which  the  money  could  not  be  obtained  at  a  lower  rate ! 

From  the  highest  point  of  wealth  and  power,  the  next  step  was  the  first  to  ruin.  After  Genoa  was  humbled,  and 
Venice,  fearing  no  longer  any  rival,  had  no  more  to  struggle  for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  her  power,  the 
ambition  of  the  first  families  was  directed  to  the  interior  affairs  of  the  state,  and  all  offices  were  monopolized  by  the 
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most  ancient  and  wealthiest  families.  To  secure  this  monopoly,  they  formed  a  close  union,  and  the  democracy  of  the 
republic  was  changed  to  a  strict  aristocracy.  Talents  and  knowledge  were  only  appreciated  as  far  as  they  were 
combined  with  nobility  of  birth.  And  in  the  success  of  degradation  this  highly  regarded  dignity  itself  was  sold  for 
<Told.  For  100,000  ducats  every  dolt  could  obtain  the  rank  of  a  Nobile,  and  have  his  name  entered  in  the  golden  book. 
Criminals  bought  their  liberty  at  a  sum  fixed  by  the  tariff  approved  by  the  Senate.  Every  thing  was  for  sale ;  personal 
merit  only  as  such,  was  out  of  course  ;  its  place  was  occupied  by  dignity,  and  this  was  distributed  in  proportion  to  birth, 
title  and  office.  Administrators  of  a  commonwealth  like  those  in  Venice,  feel  the  greatest  anxiety  to  preserve  ancient 
forms,  and  by  what  means  to  accomplish  this,  causes  them  the  least  difficulty.  To  examine  new  proposals,  and  to 
follow  them  as  far  as  they  are  good,  this  excellent  principle  is  unknown  to  such  beings.  To  contemplate  and  appreciate 
what  is  truly  great,  was  never  the  character  of  those  who  worship  the  golden  calf  So  it  was  possible  that  as  a  poor, 
but  highly  talented  and  noble  hearted  man  made  proposals  which  should  have  interested  Venice  more  than  all  the  other 
states,  they  were  derided  as  the  reveries  of  a  deranged  brain.  There  was  not  the  least  anticipation  that  the  con- 
cequences  of  this  plan  would  crush  the  splendor  of  this  great  commercial  city  to  the  dust. 

That  man  was  Columbus  ;  the  result  the  discovery  of  America.  The  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  Vasco 
de  Gama,  some  years  after,  which  changed  the  course  of  the  Indian  commerce,  accomplished  what  the  discoverj- 
of  our  hemisphere  had  prepared,  the  ruin  of  Venice.  From  that  period,  the  history  of  this  republic  is  only  that 
of  her  decline.  But  three  centuries  elapsed,  before  this  mighty  body,  nourished  by  the  strength  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  had  declined  so  far  as  by  the  shake  of  a  strong  arm  to  be  prostrated  to  the  ground. 

Venice  was  almost  in  despair  as  she  received  the  accounts  of  these  discoveries  which  decided  her  fate,  and  re- 
gretted that  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  approaching  misfortune.  It  might  have  been  possible  that,  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  powerful  navy,  by  means  of  war  and  conquest  the  wheel  of  destiny  might  have  been  turned 
in  her  favor,  if  luxury  and  indolence  had  not  prevented  every  energetic  effort,  and  caused  her  instead  to  trust  to 
the  power  of  arms,  to  take  refuge  to  the  intrigues  of  mean  politics,  which  only  accelerated  her  ruin.  Scarcely 
24  years  had  elapsed,  since  the  celebrated  voyage  of  Vasco,  as  the  Portuguese  commerce  flourished  in  numerous 
ports  of  Africa  and  Indies,  from  the  Cap  de  Verds  to  Canton,  an  immense  coast  of  more  than  6000  miles :  Mo- 
lucca was  the  great  staple  of  this  enormous  commerce.  Here  the  productions  of  Japan,  China,  the  Moluccas, 
Siam  and  the  Indian  islands  met  with  those  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Coromandel  and  Bengal.  In  respect  to  the 
Indian  commerce,  Lisbon  became  during  30  years,  what  Venice  had  been,  which  with  the  Indian  commerce  lost 
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the  fountain  of  her  riches.  In  vain  she  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  lavished  her  treasures  and 
fleets  to  assist  him  in  expelling  the  Portuguese  from  India.  Tlie  fleets  were  destroyed  by  tempests  and  Portuguese 
bravery.  Venice  which  a  few  years  ago,  had  the  presumption  to  call  herself  the  arbiter  of  all  nations  was  derided  and 
scorned.  She  degraded  herself  to  the  lowest  depth  by  sending  agents  to  Lisbon,  to  ofier  to  the  Portuguese  a  reason- 
able price  for  all  their  Indian  products,  if  they  would  grant  her  the  monojioly  of  selling  them  to  other  nations.  Her 
proposal  was  refused  with  derision,  and  she  incured  the  contempt  of  the  world. 

All  subsequent  eflbrts  to  redeem  her  losses  would  be  the  less  effective,  as  at  the  time  of  their  undertaking,  the  power 
of  the  state  was  sinking,  then  the  loss  of  her  commerce  was  gradually  succeeded  by  the  loss  of  the  dominion  over  an 
extensive  empire.  Venice  lost  in  the  tedious  war  against  her  hereditary  enemies,  the  Turks,  in  which  the  Venitian 
wariors  fought  like  heroes  and  deserved  a  better  fate  than  they  experienced,  at  first  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea  and  ot 
the  Levant,  then  the  Grecian  islands,  then  Albania  and  Morea,  at  last  Candia  and  Cyprus.  As  she  received  the  last 
stroke  by  Bonaparte,  she  possessed  nothing  except  the  Dalmatian  coast,  Verona  and  tlie  territory  of  the  republican 
dutchy  of  Venice.  As  a  state  she  was  expiring  long  ago,  and  the,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  so  significant  ceremony 
at  the  ascension  day,  the  marriage  of  the  republic  with  the  sea,  had  long  since  become  a  mere  farce.* 


*  According  to  an  ancient  custom,  lasting  until  the  end  of  the  republic,  the  Doge  sailed  in  a  splendid  vessel,  named 
Bucentaurus,  accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the  senate  and  foreign  ambassadors,  on  the  high  sea,  which  was 
covered  with  innumberable  gondolas,  and  threw  there  a  golden  ring  in  the  depth  of  the  briny  waves,  with  the  words : 
Despo.vsejius  te  mare  i.v  signum  yeri  perpetuique  DOMiNu — (I  espouse  myself  to  thee,  0  sea,  as  a  sign  of  true  and  per- 
petual dominion).     At  present  the  Bucentaurus  decays  in  the  arsenal. 
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SYRACUSE. 


Syracuse  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  cities  of  the  old  world.  The  view  here  presented,  which, 
like  that  of  Tarentum,  takes  in  two  gulfs,  shows  still  some  remains  of  ancient  greatness  ;  though  the  city  as  it  is  at 
present,  limited  to  the  island,  hardly  occupies  a  twentieth  part  of  the  space  over  which  it  was  formerly  extended. 

But  the  size  of  the  ancient  city  is  less  important  than  the  grand  historical  recollections  which  fill  the  mi:;d  while 
looking  at  the  picture  of  the  old  metropolis  of  Sicily.  You  see  the  city  which  claimed  the  pre-eminence  amoiig  all 
the  Grecian  colonies;  which  carried  on  a  victorious  war  against  Carthage;  which  valiantly  defended  its  boundaries 
against  the  tide  of  Roman  conquest,  that  formidable  Rome  to  which  all  Italy  did  homage.  Casting  a  look  over  a  long 
series  of  the  eventful  centuries  during  which  Syracuse  performed  an  important  part  on  the  stage  of  human  affairs,  we 
will  employ  our  time  for  a  while  in  looking  back  upon  the  Syracuse  of  history,  before  we  describe  the  city  of  the 
present  day. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  eleventh  Olympiad,  (731  before  Christ,)  and  twenty-two  years  before  the 
building  of  Rome,  we  are  informed  by  Thucydides  that  Archias  of  Corinth,  the  chief  of  a  band  of  Greek  emi- 
grants, landed  his  followers  upon  the  island  Ortygeia,  after  driving  away  some  fishermen.  He  afterwards  made 
a  connexion  with  the  main  land  by  means  of  a  causeway.  He  called  it  Syracuse,  the  city  of  the  marsh,  as  there 
were  large  morasses  opposite,  which  extended  far  inland.     Syracuse  at  first  occupied  the  same  space  as  it  now  does. 

The  city  must  soon  have  acquired  wealth,  population  and  power,  as  in  seventy  years  from  its  foundation  we  find 
it  sending  out  colonies,  Acraj  and  Kosmenae  were  the  first.  The  form  of  government  was  republican  like  that  at 
Rome. 

After  spreading  itself  more  and  more  upon  the  main  land,  it  came  into  contact  with  other  Grecian  colonies.  Gela, 
the  most  opulent  of  them,  under  the  government  of  Gelon,  engaged  in  a  war  with  it,  in  which  Syracuse  was  overcome. 
Gelon  took  possession  of  the  city,  fixed  his  residence  there,  induced  thousands  to  settle  there,  and  directed  to  that  point 
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the  stream  of  Grecian  emigration.  During  his  life  Syracuse  flourished  greatly,  and  attained  an  unforeseen  magnitude. 
Gelon  ruled  by  wisdom  and  kindness,  and  was  one  of  the  best  governors  whose  name  history  has  preserved. 

So  rapidly  had  this  young  colony  grown,  that  when  Xerxes,  with  his  innumerable  armies  and  fleets,  was  about  to 
invade  Greece,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Gelon  to  ask  his  assistance  to  withstand  the  mighty  mass  of  barbaric  power. 
He  otfered  to  Greece  a  fleet,  20,000  heavy  armed  infantry,  2000  cavalry,  and  6000  archers.  He  further  undertook 
to  supply  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  forces  with  grain  so  long  as  a  single  invader  remained  upon  their  soil.  Eut  in 
return  he  stipulated  that  he  himself  should  be  placed  in  command. 

The  haughty  reply  of  the  Greeks  was,  "  We  want  warriors  ;  generals  we  have  at  home."  "  Well,"  replied  Gelon, 
"return  home  and  tell  your  countrymen  they  will  have  a  year  without  a  spring."  (He  compared  the  flourishing 
vigour  of  Syracuse  to  the  spring  of  the  year.) 

Fortunate  was  it  for  Syracuse  that  the  oflfer  was  refused,  for  Xerxes  stirred  up  the  Carthaginians  to  attack  and 
subjugate  the  Greek  colonies  upon  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Their  fleet  arrived,  and  their  armies  were  irresisti- 
bly extending  themselves  over  the  plains  of  Sicily,  and  were  only  stopped  by  the  fortifications  of  Hymera,  and  the 
coiu-age  of  its  citizens.  Gelon  came  to  the  succour  of  these  brave  people,  when  they  had  been  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress, with  an  army  of  50,000  infantry,  and  8000  cavalry.  He  attacked  the  army  of  the  Carthaginians,  although  it 
was  four  times  as  numerous  as  his  own,  and  commanded  by  generals  of  great  reputation,  and  destroyed  it  in  one  of 
the  greatest  battles  which  till  then  had  ever  been  fought  in  Europe.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Carthaginians 
were  killed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army,  60,000  men,  cut  off  from  their  resources  and  vanquished  by  hunger,  gave 
themselves  up  as  prisoners.     The  fleet  of  1400  vessels  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

It  was  a  wonderful  coincidence  that  the  same  day  on  which  Grecian  valour  was  rewarded  by  so  great  a  victory, 
a  still  worthier  wreath  of  laurel  was  gained  by  the  most  glorious  of  all  defeats  ;  a  defeat  which  eclipses  the  victories 
of  all  time.  In  the  same  hour  that  Gelon  gained  his  victory  before  Hymera,  Leonidas  witii  300  Spartans,  poured  out 
their  blood  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  their  country. 

After  the  victory  of  Hymera,  upon  which  battle  rested  the  question  whether  western  Europe  should  be  civilized 
by  Phenicia  and  Africa,  or  by  Greece  and  Rome,  Gelon  was  about  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  mother  country,  when 
he  heard  that  Greece  had  delivered  herself  by  the  great  victory  at  Salamis.  And  now,  foreign  enemies  being  subdued, 
(for  Carthage  had  made  shameful  conditions  of  peace,)  this  sagacious  ruler  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  increase 
in  wealth  and  happiness  of  his  people.  He  drained  the  marshes,  and  thus  changed  them  to  fertile  land,  and  encouraged 
the  people  to  turn  their  minds  to  agriculture  and  not  to  war.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  called  a  meeting  of  the 
people,  and  going  to  it  unarmed  and  without  attendants,  called  upon  any  who  could  accuse  him  of  an  unjust  action 
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to  take  vengeance  upon  him.  He  died,  in  a  good  old  age,  greatly  beloved  and  reverenced,  and  his  younger  brother, 
Hiero,  succeeded  to  the  government  and  ati'ections  of  the  Syracusans,  but  was  not  equal  to  his  noble  brother.  He 
was,  however,  a  well  disposed  ruler,  and  encouraged  science  and  the  arts.  Simonides,  Pindar,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  and  philosophers  of  the  times  adorned  his  court. 

Hiero  was  succeeded  by  the  tyrant  Thrasybulos,  who  was  dethroned  by  the  people,  and  the  throne  itself  being 
abolished  the  republic  was  restored.  For  sixty  years  the  Syracusans  preserved  their  liberty  tlirough  several  internal 
commotions.  The  city  flourished  in  increasing  splendour.  At  this  time  the  celebrated  attempt  was  made  by  Athens 
to  humble  the  pride  of  Syracuse,  which  aspired  to  rival  the  ancient  city.  Under  Alcibiades  they  besieged  Syracuse 
with  a  large  army  for  several  years,  and  with  a  valour  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  other  colonies  took  ditferent 
sides  in  the  war.  At  length  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  Athenian  army,  and  destroyed  two-thirds  of  it.  One  of  the 
last  battles  cost  them  18,000  lives,  and  7000,  including  the  generals,  were  taken  prisoners  and  sold  as  slaves.  Thus 
terminated  an  enterprise  in  which  more  than  250,000  men  perished,  and  in  which  Athens  had  put  forth  its  whole 
power. 

Although  rid  of  the  Athenians,  Syracuse  did  not  enjoy  rest.  Internal  disputes  unceasingly  turned  the  streets  into 
battle-fields,  where  men  died  by  the  hands  of  their  fellow  citizens.  The  necessity  of  order  was  more  and  more  felt, 
and  Diodes,  a  man  like  Lycurgus,  was  empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  governance  of  the  people.  H.s  laws  were 
very  severe.  One  of  them  was  that  no  citizen  should  come  armed  to  a  public  assembly,  under  the  penalty  of  death. 
To  this  the  lawgiver  himself  fell  a  victim.  He  happened  to  go  out  of  his  house  with  his  sword  girded  upon  him. 
A  mob  had  been  excited  by  some  cause,  and  in  order  to  quiet  and  disperse  it,  he  hastened  into  it.  Whereupon  a 
citizen  called  out  to  him  "Diodes,  thou  violatest  the  law!"  "  No,"  said  he, "  by  Jupiter,  I  confirm  it!  "and  so  saying 
he  plunged  the  sword  into  his  own  bosom.     The  Syracusans  afterwards  devoted  a  temple  to  his  memory  as  a  hero. 

After  the  death  of  Diodes,  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  in  which  Syracuse  always  took  the  principal  part,  became  embroiled 
most  dangerously.  Notwithstanding  the  defeat  at  Hyniera,  Carthage  had  not  abandoned  the  plan  of  conquering 
Sicily,  and  after  a  lapse  of  seventy  years,  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  successfully  executing  their 
former  project.  They  had  never  coveted  an  acquisition  more  earnestly  than  they  now  looked  on  Sicily — the  extent, 
fertility,  population  and  wealth,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  island,  made  it  extremely  desirable  to  them. 

And  the  perpetual  internal  commotions  of  Syracuse,  which  had  greatly  increased  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Athenians,  gave  ample  promise  of  a  successful  issue  of  a  new  war.  For  this  an  occasion  was  soon  found.  Egesta 
had  been  at  war  with  the  neighbouring  cities  and  was  overcome.  Carthage  offered  assistance,  which  was  accepted. 
Hannibal  and  Hamilcar  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  with  a  formidable  fleet  delivered  Egesta,  destroyed 
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Selinus  and  Himera,  and  conquered  the  rich  city  of  Agrigentum,  and  besieged  Gela.  All  Sicily  now  directed  their 
eyes  to  the  strong  city  of  Syracuse,  which  was  equal  in  greatness  and  riches  to  Rome,  Athens,  and  Carthage.  Divided 
into  four  different  cities  separated  by  bastions  and  trenches,  their  walls  were  ten  hours  in  circumference,  and  em- 
braced 150,000  buildings.  The  population  exceeded  a  million,  and  the  soldiers  were  over  200,000.  The  riches,  the 
respect,  and  the  influence  which  this  state  of  things  gave  to  Syracuse,  was  increased  by  the  unquiet  and  restless 
spirit  of  the  other  inhabitants,  who  partook  of  the  general  character  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  weakened  by  great 
luxury  and  debauchery,  and  had  no  inspiriting  leaders  to  guide  them. 

At  this  dangerous  epoch,  Syracuse  was  not  in  a  condition,  by  a  right  use  of  its  power,  to  deliver  Sicily  from 
Carthage.  The  fire  of  discord  burned  in  the  city  ;  the  easily  excitable  populace  was  the  tool  of  party  pas- 
sions a-wakened  by  designing  and  ambitious  men.  Such  of  the  principal  men  as  endeavoured  to  still  the  rising 
anarchy,  and  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the  real  plans  of  their  leaders,  fell  victims  of  their  virtues 
and  courage.  Hermocrates,  who  had  gained  many  battles  for  Syracuse,  and  many  other  principal  men,  fell  in  a 
popular  tumult.  This  opened  the  way  to  the  lowest  persons,  and  the  meanest  people  raised  their  favourite  leaders 
to  the  head  of  the  government.  Dionysius,  the  son  of  a  fisherman,  a  man  of  great  ability,  high  ambition,  and  well 
qualified  to  rule,  established  his  throne  by  treason  and  popular  influence  ;  406  before  Christ.  As  soon  as  he  had 
thus  seated  himself  in  power,  he  crushed  all  opposition  with  iron  hand,  and  put  to  death  all  who  refused  to  pay 
slavish  obedience.  Against  Dionysius  the  army  of  the  Carthaginians  rushed  on.  With  alternate  success,  and  great 
valour  on  both  sides,  the  war  was  continued.  Peace  was  made  three  times,  and  thrice  did  Carthage  send  new  armies 
to  break  it.  In  tliis  v/ar  more  than  fifty  flourishing  cities  were  destroyed,  more  than  two  millions  of  men  were 
sacrificed,  and  the  great  metropolis  was  so  wasted  at  length,  that  cattle  were  pastured  in  its  streets.  Dionysius, 
though  victor  in  this  war,  never  enjoyed  the  throne.  Always  tormented  by  mistrust  and  fear,  dreading  insurrection 
and  without  a  friend,  he  died  by  poison. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dionysius  the  second,  under  the  guidance  of  Dion,  a  man  of  high  talents,  and  the 
friend  of  Plato,  who  was  invited  to  the  court.  But  the  young  king  growing  suspicious  of  them,  sent  them  away,  and, 
like  his  father,  governed  by  the  axe  and  dagger.  Carthage  renewed  the  war,  and  Syracuse  sent  for  aid  to  Greece. 
To  this  request  Corinth,  the  mother  country,  gave  a  favourable  reception,  and  sent  an  army  not  large  indsed  in 
numbers,  but  formidable  from  its  courage,  and  the  talents  of  Timoleon  the  general.  At  the  head  of  60,000  men  he 
marched  to  meet  the  Carthaginians,  and  defeated  them  on  the  river  Crimissus  with  great  slaughter.  This  opened 
the  way  to  a  peace,  in  which  Carthage  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  liberty  and  independence  of  all  Grecian 
eolonies.     In  reward  of  this  great  service,  the  people  of  Syracuse  oflered  their  crown  to  Timoleon.     He  rejected  it, 
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thus  showing  a  rare  example  which  has  gained  him  the  praise  of  all  future  time,  and  which  has  been  followed  b\- 
the  greatest  of  men — Washington. 

After  the  death  of  Timoleon,  in  the  year  335  before  Christ,  Syracuse  enjoyed  but  a  short  interval  of  rest,  before 
the  times  of  tyranny  returned.  First  Sosistratus  and  afterwards  Agathocles  seized  the  supreme  power.  The  first 
was  an  aristocrat,  secretly  in  league  with  Carthage  against  his  own  country;  the  latter  was  a  man  of  low  birth, 
a  bold  and  fortunate  adventurer— another  Dionysius.  He  killed  4000  of  the  nobility  and  principal  men,  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  estates  obtained  the  means  of  supporting  himself  permanently  on  his  throne.  He  attacked  the 
neighbouring  cities,  forced  contributions  from  them  under  the  threat  of  conflagration,  plundered  them  without 
mercy,  and  encouraged  his  instruments  in  the  most  horrid  cruelties.  In  deadly  fear,  the  oppressed  people  called  upon 
the  Carthaginians,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity,  to  renew  their  struggle  for  Syracuse, 
which  they  again  besieged  by  a  fleet  and  army.  But  the  adventurer  Agathocles,  leaving  the  city  to  defend  itself, 
sailed  with  50,000  men  to  Africa,  and  by  his  successive  victories  nearly  destroyed  Carthage.  He  had  aheady  taken 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Syracuse  and  King  of  Africa,  when  a  change  of  fortune  cast  him  down  from  his  eminence. 
A  revolution  broke  out  in  Syracuse.  He  hastened  home,  and  quenched  the  rebellion  in  blood.  But  he  was  defeated 
in  battle  by  the  Carthaginians.  He  still,  however,  kept  the  throne,  and  reigned  by  cruelty.  Thirty  thousand  Syra- 
cusans  died  by  his  order  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Whole  cities  were  destroyed.  At  length,  the  death 
he  had  so  well  merited,  was  dealt  to  him  by  the  wicked  hands  of  his  grandson.  Tyrant  after  tyrant  succeeded,  and 
prolonged  the  sufferings  of  a  state  once  so  flourishing — ^but  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  a  happier  time 
arrived. 

Hiero,  a  descendant  of  Gelon,  was  made  king,  and  reigned  fifty-four  years  to  his  immortal  glory.  He  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  affections  of  the  people  whose  long  misery  had  made  them  callous  and  heartless.  He  checked  immo- 
rality, and  tried  to  raise  an  ambition  for  civil  virtues.  While  he  was  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  his  people's 
happiness,  he  kept  all  foreign  enemies  aloof.  Syracuse  was  once  more  filled  with  inhabitants.  Hiero  drew  emi- 
grants from  all  parts.  Commerce  flourished,  and  weahh  returned.  He  encouraged  agriculture  by  his  own  example. 
The  arts  and  sciences  adorned  his  court,  and  Syracuse,  filled  up  with  temples,  palaces,  and  monuments,  became 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  the  first  city  of  the  world. 

But  even  during  this  happy  period,  the  gathering  clouds  announced  a  fearful  storm.  Rome  and  Carthage  made 
preparations  for  their  war,  for  the  dominion  of  the  world,  and  Sicily  was  made  their  principal  battle  ground.  What 
part  soever  should  be  taken  by  Syracuse  was  full  of  danger.  Neutrality  was  impossible.  Should  she  take  part 
with  Rome,  she  would  be  devoured  after  the  victory.     Such  had  been  the  case  with  all  the  allies  of  that  power. 
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Still  more  dangerous  would  it  have  been  to  take  part  with  the  Carthaginians.  To  prevent  shipwreck  in  such  a 
storm,  a  firstrate  pilot  was  necessary,  and  such  was  Hiero. 

The  great  war  began  about  Messina,  the  government  of  which  had  been  usurped  by  Rome.  It  was  the  interest 
of  both  Syracuse  and  Carthage  that  the  Romans  should  not  gain  a  footing  upon  the  island,  and  both  sent  armies  to 
expel  the  invaders.  The  importance  of  the  object  at  stake  was  strongly  felt  by  the  Romans,  who  made  great  exer- 
tions, and  sent  the  consul  Appius  Claudius  with  twelve  legions  across  the  strait.  Appius  gave  battle  first  to  the 
Syracusans  and  afterwards  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  victorious  against  both.  He  pursued  his  victory,  and  wasted 
the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Syracuse,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  were  driven  by  fear  to  form  alliances 
with  Rome. 

Hiero  carefully  pondered  the  dangers  of  his  position,  and  as  Rome  appeared  to  him  likely  to  triumph  over  Carthage, 
he  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  latter,  and  connected  himself  with  their  enemies.  He  remained  steadfast  in  this 
polic}',  and  during  his  life  preserved  the  independence  of  Syracuse. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit  by  both  parties,  to  the  great  injury  of  Sicily,  many  of  whose  cities  were 
destroyed,  although  the  storm  passed  by  the  strong  city  of  Syracuse.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  years,  peace  was 
forced  upon  the  parties  by  mere  exhaustion.  Thus  ended  the  first  Punic  war,  and  Rome  saw  her  power  firmly  esta- 
blished in  Sicily. 

At  the  age  of  ninety  years  Hiero  died,  and  in  his  last  hour  enjoined  upon  his  son  Hieronynius,  to  cherish  the 
wisdom  of  experience,  and  adhere  to  the  policy  of  alliance  with  Rome,  which  had  so  long  been  successful.  In  vain 
was  the  warning  voice!  The  new  prince  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  imprudent  and  thoughtless  associates,  who 
counselled  hira  to  break  with  Rome.  Accordingly,  he  deceitfully  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Carthage,  to  drive  the 
Romans  off  the  island  and  divide  it  between  them.  Full  of  giddy  ambition,  Hieronymus  began  the  war,  at  the  head 
of  20,000  men,  and  overran  the  neighbouring  cities,  but  was  soon  assassinated  by  conspirators. 

Great  confusion  now  arose,  not  only  in  the  army  but  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse;  and  amidst  the  strife  for  the 
mastery  anarchy  prevailed.  Hippocrates  and  Epycides,  who  had  been  the  chief  conspirators,  at  length  obtained  such 
an  influence  with  the  army,  that  they  murdered  their  generals,  and  massacred  in  the  houses,  streets,  squares  and  tem- 
ples, all  who  adhered  to  them.  To  make  strength  for  themselves  they  opened  the  prisons,  set  free  the  slaves,  and  gave 
them  the  rights  of  citizens.  By  these  means  they  obtained  the  mastery  over  their  competitors.  Now  appeared  upon 
the  scene  the  armies  of  Rome,  whose  ambassadors  had  been  abused  and  insulted  by  the  demagogues,  who  thus 
violated  the  laws  of  war,  after  having  crushed  the  civil  power. 

The  Romans  began  the  siege  o{  the  whole  extent  of  Syracuse,  (consisting  of  four  large  cities,)  by  water  and  by 
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land.  The  Consul  Marcellus  commanded  the  fleet  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels,  and  Appius  the  land 
forces  of  120,000  men.  The  walls  of  Syracuse  were  defended  by  60,000  men,  who  would  hardly  have  been  suiEcient 
for  so  great  a  space,  but  all  deficiencies  were  made  up  by  the  genius  of  one  man. 

Archimedes,  inexhaustible  in  the  invention  of  new  engines  of  war,  hurled  destruction  upon  the  Romans.  He 
sunk  their  vessels  with  iron  beams,  or  lifting  them  up  with  large  iron  hooks  dashed  them  to  pieces  by  their  fall.  This 
single  man  was  equivalent  to  a  whole  army;  his  name  became  a  terror  to  the  Romans;  and,  after  suffering  heavy 
losses,  they  were  forced  to  change  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

Carthage  sent  30,000  soldiers,  and  a  great  supply  of  provisions,  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Hippocrates  made  a  sally  with  10,000  men  to  open  the  way  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  defeated  and  cut 
off.  As  the  scarcity  increased  in  the  city,  hunger  excited  mutiny  among  the  people,  and  discouragement  among  the 
soldiers. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Marcellus  risked  a  night  attack.  One  thousand  choice  soldiers,  each  with  a  trumpet  in  his 
hand,  got  upon  the  walls  in  as  many  different  places,  and  suddenly  sounding  a  charge  startled  the  citizens  from  their 
dreams.  Amidst  the  darkness,  confusion  and  alarm  which  now  prevailed,  the  Romans  burst  in  the  gates,  and  rushed 
through  the  streets  and  over  the  market  places,  killing  and  trampling  to  death  all  they  met,  and  wrapping  the  city  in 
flames,  which  cast  a  terrific  light  upon  the  scene.  Epycides  hastened  from  the  quarter  of  the  island  with  his  best 
soldiers  to  repel  the  Romans.  But  he  was  too  late,  and  after  a  horrid  massacre  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  the  quarter 
of  Achradina,  (the  quarter  next  to  the  island,)  leaving  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the  flames,  the  other  quarters,  Tusa  and 
Neapolis.  The  Roman  forces,  after  having  satisfied  themselves  that  they  were  in  full  possession,  extinguished  the 
fire,  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  barely  their  lives.  All  property  was  a  booty  for  the  conquering  soldiers,  and  in  a 
city  which  had  so  long  flourished,  the  spoil  was  immense.  Epycides,  still  defended  the  quarters  of  the  island  and 
Achradina  with  desperate  courage,  and  Archimedes  daily  invented  ingenious  and  successful  engines.  Thus  several 
months  passed  away,  during  which  Carthage  sent  two  armies  to  her  ally.  The  first  was  destroyed  by  the  sword,  and 
the  second  perished  by  the  plague,  and  the  fall  of  Syracuse  became  inevitable.  Epycides  in  despair,  escaped  secretly 
in  a  boat,  and  as  soon  as  this  became  known  to  the  soldiers,  they  committed  the  greatest  excesses.  Many  thousands 
of  noble  Syracusans  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  wicked  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  them.  In  this  confusion, 
Marcellus  generously  ofl'ered,  as  terms  of  peace,  to  secure  to  the  Syracusans  their  lives  and  property,  and  to  admit 
them  into  the  alliance  of  Rome.  His  ambassadors  were  scornfully  repelled,  and  he  stormed  the  besieged  with  his 
whole  army.  After  a  violent  contest,  Achradina  was  taken,  and  then  the  island,  which  defended  itself  with  the 
courage  of  despair.     All  who  bore  arms  fell  by  the  sword,  and  the  whole  city  was  given  up  to  plunder.     Even  Car- 
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thage  did  not  give  to  Rome  so  large  a  booty.  Last  of  all,  the  flames  completed  the  work  of  destruction.  Livy  tells 
lis,  that  as  the  conqueror,  Marcellus,  gazed  upon  the  immense  city,  thus  a  prey  to  all  the  cruelties  of  war,  he  wept. 

Syracuse,  the  siege  of  which  cost  the  lives  of  half  a  million  of  men,  was  destroyed  in  the  year  212  before  Christ. 
All  Sicily  now  became  a  Roman  province,  and  Syracuse,  which  never  recovered  from  the  siege,  shared  the  fate  of  the 
island.  The  Emperor  Augustus  tried  in  vain  by  many  costly  experiments,  to  restore  the  ruined  city  to  its  former 
magnificence.  He  built  up  and  embellished  Ordigia;  raised  a  part  of  .Vchradina  from  the  ashes,  and  sent  many 
thousand  colonists  thither.  Succeeding  emperors  had  no  better  success.  Under  the  Byzantine  dynasties  it  sank 
lower  and  lower,  and  at  last,  during  the  reign  of  Basiluiuis,  and  after  a  courageous  resistance,  it  v.-as  taken  by  the 
Saracens  and  destroyed. 

After  this  period  only  the  fortified  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited.  In  the  year  1086  after  Christ,  Roger,  the 
Norman,  count  of  Sicily,  rescued  it  from  the  mfidels.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  taken  by  Pisa,  and  soon  after- 
wards taken  again  by  Genoa.  From  their  hands  it  passed  into  those  of  the  emperor  of  Swabia,  and  has  since  shared 
the  fate  of  that  empire. 

Reduced  to  a  city  of  13,000  inhabitants,  limited  to  the  little  island  upon  which,  two  thousand  j^ears  ago,  it  was 
first  founded,  and  from  which  it  expanded  into  such  greatness,  Syracuse  is  now  one  of  the  most  touching  memorials 
of  the  change  of  human  affairs,  and  the  nothingness  of  all  himian  greatness. 

The  modem  city  sinks  lower  and  lower.  The  government  takes  no  care  of  it,  and  the  numerous  convents  with 
which  it  is  crowded,  (there  are  eighty  in  the  city,)  have  made  indolence  and  dissipation  the  settled  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  find  their  resources  in  the  alms  of  the  convents. 

Formerly  Syracuse  had  more  inhabitants  than  the  whole  island  now  has.  Sicily  contained  more  cities  of  100,000^ 
inhabitants  than  Germany  and  France  together  now  have.  Notwithstanding  its  immense  population,  it  sent  corn  to 
Rome,  and  was  the  granarj-^  of  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient  world.  Now,  corn  must  be  brought  from  Egypt  or 
Odessa,  to  give  bread  to  the  small  population. 

The  harbour  of  Syracuse,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  capable  of  containing  the  fleets  and  armaments 
jf  all  Europe,  is  now  empty  and  partly  filled  up .  Excepting  a  few  fishing  boats,  vessels  seldom  visit  it,  unless  driven 
by  stress  of  weather. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  present  city  is  the  old  temple  of  Minerva,  and  the  Anthusan  fountains.  The 
former  has  been  made  into  a  cathedral,  and  the  magnificent  colonnades  have  been  half  walled  up.  The  latter  has 
become  merely  a  ver\'  uncommon  well,  casting  forth  various  mineral  waters,  is  now  merely  a  place  of  assembly  of  the 
brown-armed  washerwomen  of  Syracuse. 
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The  neighbourhood,  upon  the  main  land,  is  very  rich  in  monuments  of  antiquity.  Proceeding  towards  the 
interior  for  hours  you  meet  nothing  but  ruins,  amidst  which  occasionally  are  some  small  vineyards.  Masses  of  black 
■rock  are  interspersed  with  heaps  of  building  stone,  mountains  of  ashes,  and  miserable  cottages.  From  the  heights 
you  can  sec  all  the  parts  of  the  old  city;  the  walls  of  the  different  quarters  can  be  easily  distinguished.  The  fountains, 
the  amphitlieatre  built  in  the  rock,  tlie  forum,  and  several  temples  arc  distinctly  visible. 


TRENT. 


Trent  is  a  city  of  Tyrol,  (in  Latin,  Tridentum,  called  by  the  Italians  Trento,  and  by  the  Germans  Trient,) 
formerly  capital  of  a  princely  bishopric  of  the  same  name,  sixty-five  miles  north-west  of  Venice  ;  long.  11°  4'  E.;  lat. 
46°  6'  N.;  population,  9603.  It  is  situated  on  the  Adigc,  in  a  delightful  valley  among  the  Alps;  but  its  climate  is 
subject  to  great  extremes,  being  intensely  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  con- 
tains a  cathedral,  two  other  churches,  an  hospital,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  lyceum  or  central  school.  The  streets  are 
tolerably  wide  and  well  paved,  the  houses  generally  old.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  partly  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  and  partly  in  the  culture  of  vines  and  tobacco.  Trent  is  remarkable  for  a  famous  council,  commenced  in  154.5, 
terminated  Dec.  4,  1563,  having  continued,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  during  eighteen  years.  The  reformation 
of  the  church,  which  had  been  the  object  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  the  policy  of  the  popes  would  not 
suffer  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Pius  II.,  in  1460,  forbade  an  appeal  to  a  general  council,  and  Julius  II.  renewed 
this  prohibition  in  1512.  But  to  such  a  council  only  could  Catholic  Christendom  look  for  the  accomphshment  of  its 
earnest  wish  for  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  church;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  German  reformation,  even  the  Pro- 
testant princes  expressed  their  desire  for  such  an  assemblage  of  the  clergy.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  urged  it  zealously. 
He  found  it  a  very  effectual  mode  of  alarming  the  pope,  and  curbing  the  Protestant  princes,  and  thus  controlling  both 
parties,  to  persevere  in  demanding  that  a  council  should  be  convoked  on  German  soil ;  for,  whilst  the  pope  justly  feared 
the  questions  which  might  come  under  investigation,  the  German  Protestants  dared  not,  on  account  of  the  Catholic 
states,  refuse  at  least  to  accept  a  proposal,  which,  in  reality,  was  of  importance  only  for  the  latter.  Charles  solemnly 
announced  a  councU  to  the  states  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  his  summoning  it  also,  pre- 
parations for  it  were  made  in  Rome.  Accordingly,  Clement  VII.,  in  that  same  year,  decreed  it,  but  without  fixing  the 
time;  and  Paul  III.,  his  successor,  appointed  it  to  be  held  May  27,  1537,  at  Mantua.  As  the  conditions  offered  by 
the  duke  of  Mantua  were  not  acceptable,  the  place  was  changed  to  Vicenza,  and  May  1, 153S,  was  fixed  upon,  when, 
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as  no  prelates  arrived,  it  was  again  delayed  till  Easter,  1539  ;  and,  as  neither  France  nor  Germany  consented  to  the 
place  selected,  it  was  again  postponed  to  an  indefinite  period,  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon, 
in  1541.  Paul  summoned  it  again  for  Nov.  l,  1542,  and  showed  his  willingness  to  choose  a  German  city  by  naming 
Trent.  His  legates  arrived  there  Nov.  22;  but  a  war  of  the  emperor  with  PVance  gave  occasion  to  another  postpone- 
ment to  a  more  convenient  time.  Such  a  time  the  pope  believed  he  had  found  amidst  the  preparations  of  Charles 
against  the  Protestants,  and  summoned  the  council  to  meet  on  March  15,  1545.  The  cardinals  Del  Monte,  Cervino 
della  Croce,  and  Pole,  arrived  at  Trent,  at  the  appointed  time,  as  presiding  legates;  but  as  the  nimiber  of  bishops, 
(twenty,)  and  envoys  who  followed  was  but  small,  the  time  was  spent  in  disputes  about  rank,  and  in  pleasure  excur- 
sions ;  the  summer  passed  away,  during  which  the  prelates  came  and  went,  till  at  length,  at  the  command  of  the  pope, 
Dec.  13,  1545,  the  general  council  of  Trent,  {Sacrosancta  oecumenica  tt  generalis  synodus  Tridentina,  prsesidenti- 
bus  legatis  apostolicis,  thus  called  in  the  papal  brief,)  was  solemnly  opened,  twenty-five  bishops  and  some  other  pre- 
lates being  present.  In  the  succeeding  confidential  conferences,  it  was  agreed  that  committees  of  bishops  and  doctors 
of  theology  should  prepare  the  subjects  to  be  treated  in  particular  and  general  meetings,  (not  public  sessions  of  the 
fathers;)  the  proposed  decrees  and  canons  should  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  (the  votes  being  reckoned,  not 
by  nations,  as  at  Constance,  but  by  heads;)  the  public  sessions  in  the  cathedral,  with  mass  and  preaching,  should 
be  merely  ceremonial  acts  for  publishing  and  confirming  the  resolutions  that  had  been  adopted.  This  method 
of  voting  by  heads,  of  which  the  Italian  prelates  and  the  titular  bishops  (who  were  both  on  the  side  of  the  pope,) 
formed  the  majority,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  committees  were  chosen  and  instructed  by  the  legates,  was 
sufficient  to  give  a  turn  to  the  council  according  to  the  will  of  the  pope,  who  had  formed,  at  Kome,  a  particular 
assembly  of  cardinals  to  consult  upon  the  affairs  of  the  council.  Add  to  this  the  vigorous,  proud,  and  domineering 
spirit  of  the  cardinal  Del  Monte,  entirely  devoted  to  his  master;  his  daily,  nay,  hourly,  correspondence  with  him 
by  means  of  an  unintenupted  line  of  couriers,  which  brought  to  him,  according  to  the  changing  resolutions  of  the 
pope,  public  and  private  directions  for  every  aspect  of  afiairs,  and  many  other  arrangements  by  which  the  Roman 
policy  was  able  to  influence  the  assembled  prelates  according  to  circumstances.  Hence  even  the  Italian  bishops 
•were  heard  to  complain  that  the  council  was  not  a  free  one.  Princes  and  people  expected  from  this  union  of  holy 
men  the  abolition  of  abuses  which  had  been  long  complained  of,  and  an  improvement  of  the  chiuch  in  its  head 
and  members,  which  would  obviate  the  objections  of  the  Protestants,  and  induce  them  to  return  to  the  bosona 
of  the  Cathohc  church.  The  imperial  envoys  openly  urged  that  this  should  be  the  chief  object  of  their  labours; 
yet  in  the  second  and  third  sessions,  Jan.  7,  and  Feb.  4,  1546,  nothing  was  done  except  the  reading  of  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  fathers  while  at  Trent,  of  exhortations  to  extirpate  heretics,  and  of  the  Nicene  creed.    From 
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the  fourih  to  the  eighth  of  April,  when  five  archbisiiops  and  forty-eight  bishops  were  ah-eady  assembled,  two 
decrees  were  enacted,  in  which  the  reception  of  the  Apocrypha  into  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  taken 
■for  granted^  tradition  was  declared  of  equal  authority  with  the  Bible;  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  known 
by  the  name  of  J'ulgate,  was  received  as  authentic;  and  the  church  was  declared  the  only  legitimate  interpreter 
■of  them.  From  these,  as  well  as  from  the  decrees  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  sessions,  Jime  17,  1546,  Jan.  13, 
and  March  3, 1547,  on  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  justification,  and  the  seven  sacraments,  tiU  then  not  confirmed 
by  a  statute  of  the  church,  it  was  evident  that  the  pope  and  his  legates  had  the  intention  of  placing  Catholicism  in 
pointed  contrast  with  the  doctrines  of  Protestanism.  To  each  of  these  decrees,  several  canons,  that  is,  anathemas 
against  those  who  dissented  from  them,  were  added.  In  order  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
strenuously  supported  by  the  emperor,  the  legates  added  some  decrees,  for  the  purpose  of  reformation,  to  those 
intended  merely  for  the  settlement  of  doctrines.  The  duties  of  preachers,  and  the  administration  of  the  inferior  offices, 
from  the  bishops  downwards,  were  more  suitably  arranged,  without,  however,  radically  attacking  the  prevailing 
abuses.  Even  by  these  half  measures,  the  legates  feared  they  had  yielded  too  much;  and,  as  the  violent  contentions 
between  the  prelates  and  the  clergy  of  various  orders,  the  bold  assertions  and  proposals  of  the  imperial  envoys  and 
■German  bishops,  made  the  course  of  the  deliberations  continually  more  doubtful,  and  a  speedy  vacancy  of  the  papal 
chair  was  anticipated,  the  legates  made  use  of  the  false  rumour,  of  a  pestilence  in  Trent,  and,  in  accordance  with  a 
power  long  since  received  from  Rome,  in  the  eighth  session,  March  11,  1547,  resolved  upon  transferring  the  assembly 
to  Bologna,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  departure  of  the  Italian  fathers.  The  solemn  protestations  of  the 
emperor  against  this  measure  compelled  eighteen  bishops,  from  his  states,  together  with  the  bishop  of  Trent,  cardinal 
Madruzzi,  to  remain  in  tliat  city,  whilst  the  legates,  with  six  archbishops,  thirty-two  bishops,  and  four  generals  of 
religious  orders,  contented  themselves,  at  Bologna,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  sessions,  April  21  and  June  2,  with  pub- 
lisliing  repeated  decrees  of  adjournment,  without  deciding  further  upon  the  subject  of  the  council.  The  nominal 
coimcil  at  Trent,  in  the  meantime,  held  no  session,  and,  as  the  emperor  firmly  refused  to  consider  the  assembly  at 
Bologna  as  a  council,  and  as  the  bishops  departed,  one  after  another,  the  pope  at  length  declared,  in  a  bull  of  Sept. 
17,  1549,  the  council  adjourned.  After  his  death,  the  cardinal  Del  Monte,  Feb.  8,  1550,  ascended  the  papal  chair, 
under  the  name  of  Julius  III.,  and  formally  announced,  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  the  reassembling  of  the  council 
of  Trent  in  that  very  year.  His  legate,  the  cardinal  Marcellus  Crescentius,  a  man  of  a  passionate  temper,  came  with 
two  nimcios  to  Trent,  and  opened  the  council.  May  1, 1551,  with  the  eleventh  session.  This  second  period  commenced 
with  little  splendour,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  prelates  present;  and  even  when  the  influence  of  the  emperor 
had  brought  together  the  German  archbishops,  besides  many  Spanish,  Itahan  and  German  bishops,  in  all  sixty-four 
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prelates,  yet,  on  account  of  tlic  deficiency  of  theologians,  only  the  subjects  of  future  deliberations  could  be  decided 
upon  in  the  twelfth  session,  Sept.  5,  1551.  France  kept  back  its  bishops,  as  in  the  first  period  of  the  council,  and 
presented,  in  this  session,  protestations  against  the  continuation  of  it,  by  its  envoy,  James  Amyot,  on  account  of  the 
then  existing  political  contentions  between  king  Ilcury  and  the  pope.  Nevertheless,  the  fathers  proceeded  in  their 
work.  The  Jesuits  Lainez  and  Salmeron,  who  had  been  sent  as  papal  theologians,  had  a  decisive  influence  upon 
the  decrees,  which  now,  laying  aside  scholastic  differences,  were  brietly  and  precisely  drawn  up  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction,  and  were  published,  the  first  with  eleven  canons,  in  the  thirteenth  session, 
Oct.  11,  the  two  last,  with  nineteen  canons,  in  the  fourteenth  session,  Nov.  15.  They  added  to  this  two  decrees  of 
reformation  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  in  which  the  limits  of  the  Episcopal  authority,  and  the  causes  admitting 
of  appeal  to  the  pope,  were  determined,  encroachments  in  foreign  dioceses,  and  abuses  in  exercising  the  rights  of 
patronage,  and  in  the  dress  of  the  clergy,  were  prohibited;  and  the  privileged  ecclesiastical  bodies,  universities, 
monasteries,  hospitals,  &c.  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  The  canons,  connected  with  the 
dogmatic  decrees,  contained  only  sentences  in  condemnation  of  the  opinions  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius;  and  yet  the 
pope  had  invited  the  Protestants,  by  several  nuncios,  to  take  part  in  this  act  of  the  council,  as  the  emperor  insisted  on 
their  admission.  Some  envoys  of  the  Protestant  powers  appeared,  indeed,  at  Trent;  those  of  Brandenburg  in  order 
to  obtain  from  the  pope  the  confirmation  of  prince  Frederic  in  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  those  of  Wurtemberg, 
and  deputies  from  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  to  please  the  emperor,  and  perhaps  also  at  the  instigation  of  the  elec- 
tor, Maurice,  whose  own  envoy  arrived  there  Jan.  7,  1552,  and  obtained  an  audience  Jan.  24,  in  a  general  assembly. 
To  his  extreme  vexation,  the  cardinal  legate  was  obliged  to  consent,  that  the  Protestant  theologians  also  should  be 
heard,  and  provided  with  safe  conducts.  In  order  to  cut  ofl"  every  possibility  of  an  agreement  with  the  Protestants, 
he  had  composed  a  decree  on  the  consecration  of  priests,  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Gregory  VIL  ;  yet  the  emperor  gained 
his  object,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  session,  .Tan.  25,  this  decree  was  not  published,  but  only  a  postponement  of  the  delibe- 
rations was  resolved  upon  till  the  arrival  of  the  Protestant  divines.  Under  the  imperial  protection,  the  divines  of  Wur- 
temberg and  Upper  Germany,  (from  the  cities,)  now  also  came  to  Trent,  and  the  Saxons  were  already  on  their  way 
thither,  under  the  conduct  of  Melanchthon.  These  measures,  however,  were  only  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Saxony, 
in  order  to  lull  the  emperor  into  security,  as  was  soon  evinced  by  the  sudden  commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  elector,  Maurice,  who  forced  the  emperor  to  fly,  and  the  members  of  the  council  to  disperse.  They  resolved, 
accordingly,  in  the  sixteenth  session,  April  S,  upon  hs  adjournment  for  two  years,  without  having  even  commenced 
negotiations  with  the  Protestants.  Amidst  these  circumstances,  of  the  greatest  disadvantage  for  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  the  treaty  of  Passau,  and  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  were  concluded,  and  two  Catholic  princes,  the 
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Roman  king  Ferdinand,  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  even  ventured,  at  their  own  risk,  to  grant  to  their  Protestant  sub- 
jects the  privilege  of  the  cup,  though  the  council  had  refused  them  permission  so  to  do.  In  France,  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Protestants  threatened  to  extort  similar,  and  still  greater  privileges;  and  because  pope  Paul  IV. 
(1555 — 59,)  would  hear  nothing  of  any  council  held  without  the  city  of  Rome,  the  French  bishops  thought  of  sum- 
moning a  national  synod,  for  the  settlement  of  the  religious  disputes.  Paul's  successor,  Pius  IV.,  saw  himself  com- 
pelled, in  1560  and  1561,  to  reassemble  the  general  coimcil.  Although  the  Protestants  did  not  accept  the  invitation, 
and  the  French  government,  rejecting  the  previous  decrees  of  the  council,  demanded  an  entirely  new  and  independent 
coimcil,  yet  it  was  reopened,  Jan.  8,  1562,  by  six  legates  of  the  pope,  under  the  presidency  of  the  cardinal.  Prince 
Hercules  Gonzaga,  of  ^lantua,  with  one  hundred  and  twelve  bishops,  mostly  Italians,  four  abbots,  and  four  generals 
of  religious  orders.  In  the  eighteenth  session,  Feb.  26,  a  decree  was  merely  published  for  preparing  an  index  of 
prohibited  books;  but,  in  the  nineteenth.  May  4,  and  in  the  twentieth,  June  14,  it  was  again  resolved  to  delay  the 
publication  of  new  decrees.  This  delaying  was  a  common  means  of  the  Roman  policy  to  avoid  opposition ;  for 
France,  as  well  as  the  emperor  and  Bavaria,  repeated  their  propositions  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  for  the 
admission  of  the  laity  to  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper,  the  marriage  of  the  priests,  and  a  revision  of  the  laws  concern- 
ing forbidden  meats ;  and,  besides,  all  the  bishops,  except  those  from  Italy,  agreed  in  the  opinion  so  odious  to  the 
pope,  that  the  Episcopal  power  and  rights  were  not  of  papal  but  of  divine  origin.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  majority 
of  the  Italian  bishops,  the  resuhs  of  the  votes  were  always  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  Roman  court.  Thus  there 
were  passed,  in  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  sessions,  July  16  and  Sept.  17,  1562,  the  decrees  respecting  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  sacrifice  of  mass,  allowing  preparatory  explanations  in  the  vernacular  lanr 
guages;  but  the  laity  were  referred  to  the  pope,  as  respecting  their  demand  for  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper.  In 
these  sessions,  there  were  present  two  hundred  and  thirty  prelates,  besides  the  ambassadors  of  the  Catholic  courts ; 
and  the  number  was  increased,  Nov.  13,  by  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  with  fourteen  bishops,  three 
abbots  and  eighteen  theologians,  from  France,  who  not  only  gave  new  strength  to  the  opposition,  but  also  proposed 
thirty-four  articles  of  reformation,  which  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  papal  party.  This  party, 
therefore,  resorted  again  to  delays,  and  postponed  the  next  session  from  one  month  to  another.  Gonzaga,  who  was 
generally  esteemed  for  his  uprightness,  but  who  was  fettered  in  every  step  by  the  directions  which  he  received  from 
the  Roman  court,  died  meanwhile,  March  2,  1563 ;  and,  in  his  place,  the  new  legates  Moroni  and  Stavageri  presided, 
who  amused  the  fathers  with  empty  formalities  and  theological  disputes,  so  that  at  length  the  imperial  and  French 
courts  were  convinced  that  no  reformation  of  the  church  was  to  be  expected  from  this  council,  and  still  less  a  peace 
with  the  Protestants,  who  entirely  rejected  the  council.    Moreover,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  won  over  to  the 
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papal  party  by  secret  promises  of  personal  advantage  ;  and,  although  the  German,  Spanish  and  French  bishops  had 
hitherto  zealously  maintained  the  divine  origin  of  their  power,  yet,  at  length,  either  tired  out  by  length  of  time,  or 
influenced  by  intrigues,  they  consented  to  a  decree  respecting  the  consecration  of  the  priests  and  the  hierarchy, 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  pope,  which  received  public  confirmation  in  eight  canons,  in  the  twenty- 
third  session,  July  15, 1563.  With  equal  pliability,  they  suffered  to  be  passed,  in  the  twenty-fourth  session,  Nov.  11, 
the  decree  respecting  the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  in  twelve  canons,  in  which  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  enjoined; 
and,  in  the  twenty-fifth  and  last  sessions,  Dec.  3  and  4,  the  hastily-composed  decrees  respecting  purgatory,  the 
worship  of  saints,  relics  and  images,  the  monastic  vows,  indulgences,  fasts,  prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and 
an  index  of  prohibited  books;  the  last  of  which,  together  with  the  composition  of  a  catechism  and  breviary,  was  left 
to  the  pope.  In  the  decrees  of  reformation,  published  in  these  last  five  sessions,  which  contained  mostly  insignificant 
or  self-evident  ordinances,  or  at  least  the  same  repeated  only  with  different  words,  provision  was  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  prevailing  abuses,  for  the  conferment  and  administration  of  spiritual  offices  and  smecures,  &c.  The 
most  useful  provision  was  that  for  founding  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  and  the  examination  of  those 
to  be  ordained.  At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  exclaimed,  "Cursed  be  all  heretics!"  and 
the  prelates  joined  in  the  cry,  "Cursed,  cursed!"  so  that  the  dome  resounded  with  their  imprecations.  Thus  ended 
the  council  of  Trent,  the  decrees  of  which,  signed  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  prelates,  perpetuated  the  separation 
of  the  Protestants  from  the  Catholic  church,  and  acquired,  with  the  latter  the  authority  of  a  symbolical  book.  The 
pope  confirmed  them,  Jan.  26,  1564,  in  their  whole  extent.  The  chief  object  of  this  council,  the  gaining  back  of  the 
Protestants  to  the  Catholic  church,  was  not  attained,  and  the  points  of  dissention  between  the  Roman  and  the  Greek 
churches  were  marked  out  so  distinctly,  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  any  future  reconciliation.  By  its  decrees,  the  Catholic 
doctrines  were  more  exactly  determined,  and  many  abuses  remedied,  though  the  worst  and  most  pernicious  were  left 
These  decrees  were  received  without  limitation  in  Italy,  Portugal  and  Poland;  in  the  Spanish  dominions  they  were 
restricted  by  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom ;  in  France,  Germany  and  Hungary,  on  the  contrary,  they  met  with  an  oppo- 
sition which  gradually  resulted  in  a  silent  approbation  of  the  doctrinal  decrees  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  but  has  always 
prevented  the  reception  of  the  decrees  of  reformation,  as  irreconcilable  with  many  laws  of  the  respective  countries, 
although  the  real  improvements  ordained  were  cheerfully  received  and  put  in  execution.  For  the  explanation  and 
interpretation  of  the  decrees  of  this  council,  Sixtus  V.,  in  1588,  instituted  a  council  of  cardinals,  the  continuation  of 
which  was  found  necessary  by  his  successors.  The  works  which  have  been  written  in  support  of,  and  opposition  to, 
the  council  of  Trent,  the  last  that  has  been  held,  are  very  numerous,  and  many  exhibit  great  talent.  During  the 
sessions  of  the  council,  Calvin  wrote  his  antidote  agauist  the  coimcil  of  Trent,  and,  in  1560,  when  Pope  Pius  VII. 
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ordered  the  reassembling  of  the  council,  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany  issued  their  Concilii  Tridentini  decretis 
opposite  Gravamina,  and  even  down  to  recent  times,  works  have  continued  to  be  written  on  it,  though  the  notions 
of  Protestants  are  now  too  well  settled  to  induce  them  to  spend  much  time  in  refuting  its  decrees.  The  fundamental 
error  connected  with  this  council  was,  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  could  suppose  it  possible  to  reconcile  their  dif- 
ferences by  means  of  a  covmcil,  which  could  only  bring  them  out  in  stronger  relief.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  great  mistake 
of  the  time  to  suppose  that  truth  could  be  settled  by  religious  disputations.  But,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  now  that  a 
union  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  impossible,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  it  then;  and  wo  can  hardly  blame 
men  for  wishing  to  produce  harmony  in  Christendom.  Even  at  a  much  later  period,  men  hke  Leibnitz  believed  in 
the  possibiUty  of  a  reunion  of  the  churches. 
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BRUGES,    IN    FLANDERS. 


Bruges  is  tne  capital  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  and  lies  about  t-welve  miles  from  the  sea,  between 
Ostend  and  Ghent,  in  the  midst  of  canals  which  connect  it  with  the  principal  cities  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  To 
this  advantageous  situation  is  owing  its  very  lively  trade  in  foreign  and  Belgian  productions.  It  has  about  4000 
people  employed  in  manufactures,  principally  of  wool,  and  contains  at  present  about  6000  houses  and  30,000 
inhabitants. 

Bruges  was  formerly  the  great  mercantile  emporium  of  the  north  and  west  of  Europe.  Many  himdred  years 
ago,  when  Venice  was  at  the  head  of  commerce,  and  navigation  was  so  imperfect  that  it  took  more  than  a  year  to 
visit  the  East  Indies  and  return,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  place  where  the  productions  of  the  north  could  be  ex- 
changed for  thfc  merchandise  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  Bruges,  a  rich  and  large  town,  supplied  this  want,  and  thus 
brought  wealth  within  its  own  walls.  It  once  clothed  30,000  citizens  in  military  array ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
proud  queen  Joanna,  m[{q  of  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  when  at  Bruges,  was  so  struck  with  the  costly  extra- 
vagance of  the  citizens'  vives  that  she  cried  out  "  I  thought  I  was  the  only  queen  here,  but  I  see  that  there  are 
many  hundreds  more  splendid  than  I!" 

During  that  period  Bruges  was  the  cradle  of  the  revi\-ing  arts.  Van  Eyk,  the  inventor  of  oil  painting,  here 
founded  the  Flemish  school  of  painting.  The  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  new  way  to  the  Indies,, 
accompanied  by  the  decline  of  Vwiice;  the  filling  up  of  the  port  of  Ostend  by  the  Emperor  Frederic,  which  caused, 
the  wealthiest  merchants  to  emigrate  to  Antwerp,  soon  reduced  Bruges  from  its  height  of  prosperity.  Wealth 
foUowed,  the  commerce  which  created  it,  and  Bruges  is  now  only  a  shadow  of  what  it  was  before.  Tlie  magni- 
ficent buildings,  and  numerous  palaces  in  the  old  Spanish  and  Venetian  stvles.  which  surround  it,  are  proofs  of  its 
former  greatness. 
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DIEPPE. 


The  northern  coast  of  France  is  rich  in  picturesque  scenery.  St.  Male,  Calais,  Abbeville,  Eu,  Treport,  Hon- 
fleur.  Mount  St.  Michel,  are  celebrated  and  delightful  places,  but  there  is  no  place  on  that  coast  more  picturesque 
than  the  view  of  Dieppe  from  the  sea.  Imagine  to  yourself,  gentle  reader,  a  shore  covered  for  several  hours  sail, 
with  grotesque  fragments  of  white  rock,  which  often  elevate  themselves  several  hundred  feet  above  the  breakers. 
Of  these  rocks  two  colossal  masses  are  seen  together,  one  of  which  has  its  top  bare,  and  the  other  is  crowned  with  high 
walls  and  towers,  the  highest  of  which  is  a  lighthouse  which  shows  its  radiance  far  over  the  waters,  guiding  and 
warning  the  mariner.  These  two  masses  seem  as  if  they  had  been  sundered  by  some  mighty  convulsion — as  if  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  had  suddenly  opened  the  mighty  space  between  them.  This  vale  is  defended  from  the  sea  by 
bulwarks  built  in  piles.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  built,  is  a  small  opening,  through  which  the 
little  river  Argues  bears  its  clear  waters  to  the  ocean. 

In  the  ravine  we  see  through  fog  and  smoke,  the  church  and  the  houses  of  Dieppe.  From  among  the  indistinct 
masses  of  the  latter  the  spire  of  the  cathedral  stands  boldly  out  The  handsome  engraving  which  accompanies  this 
description,  gives  a  correct  view  as  far  as  practicable,  but  the  Umited  field  of  view  excludes  the  rock  opposite  to 
the  castle. 

Dieppe  is  very  old,  and  has  fewer  inhabitants  than  one  would  suppose  from  its  size.  The  population  is  rather 
more  than  21,000.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  and  the  high  houses  make  them  dark.  The  harbour 
is  small,  but  very  safe,  and  well  adapted  to  the  few  hundred  fishing  boats,  which  always  enliven  it.  The  business 
of  Dieppe  consists  altogether  in  fishing,  in  which  all  the  uihabitants  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned.  About 
two  hundred  vessels  belong  to  the  place,  and  their  crews  have  at  all  times  been  known  as  the  hardiest  and  bravest 
seamen  of  France.  Each  season  of  the  year  affords  the  fisherman  its  peculiar  spoil.  In  July  the  whole  fleet  crosses 
to  the  English  coast,  near  Yarmouth,  to  catch  herrmgs.     From  September  till  the  middle  of  October  it  goes  to  the 
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coast  of  Flanders,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  The  winter  is  spent  with  their  families,  and  occasional  fishing 
excvirsions  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  February  they  assemble  upon  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  towards  Easter  the 
mackerel  affords  a  rich  booty  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  coast  of  Sussex ;  and  with  this  fish  they 
supply  the  London  market. 

The  independent  and  imshackled  life  of  the  fishermen,  among  waves,  storms,  and  dangers,  has  impressed  upon 
the  people  of  Dieppe  a  very  peculiar  character,  strikmgly  visible  to  strangers  in  the  expression  of  the  face  and 
carriage  of  the  body.  Their  manner  is  rough  and  independent  in  dealing,  and  their  meagre  faces,  burnt  very  dark, 
show  their  constant  war  with  the  waves,  and  their  exposure  to  the  sun,  rain,  and  winds.  The  tall,  slim  and  healthy 
forms  of  the  women,  show  that  they  also  take  a  part  in  this  business.  It  is  a  surprising  sight  to  a  stranger  to  see, 
duruig  the  ebb-tide,  girls  and  women  with  their  clothes  fastened  up,  and  baskets  on  their  arms,  chasing  the  retreat- 
ing waves  to  catch  the  shellfish  which  are  left  by  them;  or  hauling  ashore  by  large  ropes  the  boats  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  singing  meantime,  plaintive  fisliing  songs. 

Dieppe  has  lately  become  a  celebrated  resort  for  sea-batliing,  and  is  now  much  frequented  by  the  English,  perhaps 
from  an  opinion  that  the  water  breaking  over  rocks  has  some  peculiar  virtue,  but  more  probably  from  the  beauty  of 
its  situation,  and  the  comfortable  accommodations  which  may  be  had  there.  Splendid  hotels  form  new  streets  near 
the  commodious  bathing  establishments;  and  have  spnmg  up  to  supply  the  luxury  of  the  foreigners  who  come  there. 
All  that  is  peculiar  about  the  original  inhabitants  will  necessarily  pass  away,  and  so  alas!  will  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  their  manners  and  lives.  Already,  although  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  erection  of  the  bathis,  the 
comparison  (at  every  bathing-place)  with  former  times  is  a  sad  one. 
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SMYRNA. 


This  large,  populous,  and  very  ancient  seat  of  commerce,  lies  on  the  western  coast  of  Natolia,  in  the  bosom 
of  a  delightful  bay  which  surrounds  it,  like  an  amphitheatre  of  which  the  teraces  of  the  houses  may  be  imagined  as 
the  seats.  It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  from  Ephesus,  and  came  in  succession  under  the  governments  of  the 
^Eohans,  lonians,  and  Lydians;  these  destroyed  it.  Lysimachus,  or  as  some  say,  Alexander,  rebuilt  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  century^  it  grew  to  be  the  central  point  of  the  commerce  of  Asia  INIinor.  The  arts  flourished, 
splendid  palaces  filled  the  city,  and  in  luxiu-y  and  debauchery  it  took  the  lead  even  of  Sardis. 

As  the  Roman  empire  decayed,  Smyrna  decreased  in  wealth  and  population.  Commerce  sought  other  places, 
and  the  merchants  followed  it;  and  in  the  long  and  desolating  wars  which  followed  the  eruption  of  the  Arabians, 
and  then  again  that  of  the  Turks,  Asia  Minor  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors,  and  plunder,  fire,  and  pestilence 
destroyed  SmjTTia.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  lay  in  ruins,  entirely  deserted.  It  was  not  until  the  Turks  had 
made  themselves  completely  masters  of  the  Eastern  empire,  that  the  situation  of  Smyrna,  so  admirably  adapting  it 
to  commerce,  caused  it  to  be  colonized  again.  By  degrees  it  revived  to  greatness  and  wealth,  and  at  present  is  the 
most  important  commercial  city  in  Turkish  Asia.  There  are  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  half  are  Turks; 
one-quarter  Greeks,  and  one-quarter  Armenians  and  Jews.  Merchants  of  all  nations  reside  there,  and  the  Europeans 
have  a  particular  quarter  cahed  the  Street  of  the  Franks,  and  in  which  the  manners  of  Europe  are  entirely  followed. 
All  the  maratime  powers  of  the  world  have  their  consuls  here,  and  all  Christian  denominations  have  their  churches 
and  chapels,  and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  Greek  church  has  an  archbishop  ;  the  Roman  Catho- 
Uc  a  bishop.  The  English,  Scottish,  French  Reformed,  German  Lutheran,  and  United  Brethren  have  their  churches 
and  pastors.     So  likewise  the  oriental  religions  have  in  Smyrna  their  temples  of  worship. 

The  city  is  open  on  all  sides,  and  without  fortifications.  A  citadel,  which  a  Venetian  architect  had  erected  upon 
a  rock  near  the  city,  which  it  defended,  has  long  been  nothing  more  than  a  picturesque  ruin ;  it  commands  so 
extensive  a  view  that  no  stranger  fails  to  ascend  it.  > 
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From  its  top  (where  our  picture  was  taken)  you  may  gaze  over  the  amphitheatre  of  the  city,  the  crowd  of  the 
port,  and  the  beautiful  bay  which  spreads  itself  at  your  feet.  Beyond  the  graveyards,  with  their  long  walks  shaded 
by  cypress  trees,  the  delightful  coimtry  around  spread  with  shade  trees  and  pleasant  villas,  above  which,  to  the 
east,  high  mountains  rise  like  teitaces.  To  the  south  you  see  a  deep  flowery  valley,  which  winds  for  several  miles 
towards  the  highlands. 

The  river  JNIelos,  clear  as  crystal,  lies  before  you  in  its  whole  length,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  an  old,  wMte 
gray  stone  bridge,  called  the  Caravan  Bridge,  spans  across  it.  Over  this  bridge  are  passing  continual  trains  of 
camels,  laden  with  the  merchandise  of  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  This  valley  is  celebrated  as  the  favourite 
residence  and  probable  birthplace  of  Homer.  There  is  still  shown  the  spot  where  the  house  of  his  parents  is  said 
to  have  stood  ;  and  the  place,  called  the  School  of  Homer,  a  rock  in  which  seals  have  been  carved.  It  is  truly  a 
romantic  place,  shaded  by  very  old  palm  trees,  under  which  a  sweet  and  cool  spring  rises,  and  where  there  is  an 
open  view  to  the  sea. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SmjTrna  shows  no  traces  of  the  splendid  architecture  for  which  the  city 
was,  in  ancient  times,  so  celebrated.  Where  formerly  the  temples,  the  horaerium,  the  gymnasium,  the  library,  the 
race  ground,  the  amphitheatre,  hot  baths,  and  monuments  raised  themselves  in  squares  or  in  regular  streets,  you 
now  find  dirty,  narrow  streets,  die  houses  built  of  mud  and  old  ruins,  and  the  population  generally  poor  and  ragged. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  Levant,  the  only  attractions  are  those  of  nature  and  memory.  The  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Smyrna  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  but  the  more  important  inland  trade  is  engrossed  by  the  Armenians  and  Jews. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  very  rich.  The  principal  imports  are  sugar,  cloth,  woolen  and  silk  goods ;  the  exports  are 
raisins,  cotton,  drugs,  and  raw  silk.  Their  carpet  manufacturers  produce  large  quantities  for  sale  in  Asia,  and 
throughout  the  east  they  are  considered  the  best. 

Before  leaving  Smyrna  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  bazaar,  or  market-place.  The  large  space  set  apart  for  this 
purpose  is  divided  into  regular  streets,  which  are  filled  with  shops  one  above  another.  Here  you  may  find  an  exhibi- 
tion of  all  the  productions  of  nature  and  art,  from  the  east  and  the  west.  Here  are  people  of  all  nations  who  move 
about  in  picturesque  attitudes,  whose  dress  is  of  all  varieties,  and  whose  skin  is  of  all  colours.  Here  are  merchants 
from  Armenia,  Persia,  Nubia,  and  Tartary,  who  come  in  large  caravans  from  their  distant  homes,  and  supercargoes 
of  vessels,  pilgrims  from  Mecca  with  the  green  turbans  of  their  prophet,  Turkish  grandees,  cringing  Jews,  the  cun- 
ning and  timid  Greeks,  Christian  monks,  and  Mahometan  dervishes,  and  women  and  girls  of  all  casts  and  of  all 
colours. 

la  a  particular  part,  are  sold  articles  for  the  harem,  such  as  costly  groceries,  &c.,  spice  from  Arabia,  Persia,  Hin- 
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dostan,  and  Eg7T)t,  which  load  the  air  with  perfumes.  In  other  parts  you  find  the  numerous  toys  from  Nuremberg, 
perfumed  gloves  and  artificial  flowers  from  Paris  and  Geneva,  ice  from  America,  bulfinches  from  Tyrol,  and  night- 
ingales from  Thuringen  in  hundreds  who  warble  in  their  shining  cages.  These  little  feathered  songsters  are  sold 
mostly  to  the  harems  to  enliven  the  unfortunate  women,  and  reUeve  them  from  the  ennui  to  which  they  are  so  subject. 
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DIODATI,  ON  THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 


The  view  of  the  great  ocean  which  joins  together  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  world,  makes  an  impression  of 
solemnity  and  awe  upon  us.  The  same  effects  are  produced  by  looking  upwards  at  the  stars,  floating  in  the  un- 
bounded fields  of  space.  But  the  view  of  a  lake,  siurounded  by  a  pleasant  landscape,  and  of  which  tlie  eye  can  take 
in  all  the  parts  at  once,  causes  a  very  different  feeling — one  of  gentle  and  happy  surprise. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  produces  this  inspiration  of  happiness  in  a  very  high  degree.  Although  extensive  enough 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  majesty  of  the  element,  its  shores  are  not  so  distant  as  to  prevent  your  enjoying  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  banks,  which  nature  has  decorated  with  the  greatest  profusion,  and  the  utmost  variety  of  splendid 
perspectives,  the  back  ground  of  which  is  filled  up  by  a  beautiful  chain  of  mountains. 

Geneva  and  Lausanne,  the  largest  cities  on  the  lake,  are  always  the  place  of  residence  of  wealthy  foreigners  from 
difierent  countries,  who  frequently  establish  themselves  there  permanently.  A  still  greater  number  enjoy  lives  of  the 
greatest  quiet  and  repose  in  the  delightful  country-seats  which  embellish  the  shores;  many  of  these  romantic  spots 
have  become  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  men  of  distinction. 

Diodati,  a  country-seat  with  a  park,  near  Geneva,  is  one  of  these — a  paradise  witliin  a  paradise.  To  this  quiet 
spot  repaired  Lord  Byron,  England's  greatest,  most  unhappy,  and  most  immoral  poet,  full  of  incurable  pain  and 
desperate  suffering.  Weary  of  life,  and  hating  mankind,  he  came  to  this  asylum  to  soothe  his  anguish  after  the 
separation  from  his  noble  and  ill-treated  wife. 

He  offered  public  testimony  to  the  marvellous  power  of  the  place,  which  had  restored  his  mind  to  health — and 
declared  to  the  world  that  the  clear  waters  of  the  lake  had  exercised  upon  him  a  Lethean  effect,  aiding  him  to  forget 
the  dark  hours  of  the  past.  Here  he  lived  an  Arcadian  life.  He  often  cruised  in  his  gondola  upon  the  lake,  or 
climbed  up  the  awful  points  of  the  Alps.  But  it  was  only  while  the  novelty  of  the  scenery  excited  the  imagination 
of  this  eccentric  man  that  he  could  be  at  rest     As  soon  as  this  charm  was  gone  the  only  effect  of  this  imposing  and 
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beautiful  landscape  upon  the  extraordinary  man,  was  a  satanic  disgust  which  sprung  up  in  his  satiated  and  misera- 
ble heart.  All  the  bounties  of  Providence  had  been  wasted,  and  had  caused  him  misery  instead  of  the  happiness 
which  the  merciful  Creator  intended  them  to  give  to  his  creatmes.  In  the  fields  of  ice,  among  the  glaciers,  he  had 
hoped,  as  he  confessed,  to  allay  the  burning  of  Ids  ungovernable  passions. 

After  a  few  months  the  miserable  man  flew  as  if  pursued  by  furies,  from  the  peaceful  and  delightful  scenes  of 
Diodati,  where  he  had  at  first  been  so  much  enchanted;  and  in  Italy,  the  Hesperides,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago he  sought  for  the  happiness  which  his  wickedness  disabled  him  from  finding  anywhere.  He  wandered 
restlessly  from  coimtry  to  country,  till  he  perished*  amid  the  war  in  which  he  had  voluntarily  engaged  from  a  love 
of  liberty  and  hatred  of  tyrants. 

•  At  Missolonghi,  19tli  April,  1824,    He  bad  gone  to  Greece  to  risk  his  life  and  foitune  in  theii  holy  streggle  for  liberty.    His  heart  is  still  preserved  in 
a  Q^ausoleunL 
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WURZBURG. 


In  the  heart  of  happy  Franconia,  surrounded  by  hills  which  conceal  it  from  the  traveller,  till,  within  half  an  hour's 
distance,  it  suddenly  spreads  itself  before  his  astonished  eyes,  lies  the  venerable  city  Wurzburg,  once  tiie  chief  resi- 
dence of  a  powerful  German  nation.  Overlooked  by  its  proud  citadel,  beautiful  buildings  are  spread  along  both 
banks  of  the  majestic  river  Main,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  picturesque  landscape. 

Few  cities  in  Germany  are  more  beautifully  situated,  and  none  is  surrounded  by  a  more  fertile  soil.  Tlie 
general  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  is  shown  by  many  certain  and  prominent  indications. 

Wurzburg  was  founded  in  the  old  heroic  age  of  Germany.  It  was  a  place  of  some  strength  as  early  as  the 
Roman  wars.  Under  King  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  it  was  made  the  episcopal  residence  ;  and  St.  Boniface 
there  consecrated  (a.  d.  741)  the  first  Archbishop  Burkhardt  with  his  own  hands.  The  generous  princes  of  Fran- 
conia made  the  city  large  donations  of  land,  and  it  soon  becanije  as  much  known  for  its  riches  as  for  its  strength. 
The  possessions  of  the  bishoprick  were  enlarged  by  many  of  the  German  emperors ;  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
bishops  proudly  assumed  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Franconia. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  chapter  was  in  possession  of  a  district  of  eighty-seven  square  miles,  inliabifed  by 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people,  living  in  great  prosperity.  Poverty  was  unknown,  for  whenever  its  symptoms 
appeared,  they  were  immediately  banished  by  the  hand  of  charity.  The  old  German  proverb,  "  It  is  good  to  Uve 
under  the  crosier,"  was  here  literally  true,  and  Wurzburg  was  certainly  one  of  the  happiest  cities  in  all  Germany. 

The  French  Revolution  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  prosperity.  Wurzbin-g  and  several  neighbouring  ecclesiastical 
possessions,  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  1803,  added  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Bavaria,  as  a  compensation 
for  territories  given  up  by  Bavaria  beyond  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  and  when  it  lost  the  princely  bishop's  court,  (which 
removed  to  Munich,)  it  lost  also  the  advantages  accruing  from  tlic  collection  of  the  revenue.  Wurzburg  was  now  a 
conquered  country;  but  a  change  for  the  better  was  at  hand,  and  at  the  peace  of  Presburg  (1805)  it  was  given  to 
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the  former  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  the  title  of  an  Electorate.  Under  this  arrangement,  happy  days  came  back 
asain  to  Wurzburg,  as  the  seat  of  an  electoral  court,  and  the  residence  of  a  prince  whose  humane  character  adorned 
the  throne.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  the  prince  changed  his  title  to  that  of  grand  duke,  and  joined 
the  confederation  of  the  Rliine.  The  events  of  1813,  and  the  congress  at  Vienna,  made  new  changes.  The  grand 
duke  recovered  his  hereditary  dominion  of  Tuscany,  and  poor  Wurzburg  fell  back  again  to  Bavaria.  Since  that  time 
it  forms  the  greater  part  of  a  province,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government. 

Wurzbiu-g  contains  about  two  thousand  houses,  and  twenty-five  thousand  people.  The  city  is  built  in  a  solid  and 
beautiful  style,  and  there  is  a  fine  view  of  it  from  each  of  the  hills  by  which  it  is  surroimded ;  but  the  best  is  that  from 
Steinberg,  so  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine.  This  is  the  view  we  have  given  in  our  engraving,  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe. 

The  foreground  of  the  picture  consists  of  vineyards  and  gardens,  interspersed  with  the  citizens'  country  seats,  or 
with  pubhc  houses,  used  as  eating-houses  or  ball-rooms.  Fields  of  market  vegetables,  or  of  grain,  approach  very 
dosely  to  the  environs  of  the  city;  and  tastefully  arranged  parks,  with  their  picturesque  groups  of  trees,  extend  directly 
under  the  hish  and  noble  walls ; — for  Wurzburg  is  a  citadel,  and  in  Bavaria's  times  of  war  was  considered  the  northern 
door  of  the  empire.  By  the  noble  river  Main  we  see  the  city  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  As  the  principal 
churches  and  the  most  beautiful  buildings  are  built  upon  high  ground,  the  landscape  is  greatly  beautified  by  the  city, 
which  you  can  see  from  a  great  distance.  We  are  at  first  attracted  by  the  fortress  of  Marienberg,  which  lies  on  the 
left  side  of  the  ]Main,  on  an  eminence  of  400  feet,  and  is  surroimded  by  seven  fortifications.  This  was  the  old  residence 
of  the  Dukes  of  Franconia ;  and  they  continued  to  inhabit  it  till  they  became  extinct  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  In  this  fortress  Hermina,  the  heiress  of  the  expiring  dynasty,  was  baptized  by  Boniface  ;  and  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  old  duke's  castle,  a  temple  consecrated  to  Diana,  became  the  first  Christian  church  of  that 
cotmtry.  The  castle  and  buildings  about  it  went  to  ruin  by  degrees,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  entirely 
destroyed.  In  their  place  a  fortified  chateau  was  built,  and  was  from  time  to  time  embellished  and  enlarged.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  bishops  until  the  eighteenth  centiuy. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  1631,  carried  the  fortress  by  assault,  plimdered  it,  and  made  it  the  support  of  his  power  in 
the  country.  It  was  not  until  1635  that  it  came  again  into  the  possession  of  the  bishop.  Some  time  after  the  year 
1650  it  was  fortified  after  the  system  of  Vauban,  and  so  continues.  It  has  been  often  besieged ;  the  last  time  was  in 
1813,  when  the  Austrian-Bavarian  corps,  conunanded  by  Wrede,  took  it,  after  three  days'  siege,  from  the  French 
garrison. 

Provisions  and  ammunition  are  kept  in  large  vaults,  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock.    An  faiexhaustible  supply  of  water 
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is  affbided  by  a  well  400  (eet  deep,  in  the  middle  of  the  hill ;  and  there  are  besides  two  subterranean  communications 
with  the  Main,  from  which  water  is  raised  500  feet.  Every  spot  on  the  hill,  outside  the  fortification,  is  covered  with 
vines,  from  which  is  made  the  excellent  and  celebrated  Leisten  wine. 

The  part  of  the  city  under  the  citadel,  in  our  picture,  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  is  the  oldest ;  and  there  we 
find  some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  architecture.  Near  the  Main  you  can  plainly  distinguish  the  church  of 
St.  Burkhardt,  which  (except  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  on  the  top  of  the  hill)  is  the  oldest,  and  belongs  to  the  eighth 
century.  Although  renewed  in  1033  and  since,  the  old  Franconian  style  is  clearly  to  be  recognized  in  some  parts. 
Both  towers  are  solid  to  the  very  top.  The  two  churches  which  you  see  right  under  the  citadel,  were  formerly  Scottish 
and  German  convents,  and  are  now  used  as  hospitals,  magazines,  and  barracks:  both  are  superb  monuments  of  the 
architecture  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

We  now  pass  through  a  continual  crowd  of  men  and  carriages,  and  along  a  splendid  and  massive  bridge  of  1000 
feet,  across  the  Main,  to  the  other  and  larger  part  of  the  city.  Here  seventeen  churches,  mostly  with  fine  towers,  rise 
above  the  mass  of  houses.  Passing  over  the  less  remarkable  ones,  we  notice  the  tower  of  the  University  church — the 
prettiest  and  highest  in  the  city.  The  University  was  foimded  in  1403,  after  the  plan  of  that  in  Bologna,  and  is  con- 
sequently one  of  the  oldest  of  the  German  universities.  It  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  for  medical  science  in  Germany, 
and  it  has  professors  of  great  celebrity  in  political  science.     Next  to  it  is  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Ladies. 

Yet  farther  we  see,  with  a  large  round  top,  the  New  Minster,  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Franconia.  On  the  spot  where  it  stands,  fell  the  heads  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  who  arrived, 
St.  Kilian  and  his  companions :  they  died  by  the  swords  of  the  Franconians.  The  convent  which  stood  on  this  place 
was  built  by  Burkhardt,  the  first  bishop  of  Wurzburg;  and  on  this  place  new  buildings  were  erected  in  the  year  1000. 
Behind  the  New  Minster  we  see  four  towers,  resembling  each  other  in  shape  :  they  belong  to  the  Cathedral,  which, 
with  its  side  buildings,  will  remain  a  specimen  of  architectural  ornament,  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Cathedral  was 
foimded  m  the  ninth  century,  and  the  last  alterations  were  made  in  the  nineteenth.  The  paintings  were  mostly  exe- 
cuted during  the  decline  of  the  arts ;  but  there  are  several  by  Sandrart  among  them ;  and  the  figures  around  and  above 
the  alabaster  pulpit,  and  the  bronze  baptismal  font,  with  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  of  great  interest 

We  now  turn  more  to  the  left,  to  the  extreme  part  of  the  city,  where  a  cluster  of  great  buildings,  with  many  turrets 
and  cupolas,  spreads  itself  broadly  before  you,  and  looks  like  a  governor's  palace.  It  is  the  former  princely  bishop's 
residence,  and  rivals  the  most  superb  royal  palaces  in  Europe.  Of  this  we  shall  hereafter  issue  a  separate  engraving 
and  description.     In  the  same  direction,  but  more  in  the  foreground,  you  see  the  large  front  of  a  building,  which,  after 
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the  palace,  is  the  most  distinguished.     It  is  the  Julius  hospital  for  the  poor  and  afflicted,  founded  by  the  bishop  Julius 
Echter.     The  cost  was  five  millions  of  florins,  and  was  obtained  by  ten  years'  savings  of  his  personal  estate. 

As  a  city  of  commerce,  Wurzburg  is  important  from  its  situation  on  the  Main,  and  great  facilities  for  the  forward- 
ing business.  The  trade  in  wine,  although  the  fashion  has  changed  in  favour  of  the  Upper  Rhine  wines,  which  are 
of  the  same  price,  is  yet  very  considerable.  The  vineyards  which  surroimd  the  city  produce  in  good  seasons  75,000 
pipes.  Of  these  only  about  10,000  are  exported.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance,  except  those  of  tobacco, 
leather,  cloth,  and  other  woollen  stufis. 


THE   FALLS  OF   THE  VELINO, 

NEAR   TERNI. 


Terni  is  the  Interamna  of  the  Romans.  It  was  built  under  Numa  Pompilius,  and  became  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  historian  Tacitus,  and  of  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Floriau.  The  witnesses  of  the  former  greatness 
of  Terni  are  some  rums,  among  which  may  be  distinguished  those  of  a  theatre  and  several  temples.  It  lies  four  miles 
from  Rome,  on  the  great  road  whch  passes  from  the  capital  across  the  Apennines  to  the  north  and  east  of  Italy.  In 
classical  times  the  population  was  50,000  ;  now  it  is  hardly  7000. 

The  country  around  Terni,  in  the  middle  of  the  Apennines,  is  very  beautiful.  High  moimtains,  covered  with 
noble  forests  of  oak,  are  divided  sometimes  by  dark  and  awful  precipices,  and  at  others  by  beautiful  vaUeys,  in  which 
are  fresh  green  pastures,  high  thickets  of  olives  joined  to  vineyards,  rich  fruit  gardens,  and  on  the  south  side  frequent 
groves  of  orange  and  lemon. 

The  most  remarkable  scene  in  the  coimtry,  and  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  Italy,  is  the  Falls  of  the  Velino, 
four  miles  from  Terni.  These  falls  are  the  second  in  rank  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  call  it  "  La  caduta  della  mar- 
mora."  It  is  not  the  work  of  nature,  but  of  human  hands ;  and  is  a  fortunate  and  rare  instance  of  feeble  man's  success 
in  reaching  some  resemblance  to  the  great  creations  of  Nature.  The  object  of  this  work  was  this :  the  fertile  valley 
of  Rieti  suffered  so  much  every  year  by  the  inundations  of  the  Velino,  that  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great 
poverty.  There  were  noble  embankments  or  side  dams,  but  the  yearly  expense  of  repairing  them  was  more  than  the 
inhabitants  could  bear.  The  abutments  went  to  decay:  and  during  the  consulate  of  Curius  Dentatus,  the  stream  having 
been  very  much  swelled  by  a  water-spout,  overflowed  the  valley  entirely,  and  buried  the  houses  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants.   The  fields  were  covered  with  water  for  ten  months,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  turned  uito  a  standing  marsh. 
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In  this  distress  the  people  called  upon  the  Roman  Senate  for  help,  and  it  was  generously  afforded.  A  new  bed  was 
cut  lor  the  untameable  stream  across  the  marble  mountains,  to  let  it  fall  into  the  deep  precipice,  from  which  it  flows 
into  the  Nera.  It  was  an  enterprise  worthy  of  old  Rome.  The  inhabitants  of  Interamna  thought  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  raised  a  claim  at  law  against  the  people  of  Rieti,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  but  without 
success. 

In  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  the  artificial  bed  was  greatly  obstructed  by  rocks  and  marsh,  and  inundations 
began  to  happen  again  behind  the  falls.  Pope  Pius  VI.  had  the  bed  of  the  stream  cleared  out,  so  as  to  carry  the  water 
safely  along  its  course. 

The  road  from  Temi  to  the  falls  is  cut  through  rocks,  and  is  very  inconvenient.  For  a  considerable  distance,  you 
have  to  walk  close  to  the  precipice  below  which  the  powerful  stream  foams  along.  At  the  end  of  the  valley  are  great 
walls  of  marble,  300  or  400  feet  high.  Small  bushes  grow  in  the  clefts,  and  sometimes  flowering  creepers  adorn  its 
craggy  sides.  At  the  top  of  the  ledge  of  rocks,  and  about  the  middle  of  it,  a  large  outlet  has  been  broken,  through 
which  the  rapid  Velino  precipitates  itself  with  the  sound  of  thunder. 

The  falls  of  the  Velino  are  four  times  as  high  as  the  cascade  of  the  Anio  near  Tivoli,  and  a  much  larger  body  of 
water.  They  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen.  But  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  are  much  more  import- 
ant, as  being  a  greater  stream,  and  rushing  along  with  more  foam  and  a  greater  thundering.  They  are  certainly 
the  most  magnificent  in  our  part  of  the  world. 


THE   CASTLE   OF  NUREMBURG. 


In  the  heart  of  Germany,  between  the  Main  and  the  Danube,  are  spread  the  fertile  plains,  green  meo^u™;,,  ana 
good-natured  people  of  Franconia.  And  through  all  that  country,  busy  roads  conduct  you  to  the  centre  of  German 
industry  and  commerce,  the  cradle  of  German  science  and  art,  Nuremburg ;  a  city  to  which  an  equal  has  not  yet  been 
found.  This  city  was  formerly  a  republic.  In  Nuremburg,  as  in  Florence,  every  part  of  the  town,  nay,  every  house 
reminds  you  of  some  great  event  of  past  time ;  and,  in  the  present  age,  the  products  of  industry  and  art  in  Nuremburg 
are  spread  over  the  whole  world.  [It  is  from  this  busy  workshop,  that  are  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America 
the  vast  variety  of  German  toys  which  brighten  the  windows  of  our  shops  and  the  eyes  of  our  children :  to  parody 
the  lines  of  a  poet  whose  work  is  not  at  present  at  hand,  we  may  say, 

The  children  of  America  find  pleasure  in  breaking 

What  the  children  of  Nuremburg  found  pleasure  in  making.] 

As  the  traveller  descends  the  western  mountains,  the  city  hides  herself  behind  the  dark  forests,  and  does  not 
appear  again  until  he  reaches  Furth,  when  she  comes  out  in  great  beauty.  Furth  is  about  an  hour's  distance  from 
Nuremburg.  Several  centuries  ago,  the  city  council  banished  all  Jews  from  Nuremberg.  They  went  to  Furth,  and 
dianged  a  dirty  little  village  to  a  large  and  friendly  daughter  city,  which  is  now  united,  by  the  first  railroad  in  Ger- 
many, to  her  formerly  harsh  mother.  Wliat  strange  effects  are  produced  by  causes  which  appear  to  be  entirely 
foreign  from  them  !  Had  the  Jews  not  been  banished  from  Nuremburg,  Furth  would  not  have  become  an  important 
place ;  and  but  for  Furth,  it  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of  railroads*  into  Germany  would  not  have  happened  for 

•  The  translator  begs  leave  to  note,  that  the  introduction  of  railroads  into  Germany  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mever, 
the  German  editor  of  this  work.  The  talents  and  industry  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  confidence  with  which  his  success  in  other  great  enterprises  has 
inspired  the  public,  have  enabled  him  to  be  eminently  useful  in  estabhshing  this  great  modem  improvement,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  thickly- 
inbabited  and  iodustiious  Germaoy. 
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many  years.  \Mien  we  said  that  Furth  was  about  an  liour's  distance  from  Nuremburg,  we  spoke  the  language  of 
former  times.  Yoa  are  now  transported  by  the  modern  fire  horse,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  bird  through  the  air,  within 
the  gates  of  this  venerable  city,  whicli,  with  her  red  roofs  and  innumerable  towers,  seems  to  advance  towards  you. 
The  cars  complete  the  distance  in  eight  minutes. 

When  an  American  traveller  who  has  never  seen  an  old  city,  enters  the  streets  of  Nuremburg,  a  new  and  strange 
world  opens  before  Mm.  As  in  a  show  box,  coloured  views  in  the  greatest  variety  succeed  each  other,  without  resem- 
blance or  any  principle  of  classification.  He  sees  the  palaces  of  patricians  next  to  the  small  dwellings  of  the  mechanic  •, 
narrow,  old,  and  mean-looking  houses,  with  steep  gables  and  projectmg  attics,  rest  hi  friendly  neighbourhood  next  to 
the  splendid  buildings  of  rich  merchants  or  large  manufacturers.  This  irregularity,  and  even  the  crookedness  of  the 
streets,  is  not  impleasing  to  the  eye,  but  increases  the  picturesque  efiect  of  the  whole. 

Odd  and  peculiar  is  the  appearance  of  the  high  red  roofs  crowned  with  little  towers,  mostly  surmounted  with  old- 
fashioned  weathercocks,  which  every  blast  of  wind  moves  creaking  and  shrill.  Handsome  decorated  windows  and 
doors :  carved  transoms,  porticoes,  and  pillars  ;  statues ;  old  projecting  attics,  with  sculpture  in  Gothic  and  Byzantine 
styles,  and  sometimes  of  most  costly  kinds,  strike  at  every  step  the  eye  awake  to  it.  Coats  of  arms  in  stone  or  in 
metal  show  off  at  the  gates,  in  niches  between  the  windows  and  doorposts,  or  on  the  corners.  Between  the  stories 
stand  statues  of  patron  saints.  As  m  nature,  so  in  the  old  dominions  of  the  citizen,  irregularity  and  variety  appear  to 
be  fundamental  principles.  In  the  same  house  there  are  often  windows  of  tluee  different  sizes,  of  which  some  are 
near  to  each  other  and  others  far  apart. 

Most  of  the  old  Nuremburg  houses  are  biiilt  of  stone  below  and  wood  above,  but  this  does  not  give  you  an  im- 
pression of  want  of  durabiiily  or  comfort.  They  are  generally  inhabited  each  by  one  family,  from  a  love  of  elbow 
room  and  independence.  The  consequence  of  these  tastes  is,  that  although  Nuremburg  had  formerly  a  population  of 
150,000  and  has  now  only  36,000,  there  is  not  a  single  uninhabited  house. 

When  the  stranger  enters  into  one  of  these  old  houses,  he  feels  as  if  transported  into  the  middle  ages.  With  some 
exertion  he  opens  the  heavy  door,  and  enters  into  a  large,  dark  hall,  paved  with  large  stones.  The  great  carved 
staircase  brings  him  to  the  first  landing;  which  communicates  with  the  rooms  of  the  first  stoiy  on  the  inside,  (in  Ame- 
rica called  the  second  story.)  The  stone  balustrade,  like  that  in  the  old  baronial  castles,  is  Gothic  and  tastefully 
carved :  pillars  support  the  ceiling.  P^ts.  with  fig  trees  or  laurel  bushes,  stand  upon  the  balustrade,  and  toys  scattered 
about  show  that  this  is  a  place  where  children  are  privileged  to  amuse  themselves.  From  the  middle  of  one  side  of 
this  gallery  or  hall,  a  balcony  sometimes  extends  itself,  and  in  this  a  table  covered  with  domestic  work  shows  that 
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here  the  careful  housewife  takes  her  station,  to  keep  the  sports  of  the  httle  ones  within  bounds.  In  this  hall  the  family 
spmetimes  dines  and  sups. 

Out  in  the  yard  you  see  splashing  a  neatly-decorated  fountain ;  round  the  walls  of  the  hall  hang  working  tools, 
and  sometimes  rusty  weapons  are  among  them.  The  rooms  are  high  and  spacious,  with  antique  wainscoting,  and  they, 
are  frequently  hung  with  embroidered  tapestry.  Round  the  walls  are  glass  cases  containing  costly  vessels,  which 
have  come  down  from  the  golden  age  of  Franconia ;  with  coloured  porcelain,  Venetian  wine  and  drinking  glasses, 
covered  with  legends  and  family  escutcheons.  Large  bureaux  well  polished  with  wax ;  tables  and  chairs  tastefully 
carved  in  unison  with  the  exterior,  remind  you  of  the  housekeeping  of  a  rich  merchant  or  patrician  of  old  times. 

Through  a  labyrinth  of  crossing  and  crooked  streets,  you  reach  the  market.  Escaping  from  the  great  crowd  of 
gardeners  and  country  people,  (a  very  healthy  race,  whose  picturesque  dresses  agreeably  contrast  with  those  of  the 
neat  and  well-dressed  citizen's  daughters,)  your  eye  dwells  with  delight  on  the  fairest  monument  of  Nuremburg's  age 
of  luxury  and  greatness — the  handsome  fountain  which  decorates  one  end  of  the  market-place.  This  wonderful 
specimen  of  the  art  of  cutting  stone  raises  itself,  looking  like  filagree  work,  in  a  slender  tower  about  one  hundred  feet 
high.  This  is  fantastically  covered  with  innumerable  statues  of  kings,  heroes,  and  martyrs,  starting  out  in  bold  relief, 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  attitudes,  and  sometimes  of  very  costly  workmanship.  From  here  you  hurry  to  the  statehouse, 
the  saloons  of  which  are  painted  by  the  immortal  Durer ;  then  to  the  splendid  church  of  the  Blessed  Ladies,  (unser 
lieben  Frauen,)  then  to  that  of  St.  Sebaldus,  that  of  St.  Lorenzo,  where  you  are  enchanted  with  the  works  of  Peter 
Vishe,  (one  of  the  greatest  German  metal  founders,)  of  Adam  Kraft,  the  sculptor,  who  was  said  to  have  possessed  the 
art  of  making  stone  malleable  and  pressing  it  into  forms.  Then  you  go  to  the  house  which  Albert  Durer  inhabited ; 
then  to  St.  John's  graveyard ;  and  then  to  the  castle.  In  venerable  grandeur  it  towers  above  the  city.  Time  has  passed 
over  it  without  injury.  It  has  never  been  conquered,  but  has  beaten  back  all  invaders ;  even  when  the  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  its  enemies,  and  was  greatly  injured  by  fire,  as  was  once  the  case. 

In  this  castle  the  old  emperors  of  Germany  often  resided ;  and  there  are  yet  in  it  many  vestiges  of  the  splendid 
luxury  of  former  times. 


THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   VIRGINIA. 


The  University  of  Virginia,  situated  at  Charlottsville  in  that  state,  is  one  of  those  monuments  which  draw  down 
upon  the  memory  of  a  truly  great  man  the  blessings  of  all  future  generations.  Thomas  Jeflerson,  the  friend  of  Wash- 
ington, and  his  successor  in  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  sacrificed  to  the  establishment  of  this  university 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune ;  and  the  close  of  his  life,  after  his  retirement  from  public  office,  was  almost  entirely 
spent  in  promoting  this  favourite  object. 

The  exterior  of  this  university,  which  has  been  thought  by  European  connoisseurs  to  be  a  model  for  such 
buildings,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  highly  cultivated  and  noble  mind  by  which  it  was  created.  It  was  opened  in  1819, 
and  is  governed  by  nine  professors  and  a  rector.     Last  year  the  students  numbered  about  five  hundred. 

It  is  frequently  thought  in  Europe,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  in  too  great  a  degree 
of  a  merely  material  nature.*     That  so  great  a  proportion  of  time  and  labour  are  bestowed  upon  the  acquisition  of 


North  American  Republics. 
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•  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Edinburgh  Review  asserted  that  the  great  body  of  the  Americans  were  better  educated  than  an  equal  number  in  any  otUer 
connti)'.    This  produced  a  discussion,  which  elicited  the  following  well-supported  table  of  facts. 
The  proportion  of  children  at  school,  to  the  whole  population,  is  as  follows : 
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wealth,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  higher  sciences  and  the  arts,  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  This 
is  a  great  mistake  !  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  we  must  confess  that  in  her  school  system,  America  has  overtaken 
Europe.  You  may  find  in  France,  nay,  even  in  Prussia,  in  the  western  provinces,  thousands  of  villages  in  which 
there  is  no  school,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  children  growing  up  without  any  instruction  whatever.  Such  a  thing  in 
the  United  States  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  is  acknowledged  that  no  country  in  the  world  has  done  more  for 
elementary  schools  than  the  United  States;  but  the  reproach  is  still  cast  upon  America,  that  she  does  very  little  for 
the  higher  branches  of  learning — much  less  than  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  weahh  of  the  people  would  give 
us  reason  to  anticipate.     Let  us  see  how  far  this  reproach  is  well  founded. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  there  were  in  the  United  States  eighty-one  colleges,  with  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine 
professors,  by  whom  were  taught  the  dead  languages  (Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,)  as  well  as  the  modern  tongues, 
mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  astronomy,  geography,  history,  &c.,  &c.  There  were  thirty-four  thousand  students. 
There  are  thirteen  universities,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty  professors,  and  about  five  thousand  students.  There  are 
thirty-seven  theological  seminaries,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  professors,  and  above  three  thousand  students.  Ot  the 
latter  institutions  seven  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  other  thirty  are  Protestant.  There  are  twenty-six  medical  colleges, 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  professors,  and  more  than  five  thousand  students.  None  of  these  institutions  is 
without  a  library,  although,  of  course,  there  are  nowhere  libraries  like  some  of  those  in  Germany,  in  which  literary 
treasures  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries. 

Although  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  institutions  can  date  back  to  the  year  1700,  and  probably  not  one 
half  of  them  to  the  year  1800,  some  of  them  can  already  show  from  30,000  to  50,000  volumes,  and  the  aggregate  of 
the  whole  would  amount  to  more  than  1,000,000  of  volumes.  Compare  this  state  of  things  with  that  in  Prussia. 
This  would  not  be  unfair  towards  Europe,  for  each  of  these  countries  contains  the  same  population,  and  no  state  in 
Europe  has,  in  latter  times,  done  more  for  schools  than  Prussia.  How  can  we  longer  talk  about  the  scanty  provision 
made  by  republicans  for  the  support  of  literature?  We  must  remember  that  tlie  United  States  is  not  a  full-grown 
nation,  but  is  yet  growing,  and  in  an  unperfect  state.  We  must  call  to  mind  that  at  least  one  third  of  her  high 
schools  flourish  in  places  where  forty  years  ago  nothing  could  be  seen  but  forests.  We  must  look  at  the  liberality  by 
which  all  these  institutions  are  established,  and  the  patriotism  by  which  the  new  are  built  up  and  the  older  ones 
maintained.  When  we  have  done  so,  the  idle  censure  of  the  European  would  cease,  and  he  would  be  lorced  to 
admit,  that  what  North  America  has  done  in  so  short  a  period  is  more  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  is  deserving 
of  universal  admiration. 

The  simultaneous  establishment  of  so  many  literary  institutions  in  the  United  States,  has  of  late  years  aflforded 
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to  many  celebrated  European  professors  situations  suited  to  their  wishes,  which  they  had  before  not  been  able  to 
obtain.  This  completes  the  assemblage  which  emigrates  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  world.  Commerce,  the 
mechanic  arts,  science,  and  literature  are  going  there  :  what  will  remain  for  old  Europe  if  fair  America  goes  on  to 
pluck  the  last  jewel  from  her  crown !  The  parts  which  are  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  human  existence  may  be 
reversed  in  position :  America  may  become  the  centre  of  civilization,  and  Europe  degenerate  into  a  barbarian  land. 
Then  will  open  a  new  era,  from  which  a  new  history  will  take  its  rise,  and  all  the  new  stars  of  the  European  theatre 
will  act  upon  the  stage  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi. 


BONN. 


About  the  environs  of  Bonn  are  united  all  the  various  beauties  of  scenery  which  are  afforded  by  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  below  the  Main.  The  beautiful  and  the  picturesque  is  varied  by  the  romantic  and  the  sublime  m  the 
greatest  variety.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  considerable  among  the  cities  upon  the  Rhine,  It  was  in  exist- 
ence before  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was  then  called  Araubiorum,  and  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  valiant 
Ubieri,  a  German  tribe  which  dwelt  upon  both  bsaaks  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  was  afterwards  called  Castra  Bonnensia. 
Constantine  the  Great  extended  and  fortified  the  city,  and  his  mother  Helena  built  the  Minster. 

In  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  consequent  confusion  and  emigration,  Bomi  was  entirely  destroyed, 
although  she  soon  rose  from  the  ruins.  Under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  Normans  twice  burned  it  to  the  ground; 
but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  already  become  one  of  the  most  important  and  beautiful  cities 
upon  the  Rhine.  In  the  year  1268,  Engelbert,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  chose  it  for  his  residence,  and  it  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Electors  from  that  time  till  it  fell  under  the  government  of  France.  The  frequent  wars  in 
which  those  princes  were  at  all  times  engaged,  and  which  several  times  brought  siege  and  destruction  upon  the  city, 
interfered  greatly  with  its  unprovement  and  wealth,  although  the  munificence  of  the  Electors  had  done  all  that  was 
in  their  power  to  promote  its  prosperity.  In  1795,  the  French  took  possession  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  from  having  been  the  seat  of  the  Electoral  court,  Bonn  was  reduced  to  be  the  residence  of  one  of  the  sub-prefects 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  afterwards  of  the  empire. 

In  1815,  she  was  delivered  by  the  allied  army  from  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  remained  for  several  years 
under  a  provisional  government,  till  in  1818  she  fell  to  Prussia,  as  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine. 

Frederic  William  III.  chose  her  as  the  seat  of  the  University  of  the  Rhine,  which  he  endowed  with  royal  munifi- 
cence, and  which  is  now  the  foundation  of  her  trade  and  wealth.  From  that  time  Bomi  was  the  centre  of  the  literatm"e 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  great  names  in  science  and  literature  which  taught  aud  yet  teach  there,  (A.  W.  von 
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Schlegel,  Niebuhr,  Makeldey,  Hasse,  Von  Walther,  Augusti,  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  &c.,)  spread  her  reputation  over  the 
whole  world. 

Boiui  has  at  present  about  12,000  mhabitants.  The  city  has  the  pleasant  appearance  of  the  old  German  cities, 
and  is  without  the  signs  of  desolation  and  destruction  which  sometimes  appear  among  them. 

The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  Minster,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Christian  churches  on  the  Rhino, 
having  been  foimded  in  the  year  310,  and  renewed  and  enlarged  in  the  year  1200.  It  contains  many  remarkable 
monuments,  and  is  well  worth  seeing. 

The  former  Electoral  residence,  now  the  University,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  palaces  of  Germany.  It  stands 
upon  a  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city ;  and  as  the  front  looks  upon  the  Rhine,  the  effect  is  very  beautiful.  From 
the  terrace  you  enjoy  a  delightful  view  of  the  seven  mountains,  with  their  castles,  convents,  and  surrounding  country. 
A  large  avenue  of  chestnut  trees,  which  is  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  inhabitants,  joins  the  palace  to  the  buildings 
which  were  given  by  the  king  to  the  university  as  a  residence  for  the  professors,  and  for  a  museum.  The  large  park 
of  the  palace  is  now  a  botanic  garden,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  Germany.  Tlie  statehouse  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture ;  and  on  some  of  the  private  dwellings,  in  and  near  the  city,  there  are  marks 
of  their  Roman  origin  not  to  be  mistaken. 


THE  GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY. 


Nature  is  a  world  of  opposing  forces.  Destruction  is  the  first  process  in  creation.  As  it  is  among  men,  so  in 
her  economy  one  power  rules  till  it  is  overpowered  and  destroyed  by  a  stronger ;  and  the  marks  of  the  conflict  meet 
us  at  every  step.  Everywhere  are  strewed  fragments  of  former  creations,  and  the  whole  world  looks  like  one  great 
battle-field  of  the  elements. 

From  that  miknown  ancient  time  in  which  the  great  powers,  fire  and  water,  contended  for  the  mastery  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  we  date  the  origin  of  the  subject  of  our  picture,  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Under  this  name  you 
will  find  on  the  Irish  coast,  west  of  Ballycastle  and  Cape  Fairhead,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  near  the  sea,  these  very 
remarkable  basaltic  figures,  upon  the  origiji  of  which  rests  an  impenetrable  obscurity.  Whatever  may  be  the  theories 
of  ingenious  speculators  as  to  their  origin,  whether  they  say  that  fluid  particles  of  water  have  been  cr^'-stallized  into 
these  enormous  pillars,  or  that  vast  heat  has  been  the  agent  employed  in  their  formation,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
wonderful  and  mysterious  result  is  before  us.  We  may  suppose,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  volcanoes  have  per- 
formed an  active  part  in  the  process.  But  what  a  vast  exertion  of  power  must  it  have  been  to  raise  from  the  depths 
of  ocean  those  many  thousand  rows  of  pillars,  extending  for  many  miles  upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  those  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  island  of  Stafla,  which  form  the  pillars  of  Fingal's  cave.  We  may  form  some  faint  imagination 
of  the  tremendous  convulsion,  but  only  an  Ossian  or  a  Dante  could  attempt  to  describe  it. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  is  represented  in  our  picture.  It  is  more  than  two  hundi-ed  feet 
long  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  wide.  But  it  runs  for  nearly  five  hundred  feet  into  the 
sea,  and  you  see  its  pillars  appearing  above  the  water.  In  a  calm,  when  a  low  tide  allows  you  to  look  into  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  you  can  see  yet  more  of  the  extent  and  height  of  the  submarine  columns.  It  is  probable  that  this 
causeway  is  only  a  part  of  that  which  extends  into  the  cave  of  Fingal,  on  the  opposite  Scottish  island  Staffa. 

Tradition  ascribes  this  incomprehensible  work  to  the  Huns,  a  nation  which  inliabited  that  country  in  ancient  times, 
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and  supposes  the  pillars  in  the  ocean  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  bridge  which  formerly  united  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.    This  tradition  gave  a  name  to  this  wonder  of  nature. 

On  the  right  side  of  our  picture  you  see  the  separate  joints  of  these  pillar-masses,  which  have  fallen  from  their 
uprisht  position  into  disorder,  and  are  scattered  about  in  single  blocks.  The  second  projecting  point  of  land  shows 
the  tops  of  the  columns,  and  the  third  is  distinguished  by  five  towering  outposts,  which  are  called  the  Chimney  Tops. 
The  others  are  called  the  Giant's  Loom.  The  group  in  the  middle  of  our  picture  is  called  the  Honey  Comb.  In  tliis 
place  especially,  the  pillars  stand  so  closely  together,  that  it  is  impossible  to  force  the  blade  of  a  knife  between  them. 

The  most  regular  of  these  basaltic  pillars  you  will  find  on  the  west  side,  partially  disordered.  The  highest  of 
them  are  on  the  east  side,  where  they  reach  to  forty  feet,  and  are  in  clusters  of  about  thurty  pillars.  Each  joint  is  from 
eight  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  A  few  are  square,  but  the  greater  part  hexagonal.  When  the  rock  is  fractured  one 
surface  is  convex  and  the  other  concave.  The  handsomest  pillars  which  can  be  detached  are  sent  to  England  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  small  pieces  are  used  for  paving  streets  and  roads. 

In  the  foreground  of  our  picture  is  a  group  of  people  engaged  in  a  very  surprising  occupation.  They  are 
catching,  from  the  almost  invisible  slits  of  the  pillars,  and  right  alongside  of  the  salt  sea,  a  supply  of  pure  sweet  water, 
as  clear  as  crystal. 

Not  far  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  is  the  Giant's  Cave,  which  is  accessible  only  from  the  sea,  and  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  slate  basalt  A  description  and  representation  of  this  wonder  of  nature,  we  shall  shortly  give  in 
our  work. 
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GIBRALTAR. 


In  the  zenith  of  her  power  and  glory,  Rome  was  omnipotent  in  all  the  laiown  world.  But  that  comprised  only  a 
quarter  of  the  surface  of  our  globe.  The  establishment  of  an  empire  more  truly  universal,  was  reserved  for  modem 
times,  and  for  a  small  island.  The  banner  of  Great  Britain  waves  in  commanding  power  over  the  whole  ocean.  In 
every  part  of  the  world  there  are  nations  obedient  to  her  sceptre,  and  kings  and  princes  who  look  up  to  her  for  pro- 
tection. Her  strong-places  are  spread  over  the  whole  world  for  defence,  for  assault,  or  as  places  of  observation.  The 
reveille  which  arouses  her  warriors  every  morning,  salutes  the  rising  sim  at  every  hour ;  and  the  martial  music  of 
Albion  shakes  the  air  round  the  world  without  interruption. 

Gibraltar,  the  rock  before  us,  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  British  empire.  This  rock,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  narrow  passage  which  imites  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic,  is  a  cape  about  twelve  miles  long  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide,  which  is  united  with  the  mainland  of  Spain, by  a  low  and  narrow  strip  of  land  hardly  more  than 
half  a  mile  wide. 

Towards  the  land,  the  rock  forms  a  steep  wall,  which,  at  its  most  eastern  part,  is  forty  feet  high,  but  decreases 
toward  the  west.  The  sides  toward  the  sea  are  not  perpendicular,  although  very  steep,  and  upon  the  western  side, 
near  the  rock,  lies  the  city.  Her  port  is  formed  by  a  stone  dyke  called  the  Devil's  Tongue,  covered  with  batteries, 
which  stretches  far  into  the  sea,  and  makes  the  place  impregnable  upon  that  side. 

Smce  the  ever-memorable  three  years'  defence  of  the  fortress  by  Elliott,  (1779  to  1782,)  against  the  combined 
naval  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  Gibraltar  has  been  considered  the  strongest  place  in  the  world.  The  siege  cost 
the  assailants  more  than  thirty  thousand  men,  one  hundred  and  sixty  vessels,  and  eighty  millions  of  rix  dollars. 

England  has  spent  enormous  simis  in  fortifying  tliis  place,  and  has  thus  become  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Gibraltar  was  of  great  use  to  her  iir  the  time  when  she  was  tlureatened  by  the  forces,  the  genius,  and  die 
fortune  of  Napoleon.    She  has  fortified  and  excavated  the  rock  in  its  whole  circumference.    The  subterranean  maga- 
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zines,  batteries,  barracks,  &c.,  are  connected  by  galleries  and  passages  in  the  rock.  From  the  outside  the  defences  are 
invisible,  and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  tliat  you  can  perceive  the  loop-holes  on  the  high  walls  of  the  rock. 
Provisions  and  amniimition,  sufficient  for  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men  for  several  years,  are  preserved  in  dry 
subterranean  caverns ;  and  good  well  water,  which  springs  profusely  from  the  rocks,  is  accumulated  in  a  reservoir 
rwo  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  city  of  Gibraltar  (which  is  not  visible  in  oiu'  plate,  as  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock)  has  flourished  under 
British  protection,  and  lately  has  become  very  rich  by  the  great  smuggling  trade  with  the  Spanish  coast.  During  the 
siege,  her  population  was  eight  thousand,  but  has  now  increased  to  twenty  thousand.  The  yearly  imports  from 
England  exceed  six  millions  of  dollars. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  shall  find  a  fitter  place  in  our  work  for  some  thoughts  which  have  long  pressed  upon 
us,  concerning  the  future  prospects  of  the  Efiglish  branch  of  the  Saxon  race. 

England,  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  world,  is  naturally,  as  we  may  say,  in  close  connexion  with  all 
parts  which  the  sea  washes,  or  which  highways  lead  to.  She  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  office  of  a  missionary  of 
knowledge  and  of  industry.  Other  nations  send  out  colonies;  but  only  those  of  England  prosper.  And  as  soon  as 
they  grow,  they  produce  the  seed  of  new  colonies. 

Look  at  the  United  States  of  America,  a  growth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  now  equal  to  England  in 
population !  consider  the  vastly  accelerating  increase  that  is  to  be  hereafter.  Of  the  valley  of  tlie  Mississippi,  nay 
even  of  the  states  on  the  Atlantic,  how  small  a  portion  is  yet  covered  by  that  tide  of  human  existence  which  is  flowing 
in  so  rapidly !  See  the  thousands  of  steamboats  and  the  hundreds  of  railroads,  which  already  laugh  to  scorn  the 
inimical  speculators,  who  prophesied  that  distance  from  the  centre  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  break  up  the  bonds  of 
imion !     New  Orleans  is  not  now  farther  in  time  from  Boston,  than  New  York  was  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago. 

It  will  not  be  very  long  before  it  happens,  we  hope  to  see  it  ourselves,  when  there  will  be  a  railroad  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  trade  with  China  shall  be  carried  on  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Let  us  look  a  little  at 
some  facts  about  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  our  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions of  their  future  developemeut  are  placed  below  the  scale  of  past  achievement.  In  1790,  the  roads  on  which  the 
mail  was  carried  measured  1875  miles.  Forty-three  years  after,  they  had  increased  to  119,916  miles.  The  annual 
transportation  was,  in  1S29,  13,700,000  miles.  Four  years  after,  it  was  26,854,485  miles.  The  population  in  1790 
was  less  than  4,000,000;  in  1830,  it  was  nearly  13,000,000.  At  this  ratio  it  will  be  in  1855,  25,000,000;  in  1880, 
50,000,000;  in  1905,  100,000,000. 

Having  glanced  over  North  America,  which  is  destined  to  be  almost  entirely  covered  by  Anglo-Saxons,  let  us  go 
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half  across  the  globe,  and  we  shall  see  in  the  southern  hemisphere  another  great  shoot  from  England,  of  which  only 
the  beginning  is  yet.  New  Holland  has  already  far  advanced  in  riches  and  civilization,  and  we  shall  probably  see 
within  a  hundred  years,  millions  of  the  same  race  at  that  antipodes  to  North  America. 

If  we  could  consider  India  as  likely  to  become  an  extensive  settlement  of  Englishmen,  the  great  mass  of  the 
hmnan  race  in  China  would  be  almost  surrounded  by  them.  But  although  we  may  anticipate  very  great  effects  upon 
the  government,  civilization,  and  religion  of  India  from  its  English  masters,  we  can  hardly  hope  that  the  European 
race  can  grow  there  in  the  midst  of  the  fervent  heats.  There  it  must  droop  and  die,  unless  engrafted  upon  the  native 
stock.  But  it  is  in  this  form  that  we  shall  probably  find  the  germ  of  the  master-nation  of  India.  The  mixed  race,  in 
constant  alliance  with  their  European  fathers,  will  carry  throughout  India  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  more 
thoroughly  than  it  now  exists.  In  this  way  it  will  take  root  in  the  soil,  in  the  manners,  in  the  religion,  in  the  physical 
constitution,  and  in  the  language  of  the  people  of  the  east. 

What  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  vast  extension  of  one  people  and  one  tongue  ?  Standing,  as  we  do,  on  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  we  have  cast  our  eyes  even  farther  than  the  genitis  spoken  of  by  the  English  poet  Campbell  : 

"  .\ndes,  giant  of  the  western  star, 
With  meteor  standard  to  the  winds  unfurl'd, 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the  world." 

But  the  eye  of  the  political  philosopher  can  pierce  into  distant  time,  as  well  as  into  remote  space ;  and  we  behold 
that  happy  state  of  man  when  united  by  one  literature,  and  that  the  best  in  Europe,  hardly  excepting  that  of  Germany, 
we  see  that  wars  have  ceased,  and  that  a  constant  intercourse  by  unrestricted  trade  prevails  over  h^lf  the  globe. 
The  influence  of  this  upon  the  remainder  of  the  world  cannot  be  resisted,  and  then  comes  in  the  time  which  poets 
have  deUghted  to  anticipate,  and  which  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see,  when  nation  shall  no  more  war  against 
nation,  but  all  shall  submit  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  that  pure,  practical  philosophy,  the  religion  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer. 

Looking  then  to  the  extension  of  the  English  race  as  the  great  means  of  introducing  so  happy  a  state  of  mankind, 
we  have  watched  with  the  greater  interest  the  late  events  in  North  America,  in  which  the  United  States  have  been 
in  danger  of  war  at  their  northern  as  well  as  at  their  southern  boundary.  An  insurrection,  or  a  rebellion,  we  know 
not  to  what  extent,  happened  in  Canada,  which  is  still  connected  with  Great  Britain,  and,  as  we  have  always  supposed, 
very  happily.  There  was,  for  a  time,  great  anxiety  as  to  the  part  which  the  United  States  would  take.  The  insur- 
gents had  confidently  counted  upon  being  sustained  bv  the  former  colonics;  but  from  news  which  arrives  as  we  write, 
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we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  government  of  that  country  is  not  to  be  led  aside  from  its  true  policy,  and  that  the 
enemies  of  mankind,  who  desired  to  see  a  war  lighted  up  between  the  mother  and  daughter,  will  be  disappointed. 

The  southern  danger  arose  from  the  settlement  of  a  part  of  Mexico,  called  Texas,  (lying  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  immediately  in  contact  with  the  United  States,)  by  emigrants  from  the  United  States.  These  emigrants  have 
revolted  from  Mexico,  and  having  so  far  sustained  themselves,  are  likely  to  form  the  germ  of  another  nation,  which 
will  obtain  mastery  over  all  the  north  and  west  of  the  Mexican  territory.  We  shall  hereafter,  if  we  can  obtain  suita- 
ble drawings,  give  some  views  of  Texas,  and  a  sketch  of  its  romantic  war. 

This  new  countr}'  it  was  proposed  to  unite  to  the  great  English  family  on  the  Atlantic.  This  proposition  has 
thus  far  been  refused  by  the  United  States,  and  we  hope  may  continue  to  be  rejected ;  for  not  only  would  its  accept- 
ance light  up  a  war  of  everlasting  hatred  between  that  country  and  Mexico,  but  it  would  give  just  ground  of  perpetual 
suspicion  to  all  nations  bordering  upon  the  United  States.  For  be  it  remembered,  that  the  latter  country  has  long 
desired  to  possess  Texas,  and  has  made  so  many  offers  to  buy  it  from  Mexico,  that  she  greatly  olleaded  that  nation. 

Should  she  now  imite  it  to  herself,  even  if  the  consent  of  Mexico  should  be  obtained,  the  whole  world  will  have 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  war  of  Texas  was  instigated  by  the  American  government. 

All  the  benefits  which  could  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  actual  possession  of  the  country,  can  be  gained  by 
preserving  with  Texas  free  trade.  Free  trade  and  peace  are  the  blessings  secured  to  themselves  by  the  union  of  the 
states,  for  foreign  war  seems  to  be  almost  out  of  the  question.  Still  the  united  power  of  the  whole  country  has  pre- 
vented many  wars,  and  probably  a  constant  succession  of  them.  Let  our  brethren,  then,  cherish  the  policy  of  Wash- 
ington, and  discard  from  their  confidence  every  man  who  attempts  to  destroy  the  imion  which  has  brought  them  so 
far  toward  their  great  destiny. 
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MADRID. 


The  philanthropist  would  willingly  give  himself  up  to  visions  of  human  happiness,  were  he  not  constantly  roused 
up  by  the  suffering  and  misery  which  he  sees  around  him.  When  he  casts  a  look  over  the  world,  his  eye  rests  with 
sadness  upon  the  fairest  portions  of  it.  He  sees  in  countries  which  have  all  the  means  of  nature,  and  many  of  those  . 
of  fortune  in  their  power,  whole  nations  struck  with  blhidness  by  tyramiy,  ignorance,  and  superstition.  So  we  found 
in  our  pilgrimage  through  the  beautiful  land  of  Italy.  The  population  is  entirely  degraded ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
there  is  nothing  in  their  political  condition  which  can  become  the  instrument  of  their  recovery.  And  so  it  is  in 
the  lovely  land  of  Spain,  a  country  whose  inhabitants  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  chivalrous  spirit,  with 
courage,  perseverance,  fire,  patriotism,  and  heroism.  This  nation  we  see  stupidly  giving  itself  up  as  a  prey  to  tlie 
cruel  gladiators  who  war  against  each  other  in  parties,  for  the  success  of  none  of  which  does  the  people  care. 
Every  man  has  his  own  private  ends  to  gain,  and  none  care  for  the  country.  This  cruel  butchery  is  a  disgrace  to 
Spain,  to  the  age,  and  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  which  heartlessly  sutlers  it,  which  basely  encourages  it.  We  see 
the  sky  of  Spain  reddening;  but,  alas!  the  conflagration  of  cities  and  churches  does  not  foretell  the  approach  of  the 
daylight  of  the  mind,  or  the  rise  of  the  sun  of  pure  intellect. 

In  whatever  direction  you  approach  Madrid,  the  aspect  of  the  city  is  very  imposing.  This  metropolis  of  Spain 
stands  very  high,  being  not  less  than  twenty-two  himdred  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  being  built  upon  steep  and  uneven 
ground,  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  and  almost  entirely  without  trees,  allows  you  at  all  points  a  complete  view 
of  the  vast  and  compact  masses  of  dwellings.  Numerous  towers  and  cupolas,  high  churches  and  palaces,  rise  above 
them,  and  give  you,  even  from  a  great  distance,  an  idea  of  the  riches  and  luxury^  of  the  metropolis.  As  you  approach 
nearer,  you  have  a  better  view  of  the  great  mass  of  houses  which  seems  to  spread  on  every  side,  and  you  are  disap- 
pointed with  the  sight  of  the  unromantic  country  which  surrounds  the  city.  To  the  right  and  let't,  as  far  as  your  eye 
can  reach,  there  is  nothing  but  scanty  fields  of  grain.     There  are  no  coimtry  seats,  and  none  of  the  beautiful  groves 
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of  orange  trees  by  wliich  the  large  cities  of  the  south  are  generally  surrounded.  At  a  few  hundred  steps  beyond  the 
walls,  it  is  so  lonely  and  quiet,  that  you  might  close  your  eyes  and  imagine  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  instead 
of  being  near  the  central  point  of  the  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the  court. 

The  part  of  the  city  of  modern  growth,  contains  about  eighty  thousand  houses  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  In  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  it  was  a  small  country  town.  The  good  pleasure  of  this  monarch  made 
it  the  metropolis,  on  account  of  its  central  situation  ;  and  under  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  son  Philip  II.,  it  rapidly 
attained  its  present  population  and  importance.  The  greater  part  of  the  buildings  belong  to  this  period,  and  bear  its 
stamp — dulness  and  durability. 

The  old  residence  of  the  kings  was  burnt  in  1733,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  the  modern  Italian  style.  It  is  a 
noble  square,  five  hundred  feet  on  each  side,  and  seen  from  a  slight  elevation,  produces  a  beautiful  effect.  Opposite 
to  it  IS  the  simimer  palace,  "  Buen  Retiro,"  with  its  ruined  gardens. 

The  Prado,  a  promenade  of  large  avenues  beautifully  ornamented  by  foimtains,  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
inhabhants,  and  is  to  them  what  the  Regent's  Park  and  Hyde  Park  are  to  the  people  of  London.  On  a  fine  day,  the 
whole  world  of  Madrid  assemble  here  without  distinction  of  rank,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  of  looking 
about,  and  of  being  seen.  Near  this  is  the  amphitheatre  where  the  bullfights  are  celebrated.  A  little  farther  off  you 
see  the  king's  palaces  of  recreation,  called  Pardo  and  Casa  de  Citmpo,  with  beautiful  promenades  and  gardens. 

Madrid  has  a  imirersity,  which  was  established  in  1770,  and  although  its  arrangements  are  very  deficient,  it  is 
now  better  attended  than  any  other  in  Spain. 

The  King's  Museum  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world  in  paintings  of  the  great  masters.  The  King's  Library, 
which,  even  in  early  times,  was  very  important  from  its  great  accumulation  of  manuscripts  and  old  books,  has,  since 
the  abolition  of  the  Spanish  convents,  gained  an  immense  increase  of  literary  treasures,  which  have  not  yet  been  put 
in  order.     In  quieter  and  happier  times  these  will  afford  rich  harvests  to  the  literary  world. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  the  town  are  limited  to  its  own  consumption,  from  the  unfavourable  location,  far 
from  any  navigable  stream. 

The  population  of  Madrid  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  political  changes  which  have  been  so  frequent  in  Spain 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  rising  against  the  French,  which  was  led  on  by  the  clergy  on  the  2d  of  May,  1808, 
roused  the  whole  nation,  and  was  the  first  thing  which  shook  the  fortune  and  power  of  Napoleon.  Madrid  is  the 
centre  from  which  the  rage  for  a  wild  and  false  liberty  spreads  through  Spain.  It  is  like  Paris,  in  France,  and  its 
influence  is  not  less  formidable. 
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Is  it  the  physical  constitution ;  is  it  the  difference  of  religion ;  or  what  else  is  it  that  causes  the  great  difference 
between  the  Saxon  race  and  the  natives  of  France  and  Spain  ? 

In  England,  hberty  has  been  forced  from  the  unwilling  hands  of  power,  and  has  afterwards  been  quietly  and 
peacefully  enjoyed  luider  the  forms  of  law.  In  Spain,  a  constitutional  government  has  not  led  to  any  greater  actual 
liberty,  nor  to  happmess.  A  succession  of  anarchical  contests  has  driven  capital  from  the  countr}',  and  has  paralyzed 
industry.  A  nation  cannot  suddenly  be  qualified  for  freedom;  and  luitil  the  qualification  be  acquired,  hberty  cannot 
be  enjoyed.  Indeed  it  requires  a  considerable  apprenticeship  even  to  form  an  idea  of  what  it  is.  It  is  not  unbounded 
license,  nor  is  it  the  rule  of  the  majority.  The  greatest  tyranny  is  consistent  with  either  of  these.  True  liberty  is 
obedience  to  law,  fairly  enacted  and  righteously  administered. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  favour  of  liberty  in  England,  have  generally  been  brought  about  by  men 
of  rank  and  property,  and  the  safety  with  which  they  have  been  effected,  and  the  success  which  has  followed  them, 
may  have  arisen  from  this  cause.  They  were  not  the  outbreakings  of  slaves,  but  arose  from  the  successful  resistance 
of  men  already  free,  to  the  milawful  proceedings  of  kings,  who  were  afterwards  disposed  to  yield  what  reason  and 
right  demanded,  even  when  prescription  seemed  to  have  estabhshed  the  contrary.  In  short,  the  English  revolutions 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  while  the  changes  in  Spain  have  taken  their  immediate 
rise  from  the  visions  of  political  fanatics,  whose  perfect  confidence  in  their  own  wisdom  has  disdamed  to  show  a  wise 
reverence  for  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  We  do  not  counsel  a  blind  submission  to  existing  governments ;  but  a  prudent 
man  will  not  throw  a  nation  into  confusion  upon  any  doubtful  grounds.  Spain  was  not  prepared  for  a  representative 
government,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  even  desired  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

In  our  opinion,  the  governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  were  greatly  to  blame  for  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Peninsula.  But  for  them,  wc  suspect  that  Don  Carlos  would  now  have  been  peacefully  ruling  over  Spain,  and 
Dom  Miguel  over  Portugal,  with  the  consent  of  the  great  majority  of  both  nations.  It  is  true  that  Miguel  had  the 
reputation  of  cruelty ;  but  in  that  respect  his  antagonist,  Dom  Pedro,  had  no  advantage  over  him.  And  we  repeat, 
that  this  was  a  question  with  which  other  nations  had  no  right,  even  upon  their  own  principles,  to  intermeddle. 

^\^lat  the  result  is  to  be — where  is  to  arise  the  great  power  necessary'  to  draw  order  and  security  out  of  the  pre- 
sent elements  of  society  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  we  camiot  foresee.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  philanthropist 
finds  it  his  duty  to  wait  in  humble  confidence  the  sure  process  of  that  Great  Ruler  who  disposes  of  all  things,  good  or 
bad,  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  purposes  of  beneficence.  Happy  the  man  who,  thus  trusting,  fears  not  the  gather- 
ing cloud  and  the  rising  storm ! 
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TIRI,    IN    THE    HIMALAYA    MOUNTAINS. 


The  northern  borders  of  Hindostan  are  invested  with  the  loftiest  and  hugest  range  of  mountains  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth — the  colossal  Himalaya.  The  name  is  Sanscrit,  and  signifies  "  the  Abode  of  the  Snow."  They 
embrace,  within  their  extent  from  the  Brahmaputra  to  the  boundaries  of  Cabul,  not  less  than  sixteen  thousand 
square  miles.  More  than  sixty  peaks  of  this  chain  exceed  in  height  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Andes  ;  and 
many  of  them  overtop  Chimborazo  by  from  three  to  five  thousand  feet.  The  elevation  of  one,  the  Dhawalageri, 
is  twenty-eight  thousand  feet  by  actual  measurement ;  but  others  soaring  higher  still,  from  the  midst  of  impene- 
trable wastes  of  glaciers  and  icy  rocks,  bid  defiance  to  the  adventurous  and  fearless  curiosity  of  mortals. 

The  southern  side  of  this  range  is  formed  of  a  succession  of  broad  terraces,  which  spring  out  of  the  marshy 
lowlands  of  Hindostan  lying  beneath  its  foot,  and  rise  one  above  the  other  to  the  innermost  ridge.  The  first 
of  these  terraces  is  composed  of  a  range  of  hills  from  three  to  six  thousand  feet  high,  which  border  the  whole 
southern  front,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues  from  the  central  elevation.      This  region  is  crowded 
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■with  impenetrable  forests  filled  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Man  flies  before  the  pestilent  exhalations 
which  issue  from  their  recesses,  and  leaves  them  to  the  uncontested  possession  of  the  beasts.  Then  follows 
another  row  of  hills,  forming  a  second  terrace,  of  wnicn  i.ie  mean  height  is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet.  This 
also  extends  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  south  side.  The  third  chain,  next  in  succession,  deserves 
the  name  of  Alps.  Its  summits  reach  the  height  of  seven  thousand  feet.  It  is  separated  from  the  central 
mountain  by  a  region  torn  and  broken  into  the  strangest  and  most  wonderful  forms,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  five  to  five  and  twenty  leagues. 

When  the  adventurer  has  climbed  these  heights,  the  stupendous  masses  of  the  Himalaya  stand  before  his  eyes 
in  all  their  overwhelming  greatness ;  the  shining  peaks,  which  rear  their  vast  heads  aloft  from  the  immense 
plateau,  distinctly  defined  upon  the  clear  blue  sky.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  they  are  seen  in  countless  num- 
bers, like  an  army  of  giants  about  to  scale  the  heavens.  The  loftiest  and  the  grandest  objects  which  the  spec- 
tator may  before  have  admired — the  wonders  of  the  European  Alps,  the  time-honoured  Caucasus,  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race — all  vanish  and  are  forgotten  at  this  moment.  Man  himself  sinks  as  it  were  into  nothing  before 
the  face  of  Him  whose  fiat  out  of  nothing  called  into  existence  this  magnificent  fabric.  He  feels  that  he  treads 
the  threshold  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Nature's  temple. 

The  landscape  throughout  which  he  now  wanders  bears  a  most  picturesque  character.  From  the  glaciers  and 
snowy  heights  of  the  central  mountain,  throughout  the  whole  extent  from  east  to  west,  furious  torrents  come 
rushing  down  through  fearful  clefts  and  abysses,  walled  frequently  by  masses  of  rock  from  one  to  three  thou- 
sand feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Huge  masses  of  granite,  precipitated  into  these  streams  from  the  weather- 
beaten  heights  that  overhang  them,  are  whirled  by  the  force  of  the  waters  to  a  distance  almost  incredible ;  fre- 
quently not  less  than  fifteen  miles.  In  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  mountain  fragments  are  seen  hot  springs 
bubbling  from  the  earth,  and  tepid  lakes  sending  their  vapours  towards  the  sky.  These  are  frequently  sur- 
rounded by  the  richest  meadows,  in  which  the  poor  iuhabitants  of  this  wild  region,  the  Ghorkas  and  others, 
build  their  miserable  huts.  And  here  too  are  seen,  at  intervals,  the  shadowy  and  sacred  groves  of  lofty  pines 
and  cedars,  the  attractive  objects  of  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan.  But  that  which  most  strikingly 
surprises  the  European  traveller,  in  this  native  home  of  antient  Indian  mythology,  is  the  sudden  re-appearance 
of  the  vegetable  tribes  of  Europe,  but  in  forms  far  more  splendid,  richer,  and  more  perfect,  than  they  ever 
wear  in  western  climes.  The  various  species  of  European  grain  here  grow  wild.  Apples,  pears,  apricots, 
peaches,  plums,  and  cherries ;  raspberrries  and  gooseberries ;  carrots  and  potatoes ;  all  are  found  on  every  slope 
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and  in  every  cottage  garden  ;  while,  from  the  boughs  of  the  fruit  trees  and  the  fragrant  thickets  of  roses,  the 
wanderer's  cars  are  saluted  with  the  well-known  voices  of  the  nightingale  and  thrush. 

Paths,  which  might  make  a  sailor's  head  swim,  dangerous  to  the  life  not  only  of  the  man  who  attempts  to 
cross  them  on  foot,  but  also  to  the  sagacious  and  sure-footed  mule,  run  in  zig-zag  tracks  around  the  sides  of 
rugged  hills,  or  close  to  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  walls  of  deep  ravines,  through  which  the  waters  are 
plunging  with  a  roar  that  stuns  the  ears  of  the  traveller,  though  proceeding  from  an  immeasurable  depth  below 
him.  Sometimes  the  abyss  must  be  crossed  upon  a  bridge  of  the  frailest  materials ;  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
rope  stretched  from  crag  to  crag,  along  which  the  traveller  is  drawn  in  a  basket  suspended  by  a  sliding  ring. 
O^ie  of  these  bridges,  not  quite  so  simple  as  the  single  rope,  is  shewn  in  the  annexed  engraving. 

Tiri  is  a  little  spot  in  the  province  of  Gurwall,  now  subject  to  the  British  crown  ;  a  tract  of  land  which, 
lying  between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  degrees  of  north  latitude,  forms  the  partition  wall  between  China  and 
India.  Within  this  district  lie  the  fields  of  snow  and  the  glaciers  from  which  flow  the  innumerable  sources  of 
the  Ganges.  One  of  these,  the  foaming  Bhagretle,  streams  below  Tiri  through  a  deep  and  horrid  cleft,  at  least 
ten  miles  in  length,  to  yield  its  tribute  of  waters  to  the  main  stream.  For  the  sake  of  the  hosts  of  Hindoos, 
which  every  year  brings  as  pilgrims  to  the  sources  of  the  holy  river  and  the  sacred  city  of  Almorah.  there 
was  thrown  across  the  stream  near  Tiri,  countless  years  ago,  one  of  those  simple  contrivances  which  must  have 
given  the  Europeans  their  first  notions  of  chain  bridges.  They  consist  merely  of  two  cords  of  strong  marsh 
grass,  stretched  across  the  stream  parallel  and  sufficiently  near  each  other.  Upon  these  are  laid  bamboo  canes 
covered  with  reeds  ;  and  upon  so  frail  a  footing  must  the  traveller  venture  to  the  other  side.  "  If  he  fall  in, 
good  night  !"  The  European,  unaccustomed  to  so  perilous  a  path,  and  rationally  distrusting  the  steadiness  of 
both  his  head  and  his  feet,  generally  procures  an  addition  to  the  structure  which  enables  him  to  call  his  hands 
into  play.  For  his  security  a  third  rope  is  stretched  across  about  the  heighlh  of  his  shoulders,  by  which  he 
steadies  himself  and  maintains  his  balance  ;  timing  his  movements  to  the  vibrations  of  the  bridge,  to  which  his 
first  step  communicates  a  swinging  motion  throughout  its  whole  length.  To  cross  thus  is  an  exploit  more  dan- 
gerous than  many  which  their  achievers  have  made  the  constant  boast  of  a  long  life ;  and  that  such  a  walk 
has  notliing  inviting  to  men  so  fond  of  their  ease  as  the  East  Indian  Europeans,  our  readers  will  not  need  us 
to  tell  them.  These  Alpine  regions,  for  some  years  past,  have  been  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  English- 
men, who,  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  fly  from  the  oppressive  sultriness  and  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  fat 
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banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  shelter  themselves  here  from  the  wasting  fevers  of  the  Bengal  plains.  Among  the  poor 
native  residents  must  the  foreign  lords  of  their  land  seek  guides  to  lead  them  up  the  steeps  which  lead  into  their 
still  asylums ;  for  the  Indian  palanquin  bearers,  even  weaker  and  more  effeminate  than  their  luxurious  masters, 
dread  the  laborious  and  dangerous  path.  And  now  it  is  no  rare  thing,  in  that  far  distant  Alpine  region,  to  find 
jovial  parties  of  Englishmen  making  the  echoes  of  the  eternal  Himalaya  mountains  resound  the  names  of  Wel- 
lington and  Waterloo. 


THUN :   UPON  THE  LAKE  OF  ^THUN. 


The  hospitable  little  town  of  Thun,  distant  about  four  hours  from  Bern  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  lake  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  is  most  charmingly  situated,  'and  excites  the 
admiration  and  delight  of  all  who  visit  it.  It  stands  as  the  central  point  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Swiss  landscapes,  upon  which  Nature  seems  to  have  poured  forth  unsparingly  all  the  treasures  of 
her  horn  of  plenty.  In  perfect  harmony  too  with  Nature  are  the  aspect  and  manners  of  the  dwellers  in  this 
lovely  abode.  Elegant  and  well  proportioned  forms,  faces  blooming  with  health,  they  almost  invariably  possess ; 
while  frankness,  kindness,  and  eagerness  to  oblige,  are  very  seldom  wanting.  These  attractions,  with  the  vicinity 
of  the  High  Alps  of  Bern,  make  this  a  favourite  rendezvous  for  travellers  of  all  nations,  who  take  their  flight 
from  this  spot  to  the  romantic  Alpine  valleys  and  the  wonders  of  the  Glaciers. 

A  boating  party  on  the  lake  is  sufficient  itself  to  repay  the  toil  of  a  journey,  even  from  a  distance.  The 
fifth  in  size  among  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  that  of  Thun  yields  to  none  in  beauty ;  and  Byron  himself  acknow- 
ledged that  description  might  strive  in  vain  to  do  justice  to  its  scenery.  One  moment,  the  eye  is  overpowered 
by  the  magic  splendour  of  the  High  Alps  m  all  their  dazzling  majesty ;  the  next,  it  reposes  upon  the  thickly 
wooded  sides  of  the  inferior  mountains,  with  their  grassy  vales,  their  primitive  cottages,  and  their  grazing  flocks ; 
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faithful  images  of  peaceful,  unsophisticated,  pastoral  Nature.  Here,  upon  the  summit  of  a  hillock  or  a  rock, 
project  the  ruins  of  a  knightly  castle  or  of  a  chapel,  once,  but  long  ago,  the  venerated  resort  of  many  a  pious 
pilgrim;  there  the. gazer  is  charmed  by  the  contented  aspect  of  the  friendly  hamlet,  surrounded  by  its  vineyards 
or  by  groves  of  lofty  chestnuts  and  walnuts. 

The  boats  upon  the  lake  are  not  rowed  by  men ;  but,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  by  blooming, 
active,  neat,  short-coated  lasses,  who  accompany  the  stroke  of  the  oar  with  melodies  native  to  their  vales. 
These  maidens  of  the  oar,  of  whom  four  usually  compose  a  boat's  crew,  are  mostly  very  pretty  creatures ;  and 
not  seldom  you  meet  with  beauties  that  might  be  pronounced  absolutely  perfect.  The  liberality  of  travellers 
entices  them  to  this  occupation,  which,  it  most  be  confessed,  may  be  regarded  in  two  very  diflerent  points  of 
view.  They  generally  leave  it,  however,  as  soon  as  they  have  earned  the  little  wealth  which  they  deem  neces- 
sary for  a  dowry,  and  return,  richer  indeed  but  surely  not  more  innocent,  to  the  mountains. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  ST.  LOUIS :   ON  THE  ROAD  OVER 

THE  MARITIME  ALPS. 


The  road  over  the  Maritime  Alps,  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  is  the  oldest  of  those  which  connect  Italy  with 
France.  It  was  already  known  in  the  dawn  of  Italian  history,  and  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  Hercules. 
Mago  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  defeated  in  Italy  by  the  Roman  general  Quintiiius  Varus,  by  this  path  led  back 
his  beaten  hosts  into  transalpine  Gaul ;  and  by  this  path  Cesar  descended  with  his  legions  from  Gaul  into  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  to  contend  with  Pompey  for  the  mastership  of  the  world.  Under  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors the  road  was  widened  and  greatly  improved,  and  continued,  till  the  decline  of  the  empire,  vmder  the 
name  of  the  Aurelian  Way,  to  be  the  chief  medium  of  communication  between  Rome  and  the  westers  prov- 
inces. Towns  without  number  sprung  up  on  each  side  of  this  great  Roman  road  ;  and  the  triumphal  arches, 
aqueducts,  and  monuments,  which  decorated  it,  seemed  signals  to  the  yet  distant  traveller  of  ths  might  and 
majesty  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World. 

When  the  Roman  sceptre  was  broken,  this  road,  by  making  Liguria  too  easily  accessible,  nvide  it  a  prey  for 
a  long  time  to  the  devastating  rage  of  wandering  hordes.  In  the  seventh  century  the  Lombards  broke  in ;  and 
fixed  their  abode  in  this  wasted  region.  Their  possession  lasted  not  long.  Charlemagne,  ivho  subjugated  them, 
appended  this  district  to  his  empire.  But  the  fruit  of  the  Carlovingian  stock  thrived  not  m  this  soil.  After  its 
extinction,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  Saracens  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coast ;  and  the  scanty  population, 
flying  before  the  unsparing  swords  of  their  invaders,  sought  refuge  in  the  mountaics,  there  to  build  themselves 
habitations  more  secure.  The  cities  and  villages  then  remaining,  soon  disappeared;  and  the  Roman  road  itself, 
save  only  a  few  relics  here  and  there,  was  at  length  swept  away  by  the  destroying  hands  of  Time  and  barba- 
rism.    When  the  Genoese  by  trade,  had  acquired  wealth  and  power,  and  had  extended  their  sway  over  a  great 
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portion  of  the  coast,  day  dawned  again  on  this  long  benighted  region.  But  the  cautious  policy  of  the  Genoese 
prompted  no  reparation  of  a  road,  however  desirable  in  other  respects,  which  would  facilitate  the  descent  of 
French  armies  into  Italy ;  and  if  remained  a  miserable  sumpter-path  until  the  days  of  Bonaparte. 

When  tJiis  hero  of  republican  France  had  seized  the  helm  with  which  he  aspired  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  he  ordered,  in  1802,  the  construction  of  a  road  of  the  first  order,  to  extend  from  Nice  to  Rome.  To 
facilitate  the  union  of  these  two  republics  was  the  object  pretended  by  his  decree  ;  but  the  intimate  conjunction 
of  Italy  with  France  might  well  be  regarded  as  an  admirable  basis  of  his  plan  of  universal  dominion.  For 
this,  during  his  whole  reign,  he  persisted  indefatigably,  regardless  of  all  sacrifices,  in  breaking  down  the  parti- 
tions interposed  by  Nature  between  the  two  countries. 

This  work  was  carried  on  without  interruption  for  twelve  years ;  but  was  yet  unfinished  when  the  hand  of 
Almighty  Justice  hurled  the  French  Emperor  from  his  throne.  The  work  then  stopped,  and  much  that  had  been 
done  fell  into  decay.  It  was  resumed  about  nine  years  ago,  and  has  been  since  completed.  It  may  justly  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  admirable  works  of  the  kind  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  well  worthy  to  be  named 
v«ith  the  famous  roads  of  the  Simplon  and  Mount  Cenis. 

Ito  most  interesting  section,  by  far,  is  that  which  reaches  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  where  branches  of  the  High 
Alps  stretch  down  to  the  sea,  sometimes  as  huge  black  masses  of  rock,  the  summits  of  which,  though  compa- 
ratively lot  uneven,  are  frequently  divided  by  fearful  clefts ;  sometimes  as  undulating  chains  of  hills  whose  sides 
are  overgrown  with  wood.  At  several  points  the  mountain  wall  ascends  perpendicularly  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  while  the  traveller  treads  the  solid  rock,  with  the  osprey  soaring  round  his  head,  he  hears 
beneath  his  feet  the  hollow  beating  of  the  waves.  A  charm  peculiar  to  this  Alpine  road,  and  unknown  to  those 
who  take  the  inner  passage  through  the  loftier  mountains,  is  the  broad  enchanting  prospect  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  lies  constantly  within  the  traveller's  view. 

The  Bridge  of  St.  L^uis,  near  the  village  of  Mortolo,  some  leagues  distant  from  Nice,  is  the  most  celebrated 
object  on  this  road :  and,  for  simple  grandeur  and  boldness  of  design,  is  incomparable.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  fine 
echo ;  and  no  French  or  Italian  muleteer  ever  crosses  the  bridge  without  shouting  a  Viva  to  the  memory  of 
the  emperor  of  the  French  atA  king  of  Italy,  to  whom  they  ascribe  the  choice  of  this  spot  and  the  plan  of  the 
structure.  The  rocks  repeat  the  shout  with  a  hundred  voices,  till  at  last,  in  low  murmurs,  it  dies  among  the 
mountains. 
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THE  BIEL  VALLEY  :    IN  THE  SAXON  SWITZERLAND. 


If  you  think  it  not  too  fatiguing,  kind  reader,  to  accompany  me  among  the  romantic  mountain  rehcs  of  Sax- 
ony, into  the  dark  rocky  caverns  of  its  narrow  delis,  to  tlie  secret  sources  of  its  numerous  rivulets,  whose  coy 
waters  spring  from  rock  to  rock,  from  shade  to  shade,  as  if  hurrying  to  hide  from  curious  eyes,  come  with  me 
now,  and  let  me  shew  you  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  that  wondrous  place.  Behold  these  columns  of  un- 
wrought  stone,  which  stand  like  a  group  of  ghosts  conjured  up  from  the  earth;  the  birches  nodding  on  their 
heads  like  plumes  upon  a  helmet.  They  are  the  propykea— the  fragmentary  colonnade  which  leads  to  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Nature,  before  which  the  Thebes  and  Persepolis  of  the  old  world,  the  Munichs 
and  the  Petersburghs  of  the  new,  shrink  like  molehills  beside  proud  mountains.  How  little  and  how  powerless 
seems  man  beside  such  giant  works  of  the  Creator's  hand,  and  yet  with  what  satisfaction  he  walks  among 
them.  Place  yourself,  in  fancy,  in  the  palace  of  a  prince,  beside  one  of  these  great  ones  and  his  princely 
peers.  The  dust  is  dust  as  thou  art.  But  be  thou  even  a  man  in  the  fullest  signification  of  the  word  ;  be  m 
intellect  even  ten  thousand  times  superior  to  the  monarch,  still  thou  canst  not  shake  off  an  oppressive  feeling  of 
uneasiness  akin  to  fear.  Again,  think  thyself  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  above  all  monarchs,  and  how  thy 
spirit  rises !  For  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  and  thou  feelest  thyself  in  his  hands  like  a  child  reposing  m  its 
father's  arms. 
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The  BiEL  Valley  is  one  of  those  hollows  which  enclose,  on  the  north  side,  the  great  Snowy  Mountain  of 
Schnecberg ;  which  is  three  thousand  feet  high,  and  whose  summit  stands  within  the  limit  of  Bohemia.  The 
usual  route  of  parties  accompanied  by  ladies  is  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and  to  view  from  its  heights  the  water- 
fall of  Langheunersdorf,  the  most  beautiful  in  that  region ;  then  to  return,  above  Konigstein,  or  by  the  Elbe, 
back  to  Dresden. 

The  singular  configuration  of  the  sand-stone  rocks  in  this  valley  presents  a  spectacle  probably  not  to  be 
matched  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Like  the  stone  temples  of  India,  but  on  a  greater  scale,  the  mountain 
seems  to  have  been  hewn  out  into  rows  of  obelisks  and  columns,  which  attain  a  height  of  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards. 

Many  are  united  at  their  bases ;  many  stand  isolated ;  and  to  many,  the  threatening  overhanging  blocks 
which  load  their  summits,  form  fantastic  capitals,  or  stretch  themselves  across  like  fragments  of  architraves  and 
cornices.  Almost  all  are  crowned  with  shrubbery  :  chiefly  with  the  fragrant  nodding  birch,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  here  and  there,  an  aspiring  pine  or  fir  shoots  up  towards  the  clouds.  Upon  every  ledge,  in  every  crev- 
ice where  a  root  can  attach  itself,  grow  little  thickets  of  trees  or  bushes,  whose  various  shades  of  green  con- 
trast pleasingly  with  the  cold  grey  of  the  stone.  The  western  side  of  the  perpendicular  wall  is,  at  intervals, 
decorated  with  moss  of  a  golden  tint;  and  the  ground  at  its  foot  is  a  beautiful  green  carpet  embroidered  with 
flowers  and  inlaid  with  many  stones,  bet%veen  which,  often  unseen  though  heard,  winds  a  stream  of  such  abso- 
lute purity  that  its  waters  fall  unstained  from  rock  to  rock.  Except  inquisitive  travellers  and  the  inhabitants  of 
a  neighbouring  mill,  few  living  creatures  stray  into  this  still  and  awe-inspiring  recess,  which  the  hand  of  culture 
has  never  approached.  Trees  uprooted,  or  cast  down  from  the  rocks  by  time  or  the  tempest,  and  masses  of 
stone  which  have  rolled  down  into  the  valley,  present,  with  their  strangely  complicated  groupings,  at  every 
moment  new  objects  for  the  pencil;  and,  while  they  impede  the  wonted  course  of  the  stream  which  winds  among 
them,  forcing  it  into  new  paths,  or  driving  it  to  falls  and  leaps  even  more  desperate  than  those  in  which  it 
used  to  delight,  they  are  constantly  changing  the  minor  features  of  this  great  picture. 


OPORTO. 


I.v  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Duero,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  that  river  pours  its  tribute  of  waters  mto 
the  Atlantic,  lies  Oporto,  the  chief  city  of  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  the  second  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Fifteen 
thousand  houses,  more  than  a  hundred  convents  and  churches,  with  not  fewer  than  eighty  palaces,  cover  both 
banks  of  the  stream  and  crown  the  neighbouring  hills. 

From  the  side  nearest  the  sea  the  view  is  eminently  beautiful.  As  soon  as  you  have  passed  the  Barra— a 
reef  of  rocks  beset  with  sand-banks  which  reduces  the  mouth  of  the  Duero  to  a  narrow  channel—  a  boundless 
variety  of  lovelv  and  magnificent  scenery  presents  itself  to  the  eye.  The  majestic  stream  spreads  out  like  a 
broad' lake,  encompassed  by  hills  of  a  moderate  elevation,  from  which  look  down  convents  and  chapels,  villages 
and  hamlets,  with  numerous  Quintas,  the  summer  seats  of  the  wealthy  among  the  residents  of  Oporto.  A  short 
distance  above  this,  the  banks  of  the  river  approach  each  other,  and  the  hills  assume  the  quality  of  mountains, 
rising  in  many  places  so  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  stream  as  to  leave  scarcely  room  for  a  narrow  car- 
riage way. 

Further  still  up  the  stream  opens  a  noble  valley,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  enclosed  and  protected  by 
mountains ;  and  opposite  each  other,  on  the  two  banks  of  the  winding  river,  lie  Oporto  and  Villa  Nova,  connected 


by  a  floating  bridge.  The  most  celebrated  view  of  the  entire  city  is  that  from  the  Mount  d'  Arabida;  out 
Oporto  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  from  Villa  ]N'ova.  Here,  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  flows  the  broad,  deep 
Duero,  and  beyond,  the  splendid  buildings  of  Oporto  shew  themselves  through  the  green  of  the  vineyards  and 
orange  groves  upon  the  hills.  An  unbroken  row  of  stately  dwellings  follow  all  the  bendings  of  the  stream  for 
nearly  a  league.  The  wharves  are  excellent,  and  the  river  always  covered  with  ships  and  boats ;  so  that  the 
scene  is  exceedingly  busy  and  animated. 

Oporto  has  few  dwellings  distinguished  by  their  architecture,  except  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  the  Serra 
Convent,  and  that  of  Santa  Clara.  The  palaces,  though  large,  are  rarely  elegant.  The  extreme  unevenness  of 
the  ground  has  forbidden  all  pretensions  to  regularity  in  the  streets ;  but  they  are  clean  and  gay,  and  what  they 
want  in  regularity  is  richly  made  up  for  by  their  picturesque  charms.  At  its  most  thriving  epoch  Oporto  had 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants;  the  population  now  is  not  more  than  sixty-five  thousand.  In  trade 
it  rivals  Lisbon;  having  in  its  hands  the  whole  importing  and  exporting  business  of  northern  Portugal,  with  a 
great  portion  of  that  of  the  bordering  provinces  of  Spain.  The  main  spring  of  trade  is  the  famous  port  wine, 
produced  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  for  which  England  is  the  great  customer,  taking  yearly  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  thousand  hogsheads.  The  chief  place  of  deposit  is  Villa  Nova,  where  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  hogsheads 
sometimes  lie  stored  in  low,  cool,  stone  buildings.  All  the  extensive  business  establishments  of  Oporto  belong  to 
the  English  merchants,  great  numbers  of  whom  have  long  been  settled  here.  The  manufactures  were  formerly 
very  important ;  those  of  wool,  linen,  and  silk  employing,  a  century  ago,  twenty-five  thousand  hands.  Recently, 
as  every  where  else  where  English  fabrics  rule  the  market,  they  hav£  decayed  ;  and  the  high  taxes,  impose<! 
by  the  government,  in  order  to  aid  them,  while  the  people  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  bear  heavy 
duties,  act  merely  as  a  premium  to  smugglers. 


THE   FAIRMOUNT   BRIDGE. 


Of  Philadelphia,  the  chief  city  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  our  future  numbers  may  be  expected  to  contain  a 
fuller  and  more  minute  account  than  that  which  we  deem  necessary  for  tlie  illustration  of  this. 

It  lies  upon  nearly  a  level  plain  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  about  six  miles  above  the  point 
where  the  first  named  of  these  two  rivers  receives  the  waters  of  the  other,  and  at  the  distance  from  the  ocean 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  measured  according  to  the  course  of  the  Delaware ;  its  elevation  above  the 
low  water  mark  varying  from  two  to  forty-six  feet. 

The  Delaware  river  was  called  Powtaxat  and  sometimes  Chiohohocki  by  the  aboriginal  Indians,  and  an  old 
Nuremberg  map  is  mentioned  in  which  it  is  marked  with  the  name  of  Zuydt  river.  It  rises,  in  two  principal 
branches,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  northern,  called  the  Cookwago  or  Mohawk's  branch,  flows  from  the 
lake  Ulsayanthe,  and,  about  seven  miles  within  the  Pennsylvania  hne,  receives  from  the  north-east  the  Popach- 
ton  branch,  which  rises  in  the  Catskill  mountains.  Between  this  point  and  Philadelphia  it  receives  several  tribu- 
tary streams,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are  the  Lackawana  and  the  Lehigh. 

The  name  of  the  Schuylkill  is  Low  Dutch.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Skaerkill  in  Swedish  records  ; 
Nittabaconch  and  Manayunk  by  the  Indians. 
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At  the  north-western  entrance  of  the  city  stood,  till  lately,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  artificial  decora- 
tions of  this  beautiful  river ;  the  bold  and  graceful  arch  depicted  in  our  engraving.  Alas !  that  we  must  speak 
0/  it  as  one  of  the  things  that  were ! 

This  bridge  was  built  in  1813,  for  an  incorporated  company,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wernwag.  The  abutments  were 
o(  stone  and  the  bridge  of  timber.  The  span  of  the  arch  was  of  the  extraordinary  extent  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  four  inches ;  the  versed  sine,  measuring  the  height  of  the  apex  above  a  line  joining  the  extremity  of 
the  arch,  only  twenty  feet.  The  abutments  alone  are  now  standing.  The  structure  which  they  supported  was 
utterly  destroyed  in  the  summer  of  1838,  by  a  conflagration  which  illuminated,  as  if  in  scorn,  that  neighbouring 
hill  on  which  stands  such  an  armory  of  defence  against  the  fiercest  of  the  elements  as  the  hand  of  man  has  no 
where  else  provided.     In  few  other  spots,  indeed,  have  the  materials  been  so  advantageously  placed  for  his  use. 

The  Water-works  of  FaFrmount,  the  outlines  of  which  appear  over  the  eastern  abutment  of  the  bridge,  on  the 
right  hand  edge  of  the  print,  may  be  advantageously  compared,  for  combined  greatness,  simplicity,  and  unques- 
tionable, unalloyed  utility,  with  the  noblest  fabrics  of  modern  times ;  aflTording  as  they  do,  to  a  population  which 
must  soon  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  best  of  all  preservatives  of  purity  and  health,  with  the 
surest  defence  that  a  city  can  possess  against  the  ravages  of  fire. 

Of  the  three  reservoirs  on  the  summit  of  this  hill,  that  nearest  the  river  is  three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  broad.  They  are  filled  by  a  water-power  produced  by  a  noble  dam, 
constructed,  under  the  directions  of  the  city  government,  by  Ariel  Cooley,  a  man  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
vigour,  and  of  what  might  almost  be  called  gigantic  frame.  This  work  was  commenced  on  the  nineteenth  of 
April.   1819,  and  finished  with  great  expedition. 

The  breadth  of  the  river  was  about  nine  hundred  feet,  of  which  the  eastern  fourth  was  supposed  to  be  rock 
covered  with  eleven  feet  of  mud ;  while  the  rest  was  clean  rock.  At  high  water  the  greatest  depth  was  thirty 
feet ;  gradually  shoaUng  to  the  western  side,  where  the  rock  was  bare  at  low  tide.  Six  feet  was  set  down  as 
the  average  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  which  is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  freshets. 

Where  the  bottom  was  clean  rock  Mr.  Cooley  sunk  log  cribs,  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  reaching  about  fifty 
feet  up  and  down  the  river,  with  facings  of  plank  against  the  stream  ;  filling  a  considerable  space  above  these 
with  stone  and  earth.     Where  the  rock  was  covered  with  mud,   he    built  a  mound  of  quarry  spalls  and  earth. 
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with  a  base  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  a  width  of  twelve  feet  on  the  top ;  raising  this  pan 
about  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  other  portion  of  the  dam  over  which  the  water  flows.  Of  this  mound  the  side 
fronting  the  stream  is  paved,  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  depth  of  tliree  feet,  to  prevent  washing  and  injury 
by  ice.  The  end  of  this  mound  is  strengthened  and  joined  to  the  overfall  by  a  stone  pier,  twenty-eif^ht  feet  by 
twenty-three,  founded  on  the  rock  in  twenty-eight  feet  water.  The  contraction  of  the  river  by  the  mound  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Cooley  the  idea  of  running  the  dam  diagonally  up  the  stream  till  nearly  across,  then  to  lead  it 
to  the  western  bank  at  a  right  angle.  This  was  done,  and  gave  a  larger  overfall,  diminishing  the  rise  above 
the  dam  when  freshets  occur.  The  whole  length  of  the  overfall  is  twelve  hundred  and  four  feet;  the  mound 
dam  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet ;  the  head  arches,  between  this  and  the  rock  on  tke  eastern  bank,  one  hun- 
dred and  four  feet ;  making  the  whole,  including  the  western  pier,  about  sixteen  hundred  feet.  The  water  power, 
thus  secured,  is  able  to  raise,  with  the  eight  wheels  for  which  provision  has  been  made,  eleven  millions  of  gal- 
lons in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  solid  rock,  on  the  eastern  bank,  was  excavated  by  blasting,  to  a  depth  varying  from  sixteen  feet  to 
sixty,  and  a  breadth  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  to  form  a  site  for  the  mill-houses  and  a  race  four  hundred  and 
nineteen  feet  long,  parallel  to  the  stream.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  was  the  cost  of  the  gunpowder  used  in  this 
operation. 

The  mill-houses  are  of  stone,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  long,  and  fifty-six  wide  ;  their  lower  section 
divided  into  twelve  apartments,  four  of  them  designed  for  eight  double  forcing  pumps,  and  the  rest  for  forebays 
leading  to  the  water  wheels.  From  an  interior  gallery,  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  all 
the  wheels  may  be  seen  at  once.  On  the  east  front,  immediately  over  the  pumps  and  forebays,  is  a  terrace, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  long  and  twenty-six  feet  wide,  paved  with  brick  and  railed,  forming  a  hand- 
some walk  along  the  race,  and  leading  by  steps  at  the  end  to  the  top  of  the  head  arches,  and  to  the  mound, 
dam,  and  pier. 

The  changes  wrought  by  this  great  work  have  destroyed  many  of  the  natural  beauties  which  formerly  en- 
riched the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  in  this  vicinity  ;  but  the  face  of  the  water,  immediately  above  the  dam,  is 
perhaps  improved.  To  be  sure  the  Kilder  Rock,  upon  which  many  an  angler,  not  even  now  too  old  for  the 
sport,  has  often,  in  his  boyhood,  been  cut  off  from  the  shore  by  the  rising  tide,    is    now  hidden   by  the  tideless 
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lake  ;  but  so  is  the  mud  which  used  to  deform  its  vicinage.  A  few  miles  farther  up  the  stream — for  the  dam 
backs  the  water  for  about  six  miles — the  murmurs  of  the  Falls  are  silenced,  perhaps  for  centuries ;  but  the 
utilitarian  rattling  and  hissing  of  the  steam-car,  as  it  crosses  the  bridge  at  Peter's  Island,  permit  but  few  to 
regret  the  loquaces  lympha  are  heard  no  longer. 
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BENARES. 


The  district  of  Benares  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Allahabad,  in  Bengal.  Its  extent  is  twelve  thousand 
square  miles,  of  which  ten  thousand  are  richly  cultivated  flats  on  both  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Its  climate  in 
summer  is  exceedingly  hot,  but  cold  enough  in  the  winter  to  make  fires  sometimes  necessary.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  are  grain,  garden  vegetables,  flax  for  oil  only,  and  sugar ;  the  manufactures,  muslin,  silk,  salt, 
indigo,  and  opium. 

The  chief  city  of  this  district,  also  called  Benares,  rises,  like  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  lofty  northern  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  of  north  latitude,  in  longitude  eighty-three  east.  Its  inha- 
bitants are  more  than  six  hundred  thousand,  including  about  eight  thousand  Bramins  ;  and  at  the  great  Hindoo 
festivals  the  concourse  is  immense,  this  being  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  Indian  places  of  pilgrimage.  Seve- 
ral of  the  princes  of  other  districts  have  agents  here  to  sacrifice  in  their  behalf;  and  to  die  here  is  believed  to 
ensure  immediate  admission  into  the  Hindoo  heaven.  The  principal  temple  is  dedicated  to  Siva,  one  ot  their 
three  pre-eminent  deities,  who  is  represented  with  the  colour  of  silver,  and  various  shapes,  having  sometimes 
three  faces  sometimes  only  one  with  three  eyes.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  riding  on  a  bull  with  snakes  for 
ear-rings.  His  followers  pretend  to  be  distinguished  by  their  purity,  but  some  of  his  ceremonies  are  abominably 
obscene. 
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Even  the  distant  view  of  the  city  is  strikingly  distinguished  from  every  thing  else  which  the  visitor  may  have 
seen.  Crowds  of  gilded  steeples  rise  like  pointed  flames  in  confused  assemblage  with  houses  and  palm  trees. 
All  classes  of  East  Indians  arc  hero  collected,  with  scarcely  a  slight  admixture  of  Europeans.  You  see  no 
broad  and  lofty  gate  to  admit  you  into  the  streets;  but  through  narrow,  high,  and  gloomy  door-ways  you  pass 
into  little,  crooked,  dark,  and  crowded  alleys,  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  permit  two  palanquin-bearers  to  pass 
each  other.  The  houses,  usually  low  in  Hindostan,  are  here  very  lofty,  with  frequently  three,  four,  or  five 
stories ;  for  ground  is  in  demand  at  Benares,  and  its  price  astonishingly  high.  The  houses  are  massy,  with  ve- 
randas, galleries,  and  decorated  window  frames,  and  projecting  eaves  artificially  scalloped.  The  walls  are 
painted  with  swarms  of  men,  bullocks,  elephants,  gods  and  goddesses,  some  of  whom  have  at  least  a  hundred 
heads  and  twice  as  many  arms,  in  the  most  grotesque  variety  and  most  brilliant  colours. 

As  you  proceed,  another  door  admits  you  into  another  division  of  the  town,  lined  with  rows  of  templos  on 
temples  and  pagoda  on  pagoda.  Moveable  machines  without  number,  designed  for  purposes  of  devotion,  painted 
with  idols  and  hung  with  palm  branches,  encumber  the  narrow  way ;  and  whole  droves  of  fat  bullocks,  rrreat 
and  small,  parade  with  an  air  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  as  if  they  were  the  lords  of  every  thing  aboni  !hem, 
or  deposit  themselves  so  as  completely  to  blockade  the  street.  The  command  of  the  Creator,  making  m;!;  mas- 
ter  over  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  seems  here  completely  reversed,  when  you  see  men  kneeling  down  1o  d-  orate 
the  beasts  with  flowers,  and  perhaps  your  own  servant  gently  and  delicately  lending  a  hand  to  help  a  imina- 
ting  bullock  to  get  upon  his  legs.  But  woe  to  you,  if  you  undertake  to  expedite  the  operation  by  a  kick.  The 
populace  would  most  certainly  tear  you  limb  from  limb.  If  your  patience  carry  you  through  this  scene,  you 
reach  another  door;  and  when  you  have  passed  this,  a  still  harder  trial  awaits  your  powers  of  enduran--^'.  The 
oxen  of  Siva  have  disappeared,  but  in  their  place  you  are  assailed  by  countless  throngs  of  jumping  and  ram- 
bling monkeys,  sacred  to  Hunimauna,  himself  a  deified  baboon,  who  extended  the  sway  of  Brama  by  the  con- 
quest of  Ceylon.  But  this  race  has  lost  nothing  of  its  original  propensity  to  theft  and  mischief.  Thev  -limb 
upon  every  house-top  and  into  every  window;  and  nothing  is  safe  from  their  plu  idering  clutches.  Thr  give 
you  not  a  single  moment's  peace.  They  dart  out  their  long  arms  from  the  projecting  decorations  of  the  '  )uses 
to  .seize  you  as  you  pass.  They  stick  their  greedy  claws,  unpunished,  into  every  basket  of  fruit  or  sweetmeats, 
and,  as  sure  as  you  attempt  to  eat  a  mouthful,    you   may  count  upon    having    their    nasty  fingers  at  your  lips. 
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But  take  care !  and  above  all  remember  mat  you  must  not  attempt  to  drive  them  off  with  blows.  Heru  too, 
the  only  weapon  you  are  permitted  to  employ  against  this  gang  of  privileged  thieves  is  patience ;  and  the  best 
thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  on  your  way  peaceably,  enduring  what  cannot  be  cured. 

In  the  course  of  trials  to  which  your  pa'.ience  is  here  exposed,  the  monkeys  are  followed  by  the  beggars. 
Behind  little  stalls  with  various  idols,  the  Faquirs  keep  up  a  most  iiitolerahie  noise,  with  horribly  discordant  in- 
struments, which  seem  to  liave  been  inve/,ted  for  the  express  purpose  of  deafening  all  who  come  within  their 
compass.  Between  the  stalls,  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  the  sick  and  the  crippled  of  both  sexes  are  exposed  in 
rows,  with  streaming  or  with  matted  hair,  bodies  smeared  with  filth,  displayed  without  any  regard  to  decency, 
and  altogether  too  disgusting  to  be  looked  at.  Their  pestilent  odour  sickens  the  senses  of  the  stranger,  while 
swarms  impede  his  path  and  retard  his  escape.  At  every  step  he  is  assailed  with  the  unceasing  cry,  Aga  Saib, 
Topi  Saib! — Alms,  master,  alms! — and  the  dismal  moans  and  bowlings  of  the  sick  are  enough  to  distract  him. 
The  lepers  are  surprisingly  numerous ;  and  so  were  formerly  those  miserable  fanatics  who  would  remain  whole 
years  long  in  one  forced  position,  till  their  limbs  would  at  last  grow  stiff  in  it.  Some  would  hold  their  hands 
above  their  heads  till  they  could  not  bring  them  down  again.  Others  kept  their  fists  clenched  till  the  nails  had 
grown  into  the  palms.  Some  would  even  dig  a  grave  and  remain  buried  in  the  earth,  with  only  an  aperture 
for  the  admission  of  breath  and  food.  These  absurd  austerities  were  frequently  noticed  by  earlier  travellers, 
and  are  yet  seen  occasionally. 

Such  is  the  first  impression ;  such  the  welcome  which  awaits  the  stranger  as  he  sets  foot  in  the  holy  city  of 
Hindostan — "  the  spot  which  all  adore  and  bless ;  the  spot  on  which  to  die  secures  eternal  felicity  to  all  who 
have  been  beneficent  to  the  poor  Bramins." — This  last  condition  is  the  key  to  the  crazy  riddle.  It  is  this  which 
draws  hither  myriads  of  spiritual  beggars  from  all  quarters  of  India  ;  and  this  promise  of  future  happiness  is 
what  assembles  here,  in  the  evening  of  their  days,  so  many  rich  men,  weary  of  the  world  and  surfeited  with 
its  pleasures.  This  too  is  the  refuge  of  deposed  princes,  of  disgraced  favourites  of  Indian  princes,  of  gr  at  cri- 
minals whom  the  law  cannot  reach,  of  others  who  hope  to  shake  off  the  tedium  which  besets  them  in  the  noise 
and  splendour  of  Siva's  festivities. 

The  money  which  these  rich  men  spend  upon  the  beggars  is  immense ;  though  the  amount  can  hardly  be 
called  large  in  proportion  to  what  is  wrung  from  the  hands  of  the  poor.      Begging    holds  a  conspicuous  place 
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among  the  religious  duties  of  the  Hindoo,  and  is  carried  to  a  most  preposterous  extent.  It  is  incumbent  on  ail 
who  aim  at  superior  sanctity  to  make  mendicity  their  only  source  of  subsistence ;  and  a  devotee  of  a  high  class 
is  horribly  degraded  if  obliged  to  take  himself  to  an  honest  trade.  Intelligent  observers  have  affirmed  that  an 
eighth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  live  by  alms  alone ;  making  a  begging  population  of  above 
two  millions.  Supposing  each  to  collect  only  a  rupee  a  month,  the  yearly  amount  is  three  millions  sterling, 
extracted  chiefly  from  the  working  classes,  who  are  generally  very  poor. 

The  exterior  view  of  the  Hindoo  temples  makes  generally  a  very  agreeable  impression,  through  the  variety 
and  lightness  of  their  figures.  The  largest  and  most  beautiful  stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  their 
gilded  cupolas,  as  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  shine  with  a  most  dazzling  effect.  The  temples  of 
the  present  day,  however,  do  not  rival  the  magnificence  of  those  of  former  times,  specimens  of  which  are  yet 
standing  in  several  districts  of  the  empire.  Many  of  those  now  used  have  but  a  single  apartment,  and  appear 
not  to  have  cost  more  than  a  trifle.  Few  have  more  than  three  or  four  rooms.  The  grand  ceremonies,  which 
attract  multitudes,  are  all  celebrated  in  open  areas  fronting  the  gates ;  so  that  nothing  is  wanted  within  but 
space  for  the  images  and  room  for  a  few  attendants.  There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  idols,  made  of  every 
material  from  gold  down  to  wood  and  clay,  and  of  every  dimension,  from  the  giant  that  reaches  the  height  of 
more  than  thirty  feet  to  the  shapeless  little  monsters  weighing  but  one  or  two  ounces.  Their  sacred  character 
is  communicated  by  various  offerings,  touchings,  and  incantations,  performed  by  a  Bramin,  through  whose  agency 
they  are  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  eyes  and  a  soul,  and  to  become  the  living  abode  of  the  deity  they  are 
made  for.  Those  of  clay  are  generally  made  by  the  worshippers  themselves  for  each  particular  occasion,  and 
afterwards  cast  into  the  river : — 

The  worship  paid  to  the  Hindoo  deities  consists  merely  in  acts  of  blind  and  senseless  adulation,  with  ceremo- 
nies unmeaning  and  often  immoral,  and  sometimes  the  mere  repetition  of  a  name — Ram,  Ram,  Ram, — for  in- 
stance, for  hours  together.  Every  image  has  a  daily  allowance  of  food,  which  is  finally  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  attendant.  At  the  great  annual  festivals  these  offerings  are  profusely  lavished ;  while  the  multitude  in  front 
of  the  temples  are  straining  their  limbs  with  extravagant  attitudes  and  their  throats  with  indecent  songs.  The 
goddess  Kalee,  in  her  temple  at  Kaleeghata,  receives  annually  nine  thousand  pounds  worth  of  goats,  rice,  sugar, 
and  sweetmeats. 
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This  is  unquestionably  the  spot  at  which  frantic  superstition  has  celebrated  her  most  horrid  ceremonies.  Here, 
more  than  elsewhere,  was  encouraged  the  Suttee,  or  sacrifice  of  widows  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  husbands. 
This  practice  is  said  to  have  been  not  upheld  by  religious  motives  alone ;  though  the  sacred  books  promise  di- 
vers blessings  as  the  reward  of  its  performance.  The  widow  is  assured  of  thus  winning  a  heavenly  abode  for 
years  equalling  in  number  the  hair  upon  the  human  head,  which  they  reckon  at  thirty-five  millions,  and  that  her 
sacrifice  will  redeem  her  husband  with  herself,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  his  sins.  The  calmness  with 
which  these  victims  often  go  to  their  death  of  torture,  has  been  viewed  with  admiration  even  by  Europeans  ; 
but  sometimes  they  shrink  from  the  performance  of  what  they  have  rashly  vowed,  and  are  forced  into  the  flames, 
shrieking  with  despair,  by  their  nearest  kindred,  who  regard  their  honour  as  staked  upon  her  compliance.  On 
the  death  of  some  of  the  rich  Hindoos  whose  wives  are  numerous,  eighteen  are  known  to  have  burnt  upon  the 
same  pile ;  and  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  the  fire  was  kept  blazing  for  three  days,  in  the  course  of  which, 
at  several  times,  thirty-seven  widows  of  one  Bramin  came  in  parties  and  threw  themselves  into  the  flames. 
Distinguished  above  all  others  was  the  tragedy  that  honoured  the  untimely  death  of  Agit,  prince  of  IMarwar, 
when  fifty-eight  queens  mounted  one  immense  pile,  and,  in  the  words  of  a  native  writer,  "laved  their  bodies  in 
the  flames,  as  do  the  celestials  in  the  lake  of  Manasawara."  Not  the  least  horrid  of  the  attendant  circum- 
stances is  this, — that  the  son  lights  the  fire  which  is  to  destroy  his  mother. 

This  practice  was  long  regarded,  by  the  British  East  India  government,  as  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  feelings 
of  the  Hindoos  to  be  touched  without  great  danger.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  an  order  was  issued  for  its 
discontinuance,  and  the  consequences  were  very  remarkable.  A  large  body  of  Hindoos,  respectable  for  numbers, 
wealth,  and  intelligence  presented  an  address  warmly  applauding  the  measure,  and  declaring  that  the  prohibited 
practice  formed  no  essential  part  of  their  religious  system.  They  continue  steadily  to  promote  the  humane  views 
of  the  government,  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  society  Dharma  Subha,  instituted,  for  the  restoration 
of  this  rite,  by  a  number  of  the  natives  of  Calcutta,  who  heve  organized  themselves  with  officers,  branches,  sub- 
scription papers,  and  have  raised  considerable  sums  of  money  by  calling  on  every  Hindoo  for  his  mite,  while 
they  renounce  all  social  intercourse  with  those  who  act  against  them. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  effectually  prohibited  the  inhuman  sacrifice  of  infants,  num- 
bers of  whom  were  formerly  drowned  by  their  parents  in  the  Ganges,  or  hung  in  baskets  on  the  trees  near  its 
edge,  to  be  devoured  by  ants  and  birds  of  prey. 
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Self-immolation,  however,  by  drowning  is  still  practised  by  considerable  numbers;  and  no  part  ol  the  Ganges 
has  been  made  more  hideous  by  these  monstrous  sacrifices  than  that  depicted  in  our  engraving.  Pilgrims,  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  distant  provinces,  beg  their  way  through  hundreds  of  miles  to  drown  themselves  here  in 
the  stream  which  is  to  prepare  their  perverted  souls  for  the  Hindoo  heaven.  Their  mode  of  suicide  is  not  less 
singular  than  deliberate.  They  fasten  under  each  arm  an  earthen  pot  perforated  with  small  holes  at  the  bottom ; 
and  thus  equipped  fall  gently  into  the  water.  They  float  along  for  some  time,  and,  while  they  float,  sing  hymns ; 
but  the  earthen  pots,  which  while  empty  tended  to  support  them,  soon  fill,  and  the  wave  flows  over  them. 
Their  English  rulers  have  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  them  to  the  abandonment  of  the  horrid  custom,  which  pro- 
bably will  yield  only  to  compulsion.  The  only  reformation  yet  produced  is  that  these  suicides  are  no  longer 
perpetrated  in  the  city  by  day,  but  either  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  at  distant  spots  consecrated  to  the 
purpose  by  their  priests. 

Benares  contains  the  high  school  of  Braminical  wisdom,  among  which  is  distinguished  the  famous  Vidalaja, 
the  preparatory  seminary  for  the  higher  classes  of  the  priesthood.  This  is  a  large  building,  divided  into  two 
halls.  The  number  of  teachers  is  ten,  with  two  hundred  pupils  under  their  charge.  The  Sanscrit  language  and 
sacred  literature,  with  astronomy  and  astrology,  are  the  chief  subjects  of  study.  The  old  Braminical  system  of 
eight  worlds  and  seven  oceans,  appears  to  have  yielded,  some  centuries  ago,  to  the  system  of  Ptolemy ;  but 
this  holds  its  ground  in  defiance  of  Copernicus,  and  of  those  Englishmen  who  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  tole- 
ration for  him  from  the  Indian  astronomers.  It  is  edifying  indeed  to  hear  these  oracles  expounding  to  their 
youthful  listeners  the  daily  path  of  the  sun  round  the  earth,  and  his  yearly  journey,  through  the  zodiac.  That 
part  of  their  astronomy,  which  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge,  is  limited  to  the  calculation  of  certain  changes 
in  the  heavens,  especially  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  to  the  rules  and  tables  with  which  these  calcu- 
lations must  be  performed.  The  Bramin,  seated  on  the  ground  with  his  shells  before  him,  repeats  the  enigmat- 
ical verses  which  are  to  guide  his  calculations,  and  takes  from  his  little  palm-leaf  tablets  the  numbers  that  are 
to  be  employed  in  it.  His  result  is  obtained  quickly  and  certainly ;  but  he  has  little  knowledge,  and  wishes  for 
no  more,  of  the  reason  on  which  his  rules  are  founded.  If  the  commencement  and  duration  of  the  eclipse  agree, 
within  a  few  minutes,  of  his  prediction,  he  is  content.  Their  oldest  book  of  astronomy  is  the  Surya  Siddhanta, 
which  they  say  was  revealed  from  heaven  above  two  million  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  years  ago. 
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Benares  is  not. only  the  holy  city  of  Hindostan,  but  also  a  rich  mart  of  Indian  industry.  In  its  bazaars  are 
exposed  for  sale  the  diamonds  of  the  south,  the  costly  shawls  of  the  north,  the  muslins  of  the  Deccan  and  the 
inner  provinces,  the  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  stuffs  of  all  the  East.  Here  too  are  found  in  abundance  the  ma- 
nufactures of  England,  with  the  costly  productions  of  the  skilful  goldsmiths  and  armorers  of  Lucknow  and 
Mengyr. 

Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  are  prized  beyond  measure  by  oriental  ostentation.  To  the  princes  and  great 
men  of  India  no  present  is  so  acceptable ;  and  no  expence  is  spared  in  procuring  and  preparing  them.  They 
serve  not  only  as  instruments  of  pomp,  but  as  a  convenient  means  for  hoarding  wealth.  Every  prince's  jewels 
are  an  important  portion  of  his  treasury,  and  are  regarded  as  public  propprty.  Thus  arises  a  demand  for  inge- 
nious workmen  in  gold  and  silver,  and  for  skilful  lapidaries.  These  operations  are  performed  here  with  superior 
dexterity  and  excellence,  though  with  exceedingly  rude  and  defective  instruments.  The  workman's  bench  is  the 
ground,  his  hands  or  feet  the  vice,  and  his  only  tools  clumsy  pieces  of  iron.  He  travels  in  his  trade  like  one 
of  our  country  cobblers.  When  a  customer  sends  for  him,  he  packs  up  his  little  set  of  instruments  and  hurries 
away,  eager  for  the  job. 

The  population  of  six  hundred  thousand,  ascribed  to  Benares,  seems  not  exaggerated  when  we  consider  the 
ascertained  number  of  houses,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  with  their  great  height  and  roominess,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  notoriously  crammed  with  inmates.  In  the  whole  town  there  is  but  one  public  square  ; 
and  that  is  by  no  means  large.  The  city  is  divided  into  sixty  quarters,  each  having  its  own  gate,  which  is 
shut  at  evening.  The  police  establishment,  which  has  existed  from  times  long  preceding  the  English  conquest, 
is  excellent  and  effective.  It  consists  in  a  single  well  disciplined  corps,  with  a  municipal  guard  of  superior  rank, 
the  last  freely  chosen  by  the  inhabitants.  The  consequence  is  that  the  number  of  murders  and  violent  robberies 
is  comparatively  very  small,  notwithstanding  the  immense  population,  continually  swelled,  as  it  is,  by  one  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strangers,  pilgrims,  and  vagabonds,  including  often  twenty  thousand  armed 
Mahrattas  for  ever  on  the  look  out  for  plunder. 

The  English  government  has  no  military  force  within  Benares ;  but  a  few  regiments  are  usually  stationed  at 
posts  not  distant,  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  need.  In  the  course  of  forty  years  their  interference  Jias  but  once 
been  called  for ;    and  that  for  the  purpose  of  protecting   the    Mahometan  residents  from  the  extermination  with 
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which  ihey  were   threatened,    because  one    of  them  was  said  to  have  killed,  intentionally  or  by  chance-medley, 
one  of  Siva's  bullocks. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  century,  great  and  untiring  efl'orts  have  been  made,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  to  lay  at  least  a  foimdation  for  the  establishment  of  true  religion  in  place  of  that  superstition,  some 
traits  of  which  have  necessarily  entered  into  our  sketch,  and  which  we  trust  we  have  not  treated  with  unseemly 
levity,  though  some  of  its  ceremonies  are  as  ludicrous  as  others  are  horrid.  The  results  produced  by  missions 
in  the  various  parts  of  India — says  an  intelligent  writer — are  extremely  similar.  The  natives  have  every  where 
become  secure  against  the  apprehension  of  any  violent  attempt  to  overturn  their  religious  belief  and  observances. 
Thev  have  even  overcome  all  fear  arising  from  the  intercourse  of  foreigners  with  themselves  or  their  families. 
They  are  fond  of  meeting  and  entering  into  argument  with  them ;  they  send  their  children  to  the  schools,  and 
even  allow  them  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  examples 
of  conversion  are  so  very  few,  that  in  a  national  sense  they  may  be  considered  as  nothing.  The  same  writer, 
after  noticing  a  few  causes  which  inspire  the  Hindoos  with  confidence  in  the  stability  of  their  faith,  observes, 
that  they  think  it  quite  safe  to  amuse  themselves  with  disputation,  and  to  send  their  children  to  school  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  advantage  or  improvement.  Moral  revolutions  among  people — he  adds — even  after  long  and 
apparently  ineffectual  exertions  to  produce  them,  in  general  break  forth  suddenly  at  last.  That  there  is  a  silent 
preparation  in  the  Indian  mind,  appears  evident  from  the  prevalence,  in  a  numerous  and  influential  class,  of 
English  habits  and  ideas,  and  the  growing  disposition  to  form  themselves  upon  an  English  model 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 


The  building  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  ascribed  to  the  empress  Helena,  wife  to 
the  emperor  Valerius  Constantius,  and  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Under  her  son's  reign  her  influence  is 
said  to  have  been  powerful,  and  to  have  been  constantly  used  in  promoting  the  progress  of  Christianity.  About 
the  year  326  she  visited  the  Holy  Land,  where  her  name  has  been  preserved  by  traditional  associations  with 
many  interesting  places. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  by  Constantine,  vast  numbers  of  his  Christian  subjects  followed  the 
example  of  the  empress  Helena  in  visiting  the  scenes  of  the  Saviour's  earthly  career;  and  the  pilgrimage  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  highly  meritorious  act,  if  not  a  bounden  duty.  While  Judnea  was  ruled  by  the  Caesars 
few  dangers  or  difficulties,  except  those  always  incident  to  long  journeys,  beset  the  way  to  Jerusalem. 

After  the  conquest  by  the  Mahometans  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  varied,  of  course,  with  tlie  liumours  of 
those  in  whose  power  they  lived.  Haroun  al  Raschid  made  many  liberal  concessions  in  compliment  to  Charle- 
magne, whose  great  qualities  he  himself  had  greatness  enough  to  appreciate.  Presents  were  exchanged  between 
the  emperor  and  the  caliph.  The  most  remarkable  of  those  sent  by  the  latter  were  the  keys  of  the  Holy  City. 
The  successors  of  Haroun   continued    to    tolerate,   and    some  of  them    protected,    the   Christians  at   Jerusalem 
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Policy  was  a  sufficient  inducement,  supposing  no  more  generous  motive  ;  for  the  great  influx  of  travellers,  espe- 
cially from  Italy,  brought  much  money  into  Palestine,  and  promoted  commerce  very  considerably. 

At  a  later  date,  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Turkish  hordes.  After  order  was  again  restored, 
the  Christian  residents  were  subjected  to  merciless  oppression,  while  pilgrims  were  taxed  on  their  arrival  if  not 
plundered  by  the  way.  A  piece  of  gold  was  the  price  of  admission  within  the  walls ;  and,  as  gold  was  then 
scarce,  a  small  proportion  of  the  pious  wanderers  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  expected  reward  of  their  toilsome 
pefegrination. 

In  spite  of  this  the  number  of  devotees  increased  prodigiously,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
when  the  belief  prevailed,  in  many  parts  of  Christendom,  that  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  at  hand.  Crowds  of 
men  and  women  flocked  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the  impulse  then  given  continued  to  operate 
with  scarcely  diminished  power,  after  the  dreaded  period  was  passed.  Many  of  the  most  enlightened  European 
prelates  attempted  in  vain,  from  time  to  time,  to  dissuade  the  people  from  these  dangerous  pilgrimages.  They 
still  streamed  to  the  East  in  vast  numbers.  Few  returned;  and  those  few,  by  their  pictures  of  the  cruelties 
which  they  had  suffered  or  seen  among  the  infidels,  excited  the  indignation  of  all  Europe. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  famous  Peter  the  Hermit  accomplished  in  safely  the  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  paid  his  piece  of  gold  at  the  gate,  and  was  received  in  the  house  of  a  Christian  resident.  After 
performing  the  religious  duties  deemed  the  most  sacred,  he  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Greek  Patriarch 
Simon.  The  Hermit  and  the  Patriarch,  though  of  diflerent  communions,  wept  together  over  the  state  of  that 
land  so  holy  in  the  eyes  of  both,  and  consulted  frequently  on  the  probable  means  of  setting  it  free. 

Bearing  a  letter  from  the  Patriarch  to  the  head  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  to  the  western  princes,  the  Her- 
mit hastened  to  Italy,  and  sought  pope  Urban  the  Second,  with  whose  sanction  he  proceeded  to  preach  the 
crusade  throughout  continental  Europe.  The  zeal  and  the  astonishing  success,  with  which  he  spread  the  flame 
of  enthusiasm,  are  depicted  in  the  most  striking  and  best  known  passages  in  modern  history. 

We  have  not  room  to  notice  the  adventures  of  any  portion  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  set  out  upon 
the  expedition,  most  of  them  to  perish  in  vain.  On  the  19th  of  July,  in  the  year  1099,  Jerusalem  was  stormed 
and  taken  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  hero  of  Tasso's  immortal  poem,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  enthusiastic 
warriors.     Godfrey  was  placed  on  the  throne,  but  died  in  the  following  July. 
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In  the  year  1188,  Jerusalem  was  re-conquered  by  the  illustrious  Saladin.  The  crusade  against  this  pnnce,  in 
■which  the  chief  characters  were  the  hero  Richard-.  Coeur  de  Leon  and  his  splendid  rival,  Philip  Augustus,  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  readers  not  only  of  history  but  of  romance.  Its  failure  left  the  Holy  Land  in  the  hands  of  the 
Musselman,  who  has  since  held  it  as  his  own.  The  crusades  of  St.  Louis  of  France  and  prince  Edward  of 
England  were  comparatively  feeble  attempts. 

The  number  of  those  who  annually  seek  the  Holy  Land,  with  feelings  or  professions  alien  to  the  pilgrims  of 
crusading  ages,  has  been  cakulatfr.i  at  about  two  thousand.  Increased  facilities  of  travelling,  however,  are  now 
continually  increasing  the  number  of  visitors  to  a  region  which  must  always  be  regarded  with  deep  and  rever- 
ential interest  by  Christians  of  all  denominations. 

By  far  tlie  most  interesting  recent  description,  known  to  us,  of  Jerusalem,  is  that  given  by  a  countryman  of 
our  own,  who  travelled  in  that  region  a  very  few  years  since ;  whoso  book,  however,  is  so  generally  read  that 
few  would  thank  us  for  copying  any  portion  of  it  here.  But  we  take  leave  to  give  a  part  of  what  is  said,  of 
the  church  depicted  in  our  engraving,  by  an  intelligent  English  traveller  who  saw  it  in  the  year  1698 ;  and  one 
of  our  inducements  is  a  desire  to  shew  how  little  change  has  been  wrought  there  by  the  past  centurj'.  The 
Amarican  traveller  appears  not  to  have  read  the  Englishman's  book,  which,  though  not  so  entertaining  as  his 
own,  has  great  merit;  and  the  coincidence  is  sometimef  striking. 

Maundrel  says: — The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  founded  upon  Mount  Calvary,  which  is  a  small  emi- 
neaoy  or  hill  upon  the  greater  mount  of  Moriah.  In  order  to  the  fitting  of  this  hili  for  the  foundation  of  a 
church,  the  first  founders  were  obliged  to  reduce  it  to  a  plain  area,  which  they  did  by  cutting  down  several  parts 
of  \he  rock,  and  by  elevating  others.  But  in  this  work  care  was  taken  that  none  of  those  parts  of  the  hill, 
vhich  were  reckoned  to  be  more  immediately  concerned  in  our  Lord's  passion,  should  be  altered  or  diminished. 
That  every  part  of  Calvary,  where  they  say  Christ  was  lifted  to  and  fastened  on  the  cross,  is  left  entire,  stand- 
ing at  this  day  eighteen  steps  above  the  common  floor  of  the  church  ;  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself,  which  was 
at  first  a  cave  hewn  into  the  rock  under-ground,  having  had  the  rock  cut.  away  from  it  all  round,  is  now  as 
it  were  a  grotto  above  ground. 

The  church  is  less  than  one  hundred  paces  long,  and  not  more  than  si.<cty  wide;  and  yet  it  is  so  contrived 
that  it  \»  supposed  to  contain  under  its  roof  twelve  or  thirteen  sanctuaries,  or  places  consecrated  to  a  more  than 
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ordinary  veneration  by  being  reputed  to  iiave  had  some  particular  actions  done  in  them  relating  to  ihe  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ. — The  author  enumerates  ten  of  these  places,  including  the  station  of  the  cross,  the 
places  where  the  angels  accosted  the  women,  and  where  the  Saviour  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen,  &c. 

He  then  proceeds: — The  places  where  these  and  many  other  things  relating  to  our  blessed  Lord  are  said  to 
have  been  done,  are  all  supposed  to  be  contained  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  this  church,  and  are  all  dis- 
tinguished and  adorned  with  so  many  altars. 

In  galleries  round  about  the  church,  and  also  in  little  buildings  annexed  to  it  on  the  outside,  are  certain 
apartments  for  the  reception  of  friars  and  pilgrims  ;  and  in  these  places  almost  every  Christian  nation  antiently 
maintained  a  small  society  of  monks,  each  society  having  its  proper  quarter  assigned  to  it  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Turks. 

The  author,  after  naming  about  a  dozen  of  these  nations  or  sects,  says : — But  these  have  all,  except  four,  for- 
saken their  quarters;  not  being  able  to  sustain  the  severe  rents  and  exactions  which  their  Turkish  landlords  im- 
pose upon  them.  The  Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Cophtites  keep  their  footing  still.  But,  of  these  four,  the 
Cophtites  have  now  only  one  poor  representative  of  their  nation  left.  And  the  Armenians  are  run  so  much  in 
debt  that  'tis  supposed  they  are  hastening  apace  to  follow  the  example  of  their  brethren  who  have  deserted  be- 
fore them. 

Besides  their  several  apartments,  each  fraternity  have  their  altar  and  sanctuary  properly  and  distinctly  allotted 
to  their  own  use;  at  which  places  they  have  a  peculiar  right  to  perform  their  own  divine  service,  and  to  ex- 
clude other  nations  from  them. 

But  that  which  has  always  been  the  great  prize  contended  for  by  the  several  sects  is  the  command  and  ap- 
propriation of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  a  privilege  contended  for  with  so  much  unchristian  fury  and  animosity, 
especially  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  that  in  disputing  which  party  should  go  into  it  to  celebrate  their 
mass,  they  have  sometimes  proceeded  to  blows  and  wounds,  even  at  the  very  door  of  the  Sepulchre,  mingling 
their  own  blood  with  their  sacrifices.  An  evidence  of  which  fury  the  father  guardian  shewed  us  in  a  great 
scar  upon  his  arm,  which  he  told  us  was  the  mark  of  a  wound  given  him  by  a  sturdy  Greek  priest  in  one  of 
these  unholy  wars. — These  quarrels,  he  adds,  were  stopped  by  the  appropriation  of  the  Sepulchre  to  the  Latins, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  French  king,  in  1673 ;  Christians  of  all  nations,  however,  being  still  permitted  to  enter 
it  for  private  devotion. 
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Maundrell's  observations,  when  compared  with  those  of  later  travellers,  seem  in  some  points  as  if  they  might 
have  been  written  but  yesterday.  A  greater  change  had  taken  place  within  the  century  preceding  his  day, 
though  not  in  essential  particulars.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  no  mere  modern  interest,  we  may  venture  to  add 
a  few  passages  from  a  singularly  entertaining  little  book,  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  called 
"  A  Discourse  of  the  Travels  of  two  English  Pilgrims,"  who  went  from  Cairo  through  the  Desert  to  Jerusalem, 
in  the  spring  of  1601.     We  take  the  description  of  the  church  which  is  our  immediate  subject. — 

Taking  leave-  ol  Bethlehem,  giving  the  Friars  three  pieces  of  gold  for  my  dinner,  and  my  company  with  me 
being  eight  in  number,  mounting  on  our  asses  we  rode  to  the  well  where  king  David's  three  captains  fetched 
water  for  him  through  the  whole  host  of  the  Philistines  ;  which  standeth  a  little  way  from  Bethlehem,  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  hath  three  places  to  draw  water  up. 

Hence  went  we  presently  back  to  Jerusalem,  entering  the  gate  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  at  five 
the  Turks  let  us  into  the  Sepulchra  Sancta,  each  of  us  paying  nine  pieces  of  gold  for  our  entrance.  No  sooner 
were  we  in  than  they  locked  the  gates ;  so  there  I  staid  till  eleven  of  the  clock  next  day,  and  then  came  forth. 
Now  follows  what  I  saw  in  Sepulchra  Sancta.  First,  I  noted  hanging  without  the  gate  at  least  a  liundred 
lines  and  strings,  and  in  the  gate  is  a  great  hole  whereat  a  little  child  may  easily  creep  in  ;  whereat  demanding 
the  reason,  they  told  me  the  hole  served  to  give  victuals  at,  for  them  which  lie  w'ithin  the  church,  which  are 
above  three  hundred  persons,  men  and  women,  all  Christians ;  and  there  they  live  continually,  night  and  day. 
and  can  have  no  passage  in  or  out,  hut  when  the  Turks  do  open  the  gate  for  some  pilgrim,  which  happeneth 
not  sometimes  in  fourteen  days.  Wherefore  these  Christian  legiers  in  the  church  have  there  their  whole  house- 
hold, and  boarded  lodgings  there  builded  for  them. 

The  strings  before  spoken  of,  hanging  at  the  gate,  have  each  one  a  bell  fastened  at  the  lodgings,  and  when 
their  servants,  which  are  without  bring  them  any  meat,  each  rings  the  bell  belonging  to  his  household,  and  so 
they  come  accordingly,  each  knowing  his  own  bell,  for  the  receipt  of  their  food.  The  several  sorts  of  Christians, 
which  I  saw  in  this  church,  I  will  in  order  describe  unto  youi 

First  the  Romans,  for  they  bear  the  greatest  sway  of  all.  Secondly  the  Greeks,  for  they  be  next  in  number 
to  the  Romans,  and  yet  little  better  than  slaves  to  the  Turks.  Thirdly  the  Armenians,  who  have  been  so  long 
time  servants  to  the  Turks   that,    having   forgotten   their   own    language,   they  use    all   their   ceremonies  in  the 
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Arabian  tongue ;  and  so  I  heard  them.  The  fourth  sort  of  Christians  are  Nestorians,  who  are  slaves  to  the 
Turii,  and  have  no  other  language  than  the  Arabian.  The  fifth  are  the  Abassenes,  being  Christians  of  the  land 
of  Prester  John.  The  sixth  are  the  Jacobines,  that  are  circumcised  Christians,  but  slaves  likewise  and  servants 
to  the  Turk. 

All  these,  Christian  in  name,  have  bought  of  the  Turk  their  several  places  in  the  church,  and  by-rooms  for 
ease ;  being  never  fewer  in  number,  of  all  these  sorts,  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred,  continually 
there  lying  and  praying  after  their  manner. 

So  much  for  old  travellers.  As  in  their  days,  visitors  are  still  admitted  into  the  church,  on  payment  of  fees 
to  Turkish  guards,  who  are  not  seldom  insolent  and  brutal  to  strangers  not  secured  by  some  special  protection. 
Since  the  edifice  was  damaged  by  fire  in  1807  its  appearance  is  said  to  much  deteriorated.  The  fine  old  tower 
has  partly  fallen  down,  and  the  repairs  have  been  executed  in  bad  taste.  The  ceremonies  on  holidays  may 
gratify  curiosity,  but  can  give  no  hearty  satisfaction  to  the  Western  Christian,  who  often,  however,  finds  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  among  the  resident  Priests  and  Monks. 
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Near  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  and  extending  at  various  intervals  from  the  strait  which  connects  the 
Adriatic  with  the  Ionian  sea  to  the  expanse  wiiere  the  latter  ceases  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Mediterranean, 
lie  several  islands  of  considerable  size  with  many  of  smaller  dimensions.  Their  irregular  and  broken  outlines, 
their  high  and  steep  coasts,  the  hilly  ridges  which  rise  in  wild  confusion  in  the  interior  of  some,  justify  the  con- 
jecture that  they  once  made  part  of  the  continent,  and  were  torn  off  by  some  of  those  catastrophes  which  the 
surface  of  our  earth  has  in  many  places  suffered  remarkable  transformations.  These  on  the  Ionian  islands,  of 
which  the  most  noted  are  Corfu,  Santa  Maura,  Cephalonia,  Theaki  or  Ithaca  the  home  of  Penelope,  and  Zante; 
to  which  must  be  added  Cerigo,  the  Cythera  of  the  poets,  lying  off  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Pelopo- 
nessus  or  Morea. 

These  islands,  having  in  the  course  of  centuries  borne  the  yoke  of  various  masters,  of  whom  the  most  distin- 
guished, in  modern  times,  were  the  Venetian  and  the  Turk,  were  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  wars  which  grew  out 
of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1809,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo  were  taken  by  lord  Collingwood  ;  and 
the  British  government  soon  after  restored  the  Ionian  Republic,  in  which  the  other  islands  we  have  named  were 
afterwards  included     In  the  conferences  at  Paris,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  all  the  Allied  Powers 
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recocmised  this  republic  as  an  independent  state,  to  be  governed  by  such  a  constitution  as  should  be  approved 
bv  a  lord  high  commissioner  nominated  by  Great  Britain  as  the  protecting  power.  The  government  adopted  is 
nominally  repubUcan,  with  an  executive  of  six  and  a  legislative  chamber  of  forty  members ;  but  the  choice  of 
the  first  and  their  tenure  of  oflSce  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  protector,  and  the  power  of  the  legislature  can 
only  be  exercised  upon  propositions  laid  before  them  by  the  British  commissioner.  Each  island  has  also  a  local 
Government,  and  at  its  head  an  officer  who  exercises  the  executive  power  in  the  name  of  the  council ;  but  in 
each  island,  too,  the  high  commissioner  has  his  own  representative.  No  act  of  a  governor  is  valid  without  the 
approbation  of  the  English  deputy,  who  has  also  power  to  remove  governor  or  council.  The  judges  of  the  su- 
perior tribunals  are  appointed  by  the  lord  commissioner,  and  he  too  has  the  control  of  the  public  funds  and  the 
command  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  The  mihtary  force  usually  consists  in  four  British  regiments  and  four 
of  native  militia  with  English  officers. 

Under  the  dominion  of  England  and  the  protection  of  her  flag  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Ionian  islands 
have  prospered  abundantly.  Their  trade  has  grown  prodigiously  ;  and  with  their  trade  the  production  of  the 
articles  usually  sought  in  that  region  for  the  use  of  western  Europe  and  the  United  States.  They  annually  ex- 
port, chiefly  from  Zacvnthus,  above  four  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  dried  currants  alone ;  with  large  quantities 
of  the  finest  olive  oil,  and  various  southern  fruits.  Cotton,  too,  is  among  their  productions,  though  in  quantities 
insienificant  if  compared  with  the  vast  supplies  yielded  by  the  southern  fields  of  the  American  Union.  The 
interior  districts  of  the  larger  islands,  which  were  impassable  twenty  years  ago,  are  now  penetrated  by  excel- 
lent roads.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  schools,  five  lyceums,  and  a  university  founded  at  Corfu  in  1823,  are  scat- 
tering the  seeds  of  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  of  all  classes. 

Corfu,  the  capital  of  the  repubhc,  and  the  subject  of  our  engraving,  stands  at  the  north-eastern  point  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  opposite  the  coast  of  Albania,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  strait  of  no  great  breadth. 
The  harbour  is  well  protected  against  the  sea ;  and  the  steep  rocky  shore  on  which  the  city  is  built,  strength- 
ened by  immense  fortifications,  defies  the  approach  of  other  assailants.  The  heights  in  the  rear  are  covered 
with  fortresses  :  and  these,  combined  with  the  impregnable  front,  almost  entitle  Corfu  to  the  name  of  a  second 
Gibraltar.  The  view  of  the  city  from  the  sea  is  beautiful  and  imposing.  Its  inhabitants,  in  1808,  were  twelve 
thousand ;  it  now  contains  above  twenty  thousand.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  lord  commissioner's  general  government. 
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of  the  Greek  archbishop,  of  the  university,  and  of  several  learned  societies ;  and  a  favourite  abode  of  strangers, 
attracted  every  year  by  its  vicinity  to  the  classic  continent  of  Greece,  and  detained  by  its  delicious  climate  and 
pure  air. 

The  classical  name  of  Corfu  is  Corcyra ;  and  few  Grecian  states,  not  of  the  first  order,  occupy  a  more  con- 
spicuous place  in  classical  history.  Intervention  in  their  affairs  vpas  among  the  chief  immediate  causes  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  which  ended  in  the  temporary  subjection  of  the  Athenians  to  their  rivals  of  Lacedemon. 
One  of  their  own  domestic  conflicts,  by  its  desperate  obstinacy  and  its  bloody  termination,  produced  such  a 
sensation  throughout  Greece  that  a  Corcyrean  sedition  was  a  by-word  for  ages ;  and  the  history  of  this  conflict, 
by  Thucydides,  is  perhaps  the  most  masterly  effort  of  his  unrivalled  pen. 

In  times  yet  eariier,  Corcyra,  under  its  still  more  antient  name  Pha;acia,  had  been  immortaUsed  by  Homer 
as  the  resting-place  of  the  wandering  Ulysses,  and  the  abode  of  luxurious  plenty.  Perhaps  our  readers  will  not 
think  that  we  need  forgiveness  for  appending  to  this  sketch  the  famed  description  of  the  Garden  of  Alcinous  ; 
especially  as  the  passage  is  one  of  tliose  in  which  the  translator  has  all  but  equalled  his  great  original. 

Close  to  the  gate  a  spacious  garden  Hes, 
From  storms  defended  and  inclement  skies. 
.Four  acres  was  the  allotted  space  of  ground. 
Fenced  with  a  green  enclosure  all  around, 
Tall  thriving  trees  confessed  the  fruitful  mould, 
The  reddening  apple  ripens  here  to  gold  ; 
Here  the  blue  fig  with  luscious  juice  o'erflows ; 
With  deeper  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows ; 
The  branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty  pear ; 
And  verdant  olives  flourish  round  the  year. 
Here  are  the  vines  in  early  flower  descried ; 
Here  grapes  discoloured  on  the  sunny  side. 
And  there  in  Autumn's  richest  purple  dyed. 
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Beds  of  all  various  herbs,  forever  green, 
In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  scene. 

Two  plenteous  fountains  the  whole  prospect  crowned; 
This  through  the  garden  leads  its  streams  around, 
Visits  each  plant,  and  waters  all  the  ground ; 
While  that  in  pipes  beneath  the  palace  flows, 
And  thence  its  current  on  the  town  bestows. 
To  various  use  their  various  streams  they  bring 
The  people  one,  and  one  supplies  the  king. 


ITHACA. 


To  whom  is  not  the  name  of  Ithaca  familiar  ?  The  sea-beaten  home  of  the  crafty  Ulysses,  of  the  mgcnuous 
Telemachus,  and  of  that  pattern  to  all  antient  and  modern  matrons,  the  peerless  Penelope,  whose  hand,  wiien  her 
years  were  at  least  mature,  was  wooed,  somewhat  unceremoniously  but  with  an  ardour  that  might  have  flattered 
a  dame  of  less  resolute  constancy,  by  a  throng  of  youthful  and  highborn  suitors,  each  eager,  in  a  spirit  worthy 
of  a  later  and  more  refined  age,  to  place  his  domestic  establishment  under  the  control  of  her  who  was  as  indis- 
putably the  queen  of  housewives  as  the  daughter  of  Leda  and  the  queen  of  beauty. 

This  island  now,  under  its  Turkish  name  Triaki,  a  member  of  the  Ionian  republic,  lies  in  the  Ionian  sea,  be- 
tween the  northern  point  of  Cephallenia  and  the  Grecian  continent,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Lcpanto.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  perhaps  six 
or  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  chiefly  fishermen  and  herdsmen  ;  and  among  these  more  traces  are  said  to  remain 
of  the  antient  Grecian  character  and  manners  than  in  any  other  district. 

The  face  of  nature  has  changed  so  little,  in  the  course  of  the  thirty  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  Homer 
lived,  that  no  visitor  fails  to  observe  that  his  descriptions  are  yet  as  accurate  as  picturesque.  A  present,  such 
as  that  which  the  artless  son  of  Ulysses,  not  yet  taught  by  his  calculating  father  to  turn  every  thing  to  profit, 
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refused  to  accept  from   the   hospitable   Menelaus,   would  be  as  much  out  of  place  now  as  then ;   for  the  crags 
aflbrd  no  room  for  a  horse  to  prance  in. 

A  short  passage  from  the  Odyssey — that  in  which  the  hero  teils  his  birth-place  to  the  Phseacian  king,  will 
not  be  misplaced  here : — 

My  native  soil  is  Ithaca  the  fair, 

Where  high  Neritus  waves  his  woods  in  air. 

Dulichium,  Same?,  and  Zacynthus,  crowned 

With  shady  mountains,  spread  their  isles  around  ; 

Those  to  the  north  and  night's  dark  regions  run, 

These  to  Aurora  and  the  rising  sun. 

Low  lies  our  isle,  yet  blest  in  fruitful  stores; 

Strong  are  her  sons,  and  rocky  are  her  shores  ; 

And  none,  ah  none,  so  lovely  to  my  sight. 

Of  all  the  lands  that  heaven  o'erspreads  with  light, 

In  vain  Calj^so  long  constrained  my  stay, 

With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay; 

With  all  her  charms  as  vainly  Circe  strove. 

And  added  magic,  to  secure  my  love.       ' 

In  pomps  or  joys,  the  palace  or  the  grot, 

My  country's  image  never  was  forgot ; 

My  absent  parents  were  before  my  sight. 

And  distant  lay  contentment  and  delight. 

The  frequency  and  the  apparent  fondness,  with  which  the  poet  returns  to  the  description  of  the  blue  rocky 
isle,  were  probably  what  made  Ithaca  one  of  the  nineteen  or  twenty  places  which  claimed  the  distinction  of 
giving  him  birtli ;  for  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  any  better  pretext  for  the  pretension.  None  but  a  native,  perhaps 
thev  thought,  would  have  put  such  lines  as  these  into  the  mouth  of  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom: 
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Tlion  seest  an  island  not  to  those  unknown 
Whose  hills  are  brightened  by  the  rising  sun, 
Nor  those  that,  placed  beneath  his  utmost  reign, 
Behold  him  sinking  in  the  western  main. 
The  rugged  soil  allows  no  level  space 
For  flying  chariots  or  the  rapid  race ; 
Yet,  not  ungrateful  to  the  peasant's  pain, 
Sufhces  fulness  to  the  swelling  grain. 
The  loaded  trees  their  various  fruit  produce ; 
The  clustering  grapes  afford  a  generous  juice; 
Woods  crown  our  moontains  ;  and  in  every  grove 
The  bounding  goats  and  frisking  heifers  rove. 
Soft  rains  and  kindly  dews  refresh  the  field ; 
And  rising  springs  eternal  verdure  yield. 
Even  to  tliose  shores  is  Ithaca  renowned 
Where  Troy's  majestic  ruins  strew  the  ground. 

The  once  celebrated  Aitos,  which  forms,  with  the  beautiful  cove  on  which  it  stood,  the  subject  of  our  picture, 
is  now  but  a  small  collection  of  miserable  hovels  ;  but  the  many  remnants  of  a  mole  that  once  projected  ijito 
the  sea,  with  the  view  of  an  Acropolis  crowned  the  rock  above  the  town,  and  old  foundations,  of  which  frag- 
ments have  been  used  in  most  of  the  later  buildings,  tell  that  the  port  was  not  always  insignificant.  The  walls 
of  the  Acropolis  appear  to  have  been  built  in  that  style  which,  as  the  oldest  known  to  the  antient  Greeks,  they 
called  Cyclopean.  The  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  sort  of  work,  existing,  is  the  gate  of  Mycenas.  which 
stands,  with  its  roughly  sculptured  lions,  just  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Agamemnon.  How  old  it  was  then, 
Herodotus  could  tell  no  more  than  we  can.  The  characteristics  of  the  style  are  its  huge,  irregular  blocks  of 
stone,  hewn  only  upon  the  side  placed  in  front. 

The  cove  is  beUeved  to  have  been  the  inlet  from  which   Ulysses   landed   on  his  return  from  his  wanderings. 
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Since  that  time  the  additions  made  by  man  have  run  their  race  of  growth  and  of  decay  ;  but  the  rocks  stand 
as  if  destined  to  be  not  outlasted  even  by  the  immortal  song  which  made  them  famous,  though  some  of  the 
other  features  of  the  scene  have  not,  we  believe,  been  recognised  by  visitors  of  later  days.  We  may  venture 
to  fill  part  of  a  page  with  a  beautiful  poetical  illustration  of  our  subject ;  especially  as  the  passage  we  quote  is 
one  which  Porphyry  wrote  a  volume  to  expound. 

Far  from  the  town  a  spacious  port  appears. 

Sacred  to  Phorey's  power,  whose  name  it  bears. 

Two  craggy  rocks,  projecting  to  the  main, 

The  roaring  winds'    tempestuous  rage  restrain; 

Within,  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide, 

And  ships  secure  without  their  hawsers  ride. 

High  at  the  head  a  branching  olive  grows, 

And  crowns  the  pointed  cliffs  with  shady  boughs  ; 

Beneath,  a  gloomy  grotto's  cool  recess 

Delights  the  Neiads  of  the  neighbouring  seas; 

Where  bowls  and  urns  were  formed  of  living  stone ; 

And  massy  beams  in  native  marble  shone. 

On  which  the  labours  of  the  Nymphs  were  rolled, 

Their  webs  divine,  of  purple  mixed  with  gold. 

Within  the  cave  the  clustering  bees  attend 

Their  waxen  works,  or  from  the  roof  depend, 

Perpetual  waters  o'er  the  pavement  glide ; 

Two  marble  doors  unfold  on  either  side ; 

Sacred  the  south,  by  which  the  Gods  descend  r 

But  mortals  enter  at  the  northern  end. 
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Below  the  Acropolis  are,  or  were,  many  antient  Grecian  graves,  in  several  of  which  were  found,  some  years 
ago,  numerous  costly  ornaments,  such  as  gold  rings,  bracelets,  precious  stones  skilfully  cut,  and  said  to  bear,  in 
their  workmanship,  marks  of  very  remote  antiquity.  These  precious  relics  are  believed  to  lie  distributed  in  the 
cabinets  of  rich  English  virtuosos,  and  may  yet  perhaps  be  subjected  to  the  examination  which  they  deserve 
The  fountain  of  Arethusa,  though  by  no  means  so  celebrated  as  that  of  the  same  name  in  Sicily,  is  the  most 
interesting  spot  in  the  island,  except  that  which,  with  the  aid  of  Homer  and  Pope,  we  have  just  described.  It 
preserves  its  original  appellation,  and  its  "  black  waters,"  in  which  Eumaeus,  that  prince  of  swineherds,  used  to 
water  his  hogs,  now  quench  the  thirst  of  less  classical  beasts.  When  the  French  took'  possession  of  the  island, 
in  1798,  some  of  their  officers  had   the    source   cleaned   out,    and    placed  a  stone  seat  near  it.      That  posterity 

might  know  by  whom  this  classical  spirit  had  been  displayed,  they  had  cut  upon  the  stone  this  inscription: 

Vive  la  Republiqoe  ?  Liberty,  Egalite,  kt  Fraternite  aux  peupes  et  l'  univers.  A  later  hand  plastered  up 
these  letters,  and  wrote,  with  red  paint,  Vive  la  Restauration  ! — The  weather,  however,  soon  washed  out  paint 
and  plaster ;  and  the  original  inscription  stands  as  if  to  satirise  both  restauration  and  repitblique. 
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THE  CONVENT  OF  ST.  ANTHONY :   ON  MOUNT  LEBANON. 


Ik  situations  at  once  elevated  and  solitary— upon  the  summit,  for  instance,  of  a  lofty  mountain— our  thoughts 
assume  a  more  serious  tone,  and  are  apt  to  elevate  themselves  in  a  measure  not  disproportioned  to  the  great 
objects  which  the  eye  then  presents  to  our  contemplation,  filling  us  with  a  nameless  silent  satisfaction  free  from 
all  alloy  of  sensual  feeling.  Common  and  earthly  sentiments  are  left  with  the  world  below  when  man  ascends 
above  the  ordinary  dwelling  places  of  men.  Sorrow,  therefore,  and  pain  of  heart  have  in  all  ages  fled  for 
relief  and  consolation  to  such  places  of  refuge.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  royal  mourner  David,  and  the 
prophets,  sought  the  mountains  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 

Such  causes  have  always  made  them  the  refuge  of  men  seeking,  in  retirement  from  the  world,  to  forget  all 
earthly  cares,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  contemplation  and  self-examination.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  Christian- 
ity, numbers  withdrew  into  the  mountains,  to  apply  themselves  to  study  free  from  the  interruptions  which,  in 
society,  they  were  continually  exposed.  The  peacefulnesss  of  their  new  abode  wrought  imperceptibly  upon  their 
90uls,'and  they  found  among  the  rocks  a  heaven  of  the  mind,  from  which  they  looked  back,  only  with  aversion 
or  pity,  on  the  scene  of  turmoil  which  they  had  left.  They  remained  in  their  solitudes,  and  lived  and  died  aa 
hermits.      On  many  of  the  spots  remembered  as  places  in  which  such  anchorites  had  dwelt,  chapels,  churches, 
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or  convents  were  built  in  after  times ;  and  hence  comes  it  that  we  often  find,  upon  the  loftiest  elevations  of  most 
inhospitable  regions,  splendid  and  large  religious  edifices. 

Thus  stands  the  celebrated  Maroniio  Convent,  dedicated  lo  St.  Anthony,  on  the  snow-clad  heights  of  Lebanon, 
in  a  most  dreary  desert.  The  building,  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  resorts  of  pilgrims  in  the  East, 
has  much  the  aspect  of  a  castle.  In  the  clefts  of  the  rock  which  it  crowns,  the  hermit  Anthony,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated,  made  his  abode  in  the  third  century.  The  number  of  monks,  residing  in  the  convent,  is  at  present  or 
was  lately  between  eighty  and  ninety.  Thirty  others  live  in  neighbouring  caves,  after  the  manner  of  their  saint, 
in  prayer  and  ascetic  exercises.  31ost  of  the  cells,  and  even  the  church  itself,  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  ; 
and  twenty  thousand  pilgrims  are  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  work.  Ten  hours  are  devoted,  every  day,  to 
prayer  ;  and,  as  the  monks  are  bound  to  stand  while  this  service  is  performed,  each  has  two  crutches  to  lean 
upon,  and  thus  rests  while  standing.  By  the  light  of  the  church  lamps,  in  their  chapel  under-ground,  to  see  the 
whole  congregation  at  prayer  in  this  attitude — immovable  as  inarble  statues — is  a  striking  sight  indeed. 

In  consequence  of  the  convent's  remoteness  from  all  other  human  habitations,  all  indispensable  inanual  arts 
must  be  practised  by  the  monks  themselves :  and  one  is  assigned  to  each  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  One 
for  instance  is  a  tailor,  another  a  shoemaker,  this  a  smith,  that  a  carpenter,  and  so  forth.  But — what  is  most 
remarkable  of  all — they  have  a  printing  establishment,  the  oldest  in  the  East,  and  for  two  hundred  years  the  only 
one  in  Syria,  to  supply  the  Christians  of  that  land  with  books  of  devotion  in  the  Syro-Arabic  dialect.  Their 
paper  they  procure  from  Venice ;  their  types  they  cast  in  a  foundry  of  their  own.  For  some  years  past  these 
industrious  monks  have  been  possessed  of  a  Lithographic  press,  which  issues  portraits  of  saints  that  are  eagerly 
purchased  in  the  eastern  lands. 

Another  of  their  occupations,  and  not  the  least  profitable,  is  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits,  in  virtue  of  a  gift 
from  St.  Anthony.  Even  the  Turkish  authorities  send  them  every  year  a  round  number  of  possessed  ones,  who 
are  chained  to  the  rock  in  the  saint's  cave,  and  there  exorcised  by  flagellation  six  times  a  day.  This  method 
of  cure  is  often  successful.  The  patients  commonly  come  to  their  senses  in  a  few  weeks  ;  and  not  seldom,  in- 
deed, on  the  first  day.     When  the  remedy  fails,  the  incredulity  of  the  recipient  bears  the  blame. 


I  N  T  E  RLA  C  K  E  N. 


At  that  entrance  into  the  wondrous  region  of  the  Bernese  Alps  which  is  opened  through  the  rocks  by  the  wild 
stream  of  the  Aar,  in  the  bosom  of  a  narrow  and  romantic  valley,  lies  the  thriving  and  inviting  village  Inter- 
lacken.  During  three-quarters  of  the  year  it  is  the  abode  of  stillness  and  uninterrupted  solitude;  but  in  the  three 
summer  months  it  rivals  the  liveliest  and  most  frequented  watering  places  of  Europe.  At  that  season  it  attracts 
whole  troops  of  travellers,  and  becomes  the  rendezvous  of  those  who  do  not  choose  to  follow  the  old  beaten 
roads  into  the  upper  mountain  world,  but  are  impelled,  either  by  curiosity  or  by  a  desire  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves from  the  herd  of  summer  tourists,  to  desert  the  guide-book  and  to  explore  the  more  laborious  and  danger- 
ous passages.  These  adventurers  are  generally  from  Great  Britain,  with  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  Americans; 
and  every  cottage  is  tenanted  by  one  or  more  English  families.  English  manners  and  customs  have  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  those  native  to  the  place,  which,  at  times,  might  almost  be  taken  for  an  English  colonv  in 
the  heart  of  Switzerland. 

In  truth,  the  village  of  Interlacken  comprises,  within  the  circuit  of  a  few  leagues,  samples  of  all  that  a  travel- 
ler can  find  to  reward  his  peregrination  through  the  Swiss  regions.  Here  present  themselves  images  of  still, 
pure,  pastoral  nature,  the  picturesque  landscapes  of  the  inferior  mountain  ranges  with  their  meadows,  flocks,  and 
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cottages ;  the  high  Alps  towering  beyond  them  in  lofty  majesty.  Here  too  is  every  variety  of  lake  scenery ;  the 
level  meadow  near  the  margin  rich  with  its  deep,  smooth,  unshaven  green,  the  villa  peeping  from  among  thickly 
planted  vmes  or  fruitful  groves,  and,  more'  remote,  the  fearful  chasm  wJiere  immense  masses  of  overhanging 
rock,  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  throw  a  gloomy  shade  over  the  waters  that  flow  between  them,  presenting  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  clear  blue  of  the  heaven  which  bounds  the  prospect 

The  most  interesting  excursions  which  can  be  made  about  Interlacken  are  that  up  the  valley  of  the  Aar — that 
by  Meisingen  and  Gutternen  to  the  Grimsel,  and  further  on  toward  Grindenwald  among  the  glaciers  of  Wetter- 
horn — the  tour  by  the  fall  of  Reichcnbach  into  the  vales  of  Kien,  Kander,  and  Adelboden,  seldom  visited  though 
rich  in  natural  beauties — then  through  the  Lauterbrunner,  itself  a  world  of  most  exquisite  scenery,  and  aloft  into 
the  highest  Alpine  deserts,  into  the  kingdom  of  eternal  winter,  where  sits  enthroned  the  unclimbed  Jungfrau. 
Means  are  always  at  hand  for  an  expedition  on  either  of  the  two  lakes,  where  boats  are  constantly  ready,  with 
crews  of  strong,  active,  lively  girls,  who  manage  the  oar  with  admirable  skill,  and  charm  their  passengers  with 
the  simple  notes  of  their  national  melodies.  The  water  parties,  down  the  Aar  to  Thun,  are  peculiarly  delightful. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Interlacken  that  lord  Byron  collected  the  materials  for  the  description  of  Alpin« 
scenery,  which  abound  in  his  Manfred  and  fill  some  pages  in  his  journal. 

The  people  of  this  canton  have  lived  in  freedom,  seldom  interrupted,  for  a  long  course  of  years  ;  and  are 
generally  comfortable  'n\  their  circumstances.  They  are  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  property,  and  are 
almost  entirely  exempt  from  taxation.  Those  parts  of  their  country  which  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  bear  all 
the  marks  of  prospering  industry ;  roads,  hedges,  villages,  all  in  excellent  condition.  The  men  are  distinguished 
Dy  good  looks,  vigorous  and  active  frames,  contented  and  manly  dispositions,  and  (he  women  are  pretty  and 
good  humoured ;  nor  is  it  a  rare  thing  to  find  among  them  a  peasant  youth  or  girl,  who  may  remind  you  of 
the  days  when  heroes  and  the  daughters  of  princes  tended  their  flocks  in  the  valleys  of  Arcadia,  and  were  wise 
enough  to  think  their  employment  98  noble  aa  their  birth. 


THE    DRACHENFELS. 


Two  leagues  above  Bonn,  and  near  the  little  town  of  Konigswinter,  the  mountain  banks  of  the  Rhine  approach 
each  other  closely.  The  western  rises  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet ;  a  gigantic  rock,  deeply  founded  in  the 
stream  which  foams  angrily  about  its  foot.  With  a  boldness  that  a  bold  poet  would  call  desperate,  the  brown 
masses  of  rock  hang  over  the  flood,  and  seem  to  mock  the  waters  which  have  been  beating  round  them  foi 
ages. 

Th»  mountain  is  clad  to  its  very  summit  with  lofty  forest  trees  or  with  lovely  shrubbery ;  and  is  crowned 
with  a  gloomy  fabric  of  stone,  which  is  one  of  the  most  noted  ruins  in  Germany.  There,  on  that  lofty  spot 
from  which  the  eye,  glancing  across  a  fearful  abyss,  falls  upon  a  green  island  smiling  in  the  embrace  of  the 
dark  waters,  presenting  a  mild  and  peaceful  landscape  made  more  sweet  by  distance — there,  where  the  winds 
howl  unceasingly,  sir  Rowland,  the  German  Hercules,  after  a  life  spent  in  heroic  deeds,  built  himself  a  solitary 
hermitage,  and  died  of  love  and  grief.  The  story,  as  we  tell  it,  is  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  Germany;  and 
will  be  new  to  those  who  owe  their  acquaintance  with  the  warriors  of  Charlemagne  to  Ariosto  and  the  count 
di  Scandiano. 

Roland,  the  heroic  son  of  Charles  the  Great,   weary  of  a  long  peace  and  consequent  inactivity  in  the  courtly 
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life  which  was  uncongenial  to  his  spirit,  left  Ingelheim  to  seek  adventures  in  the  north.  At  no  great  distance  of 
time  from  the  commencement  of  liis  expedition,  he  sought  entertainment  beneath  the  roof  of  an  old  comrade  of 
the  war,  whose  castle  was  situated  between  Bonn  and  Culm.  A  hearty  welcome  received  him  into  the  stately 
tower,  and  its  knightly  lord's  fair  daughter  Hildegonda  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  pleasure  with  which  she 
extended  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  her  fother's  friend.  Sir  Roland  was  charmed  with  his  entertainment,  and 
tempted  to  prolong  his  stay.  His  friend  was  never  weary  of  his  histories  of  what  he  had  seen  and  done  in  the 
course  of  his  campaigns.  These  things  to  hear  would  Hildegonda  seriously  incline;  and  the  hero,  though  by  no 
means  addicted  to  talking  of  himself,  was  more  than  content  to  lengthen  out  his  narrative,  when  he  found  that 
the  lady  listened  even  more  eagerly  than  her  father.  But  the  longest  tale  must  have  an  end  ;  and  sir  Rowland 
at  last  felt  constrained  by  decorum  to  bring  his  to  a  conclusion.  As  the  hour  of  parting  drew  near,  he  found 
that,  if  he  went,  he  must  leave  his  heart  behind  him.  With  the  frankness  that  distinguished  iiim  no  less  than  his 
valour,  he  avowed  his  passion  to  his  friend.  The  maiden's  blushing  silence  told  him  that  his  love  was  not  unre- 
quited ;  and  her  father  unhesitatingly  consented  to  their  union. 

Roland  hastened  back  to  Ingelheim  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  his  uncle  the  emperor ;  but  was  astonished  to 
find,  when  he  arrived,  that  the  court  no  longer  echoed  with  the  cheerful  sounds  of  peace  and  gaiety,  and  that 
the  halls,  which  he  had  left  beaming  with  the  light  of  ladies'  eyes,  now  shone  fiercely  with  the  cuirass  and  the 
faulchion.  A  courier  had  arrived,  some  days  before,  to  tell  that  the  Saracens  in  Spain  had  again  denounced  war 
against  the  Christian  empire,  and  were  about  to  pour  their  myriads  into  its  bosom.  Charlemagne  had  summoned 
his  warriors  to  repel  the  invasion ;  and  was  rejoiced  beyond  measure  at  the  appearance  of  his  nephew,  the  flower 
of  the  Paladins,  whom  he  summoned  at  once  to  attend  him  to  the  field.  Roland,  ever  ready  to  seek  glory  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  signified  his  willing  obedience.  He  hastened,  however,  to  the  castle  of  his  friend,  to  take 
leave  of  Hildegonda,  whose  attempts  to  alter  his  loyal  resolution  were  silenced  by  her  father's  chivalric  observa- 
tion—" He  could  not  love  thee,  child,  so  much,  loved  he  not  honour  more  ! " — With  mutual  protestations  of 
fidelity,  and  hearty  commendations  of  each  other  to  heaven's  protection,  they  parted ;  the  maiden  to  sleep  in  her 
lonelv  bower,  the  knisht  to  join  the  imperial  standard  which  was  already  within  reach  of  the  brecEes  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

The  war  was  fierce  and  of  brief  duration ;  and  Hildegonda  waited,  with  alternate  hope  and  anxiety,  for  news 
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of  her'  beloved.  For  many  ana  many  a  long  day  she  waited  in  vain  ;  no  tidings  cheertd  her  lonely  honrs,  no 
courier  told  his  weal  or  woe.  At  last  reports  arrived  which  encouraged  her  hopes.  In  a  great  pitched  battle 
the  valour  of  Roland  had  crowned  the  imperial  arms  with  victory,  and  his  hand  had  saved  the  life  of  his  uncle 
Charlemagne.  His  name  was  borne  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  empire  on  the  wings  of  renown,  his  glory  was 
celebrated  in  the  song  of  every  minstrel,  and  the  heart  of  Hildegonda  beat  high  with  pride  and  exultation.  Sev- 
eral months  passed  away  without  bringing  more  precise  intelligence;  but  at  last,  a  foreign  knight  stopped  one 
evening  at  the  castle,  and  requested  shelter  till  the  morning.  He  was  admitted  of  course,  and  introduced  to  the 
baron,  who  recognised  him  immediately  as  an  ojd  acquaintance.  He  had  been  wounded  in  Spain,  and  disabled; 
and  was  now  returning  from  the  camp  of  Charlemagne  to  his  home  in  Franconia.  To  an  earnest  enquiry  res- 
pecting Roland,  he  answered  sadly — Heaven  rest  the  soul  of  the  hero !  he  fell  by  my  side  near  Toledo.  His 
head  was  cloven  by  the  axe  of  a  Saracen  who  stood  behind  him,  and  he  died  upon  a  heap  of  infidels  whom  his 
single  hand  had  slain. 

Hildegonda  sank  lifeless  on  her  chair.  She  was  at  last,  with  difficulty,  restored  to  sense  bv  the  tender  exer- 
tions of  her  grieved  attendants ;  but  the  charm  of  life  was  gone,  with  all  that  made  her  value  it.  With  the 
sting  of  death  in  her  heart  she  retired,  as  a  lay-sister,  into  the  convent  at  Frauenwerth,  the  lonely  island  in  the 
Rhine,  to  seek  consolation  in  solitude  and  devotion.  Her  fa»her  lingered  out  two  tedious  years  in  his  desolate 
abode;  and  then  sank,  worn  out*'with  grief,  into  the  grave.  His  death  severed  the  last  tie  which  bound  her  to 
the  world.     She  resigned  all  her  inheritance  to  the  convent  and  took  the  veil. 

The  story  told  by  the  Franconian  knight  was  not  unfounded.  Roland  had  been  borne  from  the  field  of  battle 
sorely  wounded  and  apparently  dead ;  but  the  skilful  leeches,  immediately  attendant  on  the  emperor's  person,  by 
their  unceasing  assiduity,  cured  his  wounds  ;  and  he  regained  his  strength  by  slow  degrees.  Before  the  end  of 
the  campaign  he  was  again  foremost  in  the  fight;  and  reaped  new  laurels  in  many  a  bloody  combat.  When 
the  pagans  had  been  effectively  repulsed,  and  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  his  thirst  for  battle  and  glorv  gave 
place  to  more  tender  desires.  The  emperor  gave  him  permission  to  obey  his  inclinations,  and  he  hurried  to  the 
Rhine  on  the  wings  of  love  and  hope. 

No  accident  occurred  to  impede  his  way ;  and,  on  a  stormy  autumnal  night  he  reached  the  gate  where,  iliree 
years  before,  he  had  for  the  last  time  pressed  Hildegonda  to  his  faithful  heart.    In  agitation  that  he  could  scarcely 
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control,  he  called  for  admission,  announcing  himself  not  by  his  own  name  but  in  the  name  of  a  friend  who  was 
known  to  the  baron.      The  gate  was  slowly  opened  by  the  grey-headed  warder,   whose   tragic  visage  accorded 
with  his  habiliments  of  mourning.     The  knight  eagerly  enquired  for  Hildegonda.     The  old  man  replied  :- 
The  maid  thou  seekest  is  the  bride  of  Heaven :  in  twilight  pale, 
Yestreen  she  spoke  the  holy  vow,  and  donned  the  stainless  Veil. 

In  a  few  moments  the  sad  tale  was  told  in  all  its  particulars.  The  paladin  in  despair  threw  away  the  good 
sword  that  had  hewn  his  path  to  the  summit  of  knightly  renown,  and  tore  his  cuirass  from  his  breast.  The 
nephew  of  the  emperor,  the  most  powerful  supporter  of  the  throne,  put  on  the  hermit's  cowl,  and  built  himself 
a  hut  upon  the  loftiest  point  of  the  inhospitable  rock.  There,  day  after  day  and  all  day  long,  he  sat  with  clasped 
hands,  and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  consecrated  walls  which  enclosed  all  that  he  had  loved  and  lost.  Twice  had 
autumn  swept  the  leaf  into  the  stream,  and  still  the  hero  sat  there  in  despondent  meditation.  A  third  time  he 
saw  the  trees  of  the  convent  garden  stripped  of  their  summer  glories.  The  sound  of  the  death-bell  ascended  to 
his  rocky  seat,  and  a  voice  within  his  heart  told  him  that  it  was  the  knell  of  Hildegonda.  He  started  from  his 
bench  of  stone,  and  hurried  to  the  grave  in  which  her  remains  had  just  been  laid.  He  staggered  up  the  crags; 
and  was  found,  next  morning,  on  his  accustomed  seat,  with  his  hands  clasped,  and  his  glazed  and  open  eyes 
still  directed  to  the  convent  window,  motionless,  and  cold,  and  dead. 

The  ruins  now  standing  are  not  those  of  the  hermitage,  but  of  a  stately  tower,  said  to  have  been  built,  in 
honour  of  his  memory,  by  some  of  his  family,  and  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Henry  H.  in  the  twelfth  century. 
For  the  sake  of  the  prospect  it  is  well  worth  while  to  climb  to  Roland's  Tower,  which  may  be  done  without 
much  difficulty  by  the  path  from  Mehlen.  The  view  towards  the  west  is  confined  ;  but  it  is  noble  in  the  highest 
degree  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  eye  wanders  delighted  over  the  rich  and  symmetrical  island,  Nonnen- 
werth,  among  whose  groves  of  fruit  trees  rises  the  famous  convent,  now  an  excellent  and  well  kept  inn  and 
stopping  place  for  steamboats,  where  the  traveller  is  sure  to  find  good  company  in  abundance  during  the  pleasant 
season  of  the  year.  Behind  it  lies  the  little  island,  Grafenwerdcr,  adorned  with  many  villas,  and  united  by  a 
mound  with  the  main  land ;  a  little  beyond  this  the  town  of  Honneff,  with  Romersdorf  on  the  left,  and  the  can- 
tons of  Rheinbreitensbach  and  Scheuern.  On  the  right  is  Unkel,  with  the  imposing  Siebengebirg,  displaying  it« 
heights  crowned  with  castles  and  monasteries. 


CARRICK-A-REDE. 


The  coasts  of  Ireland  are  the  classic  ground  of  wild,  terrific  nature.  There  man  finis  himself  surrounded  by 
that  magnificent  scenery  which  seems  designed  to  awaken  the  peculiarly  melancholy  inspiration  which  distin- 
guishes the  strains  of  the  old  Hibernian  Muse. 

The  shores  of  Antrim,  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  are  especially  rich  in  wonders  that  seem  to  have  been 
designed  by  the  hand  of  the  wizard.  They  are  known  to  few  but  natives  of  the  British  dominions ;  for  foreign 
travellers  very  seldom  make  their  way  into  these  remote  and  hidden  corners  of  the  world,  which  seem  to  belong 
to  the  seal  and  the  seamew  rather  than  to  man.  Their  unpolished  majesty,  however,  amply  repays  the  toil  with 
which  they  must  De  sought,  for  their  like  is  to  be  seen  in  no  other  region.  Let  the  imagination  conceive  a  coast 
from  four  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height — a  gigantic  wall  of  black  basalt,  stretching  out  in  an  immense  semi- 
circle as  if  to  enclose  the  sea  in  its  embrace.  Its  pinnacles  have  fallen  in  various  points,  and  the  sea,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  has  wrought  out  deep  caverns  in  its  base,  and  clefts  of  great  extent  and  strange  figures  in  its 
sides.  Here  and  there  immense  masses  have  given  way  and  tumbled  into  the  floods  below.  Their  fra<Tments, 
huge,  irregular,  coal  black  rocks,  perforated  with  great  holes  in  which  the  sea  appears  to  be  perpetually  plaj-ing 
fantastic  tricks,  rise  high  out  of  the  waves,  whose  immense  and  restless  force  tosses  clouds  of  foam  around  their 
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extreme  summits.  To  these  add  the  dismal  shriek  of  the  sea  fowl  hurrying  in  apparent  trepidation  before  the 
coming  storm,  with  the  melancholy  solitude  made  still  more  oppressive  to  the  feelings  by  the  prospect  out  upon 
the  vast  and  boundless  ocean,  a  white  sail  occasionally  flitting  past  like  a  sheeted  phantom ;  aud  you  may  have 
some  slight  conception  of  a  scene  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  creative  fancy  to  call  up  an  adequate 
picture. 

The  fore-ground  of  our  engraving  gives  a  view  of  Carrick-a-Rede,  a  rock  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
an  abyss  about  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circumference,  and  is  accessible 
from  the  shore  by  a  bridge  of  cords,  used  almost  exclusively  by  fishermen,  who,  during  the  season  of  the  salmon 
fishery,  which  is  here  very  productive,  lay  out  their  nets  in  the  numerous  holes  and  crevices  about  the  rock,  or 
plunder  the  nests  of  the  sea-fowl  which  breed  in  this  almost  unapproachable  retreat  with  prodigious  fecundity. 
Parts  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  stony  mass  are  covered  with  herbage,  which  alTords  sufficient  nutriment  for  a 
few  sheep.  In  a  spot  so  situated  as  to  be  secure  from  wind  and  weather  stands  a  little  hut ;  the  lonely  dwell 
ing  of  an  Irish  herdsman. 


THE  GLYPTOHECA  AT  MUNICH. 


Munich,  the  capital  city  of  Bavaria,  is  surrounded  like  Rome  by  a  sort  of  campagna  ;  but  the  Bavarian  plain 
though  resembling  the  Italian  in  desert-like  sterility  and  uniformity,  wants  its  greatness.  A  century  ago  the  Ba- 
varian court  was  a  great  point  of  attraction  for  all  fashionable  European  tourists ;  and  allusions  to  it  are  remark- 
ably frequent  among  the  popular  English  writers  of  that  and  a  somewhat  later  period.  It  was  from  this  scene 
of  gaiety  and  gallantry — as  will  be  recollected,  we  hope,  by  all  those  among  our  readers  who  ever  open  a  novel — 
that  the  avenger  of  Clarissa  summoned  Lovelace  to  his  account.  The  splendours,  however,  that  we  have  to 
describe,  are  of  more  recent  date. 

No  capital  in  Europe,  London  only  excepted,  can  boast  the  recent  creation  of  so  many  magnificent  specimens 
of  architectural  art,  as  this  residence  of  a  sovereign  who  can  only  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  secondary  European  monarchs.  A  stranger  views  with  astonishment  one  splendid  edifice  succeeded  by 
another,  and  wanders,  lost  in  admiration,  through  broad  streets  of  which  his  eye  cannot  reach  the  extremity, 
lined  on  both  sides  with  dwellings  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  built  for  nobles.  He  would  think  himself  in  the 
centre  of  an  immense  and  most  powerful  empire,  but  for  this  single  circumstance,  that,  when  his  wonder  allows 
him  a  moment  for  consideration,  he  misses  the  crowds  with  which  such  streets  should  be  aUve.  Notwithstandiag 
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all  the  increase  which,  since  the  accession  of  Louis  I.,  has  accrued  to  the  population  of  Munich,  caused  partly 
by  the  assiduous  pains  taken  by  the  government  to  effect  this  object,  and  sometimes  at  the  expence  of  other 
cities,  still  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  metropolis  in  extent  and  splen- 
dour. Experience  has  not  proved  able  to  restrain  the  excessive  propensity  to  building  which  still  continues  to 
work  as  actively  as  ever;  so  that,  for  some  years  past,  the  disproportion  has  been  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  striking.  Munich,  with  an  e.Ktent  of  more  than  five  leagues  in  circumference,  has  not  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  people  within  its  limits. 

You  must  enter  the  city  by  the  street  named  after  the  king,  if  you  desire  to  receive  the  liveliest  and  freshest 
impressions  from  the  greatest  of  the  architectural  works.  While  a  great  board  fence,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  gate,  encloses  the  monstrous  space  set  apart  for  the  new  University  which  is  to  be  built  there,  you  see  on 
the  left,  almost  finished,  the  church  called  Ludwigskirche,  whose  style  is  the  mixed  Byzantine  and  old  Italian; 
and  opposite  to  this,  of  similar  architecture,  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Upon  the  left  hand  side  stands  the 
Library,  in  the  elder  Florentine  style,  and,  in  more  sober  magnificence,  the  palace  of  the  War  Department; 
while  both  sides  of  the  way  are  ennobled  with  rows  of  colossal  but  somewhat  monotonous  dwelling-houses,  built 
after  designs  by  Klenze.  The  public  buildings  we  have  noticed  have  been  admirably  executed  according  to  plans 
by  Gartner.  The  palaces  of  Leuchtenberg  and  of  the  duke  Max,  both  also  works  of  Klenze,  announce  them- 
selves as  princely  residences,  less  by  their  splendour  than  by  the  extent  of  their  dimensions  and  accommodations. 
But  the  triumph  of  the  Genius  of  Architecture  is  displayed  in  those  two  famous  edifices  dedicated  as  Temples 
of  the  Arts,  and  which  all  the  Arts,  in  zealous  emulation,  have  contributed  their  utmost  efforts  to  enrich  and  to 
decornte.  We  mean  the  Glyptotheca  and  the  Pinacolheca — the  Repository  of  Sculpture  and  that  of  Paintings — 
which  embellish  the  chief  public  square.  The  Glyptotheca,  intended  for  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  the 
treasures  of  classical  art,  tells,  by  its  mere  exterior,  that  it  is  a  palace  in  which  Gods  and  Heroes  might  well 
deign  to  reside.  In  the  purest  style  of  the  Ionic  temple,  this  building  produces  an  indescribable  effect.  Its  form 
is  a  square,  enclosing  a  court  yard.  The  principal  front,  which  faces  the  sonth-west,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  rests  upon  a  base  of  three  high  steps,  and  consists  in  a  portico  of  twelve  noble  columns,  with  a 
low  wing  on  each  flank.  It  is  entirely  of  marble.  The  pediment  is  occupied  by  an  allegorical  representation 
of  the  cycle  of  the  arts  of  design.    Three  lofty  niches,  on  each  side  of  the  portico,  await  the  colossal  statues  of 
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so  many  of  the  most  celebrated    artists  and  Maecenases  of  antiquity.      Similar  niches  are  placed  on  the  flanks. 
The  entrance  is  in  the  rear,  through  a  vestibule  supported  by  four  columns. 

The  embellishments  of  the  interior  are  equally  tasteful  and  splendid.  The  walls  are  covered  with  coloured 
stucco,  and  the  vaulted  ceiling  with  rich  emblematical  paintings  ;  and  upon  the  costly  pavement,  which  is  inlaid 
with  marble,  the  masterpieces  of  antient  art  are  displayed  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  The  exhibition  is 
arranged  with  admirable  judgment  and  correctness,  according  to  the  periods  into  which  the  history  of  the  arts 
is  divided.  The  collection  is  excelled  by  that  of  the  Vatican  only,  and  contains  not  a  single  article  of  mere 
ordinary  merit ;  not  one  which  is  not  entitled  to  be  rated  as  decidedly  above  mediocrity.  Here  are  brought 
together  many  that  were  once  among  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Louvre,  many  which  have  shone  in  the  pal 
aces  of  Rome,  many  that  were  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the  temples  at  iEgina  and  other  parts  of  Greece. 
The  jEginetan  marbles  originally  ornamented  the  eastern  and  western  fronts  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Panhellenicus,  and  were  discovered  and  removed,  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  a  party  of  travellers  of  different 
European  nations,  who,  in  1812,  sold  their  prize  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  as  the  best  bidder.  They  were  found 
so  lightly  covered  by  the  earth,  though  entirely  hidden,  that  they  were  dug  up  with  very  little  labour.  The 
temple  to  which  they  had  belonged  is  supposed  to  have  been  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake.  The  missing  limbs, 
which  were  not  many,  have  been  restored  by  Thorwaldsen.  These  works  are  highly  prized  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  a  period  of  the  art  hitherto  left  in  the  dark,  and|  enabling  us  to  trace  the  advance  of  the  sculptor  from 
the  cold  severity  of  the  elder  times  to  the  breathing  beauty  of  the  school  of  Phidias.  The  iEginetan  tigures  in 
the  Glyptotheca  of  Munich  are  seventeen  in  number,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  not  fewer  than 
thirty,  in  groups  on  the  two  fronts  of  the  temple.  One  of  the  figures  is  Minerva.  The  others  represent  fighting 
men  in  different  positions  and  variously  armed.  The  temple  was  built  by  ^Eacus,  the  son  of  Jove  and  the  father 
of  Peleus  and  Telamon ;  and  the  groups  are  supposed  to  describe  some  of  the  combats  of  his  decendants,  per- 
haps the  contests  in  the  Trojan  plain  over  the  bodies  of  Laomedon  and  Patroclus.  The  work  is  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  at  some  time  between  the  sixtieth  and  eightieth  Olympiads :  probably  about  five  Inindred 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  style  is  a  minute,  but  not  mean  imitation  of  nature,  except  in  the  heads, 
which  seem  as  if  they  might  belong  to  an  earlier  age  of  art.  The  attitudes  are  animated,  though  not  entirely 
free  from  constraint.      The  legs  are  long  and  the  arms  rather  short;  the  hands   nature  itself,  and  the  feet  very 
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elegant ;  and  the  whole  figure  displays  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  bones  and  muscles.  The  drapery  is  close  to 
the  body,  with  the  folds  artificially  arranged.  The  execution  is  tasteful  and  elaborate.  Vermilion  and  azure  are 
yet  perceptible  here  and  there  on  some  of  the  figures. 

Among  the  specimens  from  the  later  and  more  ideal  Athenian  school  are  the  admired  Antinous.  The  Apollo 
Citheroidus,  the  Sleeping  Faun,  the  Torso  of  the  son  of  Niobe  ;  all  brilliants  of  the  first  water.  In  fact,  the  an- 
tiques of  this  single  collection  outshine  those  of  all  the  rest  ^f  Germany. 

One  saloon  is  especially  dedicated  to  the  master  geniuses  of  our  own  days ;  to  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Schadow, 
Bauch,  Schwanthaler.  The  art  of  painting,  too,  has  aided  to  beautify  the  Glyptotheca ;  and  the  occasion  has 
called  forth  productions  which  seem  to  bespeak  a  new  era.  Our  allusion  is  to  the  frescoes  of  the  great  master, 
CorneUus,  which  decorate  the  two  banqueting  rooms,  and  the  apartments  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  nu- 
merous assemblages.  The  artist  was  commanded,  by  the  king,  to  present  upon  the  walls  the  most  popular  of 
the  Grecian  fables  respecting  their  Gods  and  Demigods,  arranged  in  historical  order;  and  the  painter  has  truly 
performed  his  task  con  amore.  He  selected,  from  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  his  subjects  for  the  apartment  called 
the  Hall  of  the  Gods ;  and  the  heroic  tales  of  Homer  supplied  materials  for  the  other.  The  inspection  of  these 
pictures  delights  even  the  eyes  that  have  just  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity ;  and 
awakens  visions  of  the  dawning  of  another  epoch  in  the  arts,  perhaps  destined  to  rival  the  brightest  of  those  that 
have  passed  away.  The  picture  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  especially,  seizes  the  beholder  with  as  much  tragic 
power  as  it  is  possible  for  genius  and  skill  to  throw  into  colours. 

That  stately  fabric,  which  stands  not  far  distant  from  this  temple  of  sculpture,  and  is  shewn,  in  our  engrav- 
ing, in  a  fainter  light,  is  the  Pinacotheca,  which  was  finished  last  year,  and  is  designed  to  receive  the  most  pre- 
cious of  the  treasures  of  the  pictorial  art,  which  have  hitherto  been  distributed  among  the  galleries  of  Munich, 
Schleisheim,  Lusthain,  and  other  royal  residences  of  Bavaria.  Sixteen  hundred  paintings,  chosen  as  the  most 
excellent  out  of  nine  thousand,  are  here  arranged  and  exhibited.  They  form  a  collection  not  equalled  by  any 
other  in  Europe,  save  only  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  history  of  painting  is  no  where  set  forth  more  strikingly, 
comprehensively,  and  perfectly  than  here.  An  enumeration,  or  even  a  selection,  of  particulars  would  lead  us 
too  far  ;    but  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,   that   the  greatest    masters    of  the   old    Dutch   and  German  school, 
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with   Rubens,    Rembrandt,    and  others  of  great  eminence,    can  no  where  be  studied  with  more  advantage  than 
within  these  walls. 

The  Pinacotheca,  too,  whose  interior  embellishments  have  incurred,  not  undeservedly,  the  reproach  of  inordi-<' 
nate  and  disproportionate  splendour,  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  fresco  throughout  the  length  of  a  corridor  of 
loggia  which  runs  along  the  south  front,  and,  with  its  twenty-five  arcades,  contributes  wonderfully  to  the  beauty 
of  the  building.  These  frescoes  arc  illustrative  of  the  history  of  modern  painting.  Each  of  the  twenty-five  arches 
contains  a  picture  for  which  Zimmerman  furnished  the  cartoons  after  sketches  by  Cornelius.  Modern  statuarj-, 
too,  received  the  royal  command  to  aid  in  enriching  this  splendid  palace  of  painting.  Schwanthaler's  marble 
statues  of  the  greatest  painters,  of  colossal  size,  and  each  in  the  appropriate  attire  of  his  own  times,  are  to  be 
classed  among  the  most  perfect  works  of  modern  chisels. 

Among  the  other  buildings  with  which  the  king  has  ennobled  Munich,  we  may  distinguish  the  Bazaar,  six 
hundred  feet  in  length,  with  its  arcades  lined  with  coffee-houses  and  vaulted  warerooms,  and  opening  in  front 
of  the  court  garden.  The  fresco  paintings  with  which  Cornehus  and  his  pupils  have  adorned  the  arched  passages 
of  this  edifice,  make  it  rank  among  the  most  attractive  and  remarkable  sights  in  the  capital.  As  you  leave 
the  Arcade,  and  turn  towards  the  right,  your  attention  is  arrested  by  the  north  front  of  the  royal  residence, 
which  Klenze  is  now  busily  employed  in  constructing  in  the  style  of  Palladio.  When  completed  this  will  be  the 
most  perfect  kingly  palace  in  Europe,  and  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  We  refrain  from  noticing  other  not  less 
magnificent  undertakings  of  this  prince,  some  commenced  and  partly  executed,  others  only  projected  and  planned. 
Mighty  substructions  are  seen  rising  above  the  ground  in  various  quarters  of  the  city ;  and,  in  the  ateliers  of  the 
artists,  thousands  of  hands  are  busy  in  preparing  decorations.  To  note  a  single  example — in  Schwanthaler's 
workshop  alone,  more  than  fifty  skilful  assistants  are  sedulously  engaged  in  aiding  the  labours  of  that  celebrated 
master.  The  activity  of  all,  however  is  directed  by  one  will,  and  that  the  will  of  their  sovereign.  His  spirit 
animates  all  their  works.  It  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  posterity  upon  this  monarch  and  his 
tastes  and  policy.  He  may  perhaps  be  condemned  for  extravagance ;  but  his  name  will  certainly  be  long  hon- 
oured as  that  of  an  intelligent  and  most  magnificent  patron  of  the  arts. 


Hiil aa;clf  Itis:  S  A.  B.I. 
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HOINFLEUR:   AND  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  SEINE. 


The  present  has  been  called  the  age  of  revolutions.  They  are  not  all  political  nor  all  of  questionable  charac- 
ter as  to  their  ultimate  influence  on  the  condition  of  mankind.  Many  are  in  progress  which  are  universally 
regarded  as  innocent  and  in  many  instances  necessary.  The  kings  and  princes  of  the  old  world  zealously  emu- 
late the  various  governments  of  the  new  in  furthering  those  that  happen  to  be  recommended  by  that  spirit  of 
self-aggrandisement  which  incites  both  individuals  and  communities  to  seek  their  own  peculiar  advantages  in 
works  of  universal  utility. 

Steam-engines  and  rail-roads  are  the  most  powerful  by  far  of  the  instruments  with  which  inventive  science 
has  strengthened  the  hands  of  men  for  these  beneficial  undertakings.  Their  irresistible  influence  is  exemplified 
almost  every  day  by  the  striking  changes  in  circumstances  and  relations  so  long  established  and  so  firmly  rooted 
that  they  had  grown  to  be  regarded  as  unalterable  by  human  power.  Distant  cities  are  all  but  united ;  nations 
and  countries,  divided  by  the  ocean,  approach  each  other ;  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  itself  seem  to  have  been 
contracted,  and,  measuring  space  by  the  time  required  to  pass  through  it,  may  be  said  to  become  narrower  and 
narrower  from  year  to  year.  Ten  years  ago,  four  weeks  were  consumed  in  the  journey  from  Paris  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg: four  days  now  suffice  to  convey  a  traveller  from  the  capital  of  Russia  to  that  of  France.  From  the 
Rhine  to  the  shores  of  Africa  is  now  a  five  days  voyage,    by  the  steam-boat    which   from  Marseilles  sometimes 
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reaches  Algiers  in  fifty-two  hours.  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  Constantinople  will  be  brought  within  a 
fortnight's  distance  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube ;  while  a  voyager  from  the  heart  of  Germany  will  be  landed 
at  New  York  or  Philadelphia  in  less  than  three  weeks  by  steam  packets  from  the  Seine,  the  Humber,  the 
Thames,  or  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  tedious  liaLf  year's  voyage,  in  which  the  stormy  spirit  of  the  Cape  must 
be  braved  by  those  who  seek  the  Eastern  Indies,  will  be  reduced  to  a  safe  and  certain  passage  of  six  weeks  ; 
and  the  projected  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam-boats  round  Cape  Horn,  with  stations  at  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea,  will  make  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  a  mere  summer  tour. 

The  probable  effects  of  these  facilities  for  intercourse  between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  may  furnish 
abundant  materials  both  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  meditation,  and  for  those  that  think  that  they  meditate 
when  they  are  only  dreaming.  The  visions  of  the  latter  need  no  assistance.  The  reflections  of  the  other  class 
may  be  aided  by  a  sketch  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand,  of  the  benefit  of  a  state  of  things,  similar  in  some  mate- 
rial respects  and  to  a  certain  extent,  though  brought  about  by  very  opposite  means,  and  purchased  by  submis- 
sion to  the  haughtiest  of  masters. 

Whatever  evils  either  reason  or  declamation — says  Gibbon — has  imputed  to  extensive  empire,  the  power  of 
Rome  was  attended  with  some  beneficial  consequences  to  mankind ;  and  the  same  freedom  of  intercourse  which 
extended  the  vices,  diffused  likewise  the  improvements,  of  social  life.  In  the  more  remote  ages  of  antiquity  the 
world  was  more  unequally  divided.  The  East  was  in  the  immemorial  possession  of  arts  and  luxury ;  while  the 
West  was  inhabited  by  rude  and  warlike  barbarians  who  either  disdained  agriculture  or  to  whom  it  was  totally 
unknown.  Under  the  protection  of  an  established  government  the  productions  of  happier  climates  and  the  indus- 
try of  more  civilized  nations  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  western  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  natives 
were  encouraged,  by  an  open  and  profitable  commerce,  to  multiply  the  former  as  well  as  to  improve  the  latter. 
It  wuuld  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  articles,  either  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  region,  which  were 
sucessively  imported  into  Europe  from  Asia  and  Egypt;  but  it  will  not  be  unworthy  the  dignity,  much  less  the 
utility  of  an  historical  work,  slightly  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  principal  heads. — Almost  ail  the  flowers,  herbs, 
and  fruits,  that  grow  in  our  European  gardens,  are  of  foreign  extraction,  which  in  many  cases  is  betrayed  by 
theii  very  names.  The  apple  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and,  when  the  Romans  had  tasted  the  flavour  of  the 
apricot,  the  peach,  the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  and  the  orange,  they  contented  themselves  with  applying  to  all 
these  new  fruits  the  common  denomination  of  apple,  descriminating  them  from  each  other  by  the  additional  epi- 
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thet  of  their  country.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  most  probably  in 
the  adjacent  continent;  but  it  was  not  improved  by  the  skill,  nor  did  it  ariurd  a  liquor  grateful  to  the  taste,  of 
the  savage  inhabitants.  A  thousand  years  afterwards  Italy  could  boast  that,  of  the  four-score  most  generous  and 
celebrated  wines,  more  than  two-thirds  were  produced  from  her  soil.  The  blessing  was  soon,  communicated  to 
the  Narbonnese  provinces  of  Gaul ;  but  so  intense  was  the  cold,  to  the  north  of  the  Cevennes,  that  to  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  was  thought  impossible  to  ripen  the  grapes  in  those  parts  of  Gaul.  This  difficulty,  however,  was 
gradually  vanquished;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  are  as  old  as  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.  The  olive,  in  the  western  world,  followed  the  progress  of  peace,  of  which  it  was  considered 
the  symbol.  Two  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  strangers  to  thai  useful 
plant.  It  was  naturalized  in  those  countries,  and  at  length  carried  into  the  heart  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid 
errors  of  the  antients,  that  it  required  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  could  only  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  were  insensibly  exploded  by  industry  and  experience.  The  cultivation  of  flax  was  transported  from 
Egypt  to  Gaul,  and  enriched  the  whole  country ;  however  it  might  impoverish  the  particular  lands  on  which  it 
was  sown.  The  use  of  artificial  grasses  became  familiar  to  the  farmers  both  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  parti- 
cularly the  lucerne,  which  derived  its  name  and  origin  from  Media.  The  assured  supply  of  wholesome  and 
plentiful  food  for  the  cattle  during  the  winter  multiplied  the  number  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  in  thf  ir  turn 
contributed  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  all  these  improvements  may  be  added  an  assiduous  attention  to  mines 
and  fisheries,  which,  by  employing  a  multitude  of  laborious  hands,  serve  to  increase  the  pleasures  of  the  rich 
and  the  subsistence  of  the  poor.  The  elegant  treatise  of  Columella  describes  the  advanced  state  of  the  Spanish 
husbandry,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  those  famines,  which  so  frequently  afflicted 
the  infant  republic,  were  seldom  or  never  experienced  by  the  extensive  empire  of  Rome.  The  accidental  scar- 
city, in  any  single  province,  was  immediately  relieved  by  the  plenty  of  its  more  fortunate  neighbours. — 

Pursuing  the  subject,  the  historian  observes: — ^Notwithstanding  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  exalt  the  past  and 
depreciate  the  present,  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  state  of  the  empire  was  warmly  felt,  and  honestly  confessed 
by  the  provincials  as  well  as  the  Romans.  They  acknowledged  that  the  true  principles  of  social  life,  which  had 
been  first  invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  were  now  firmly  established  by  the  power  of  Rome,  under  whose 
auspicious  government  the  fiercest  barbarians  were  united  by  an  equal  government  and  common  language.  They 
affirm  that,  with  the  improvement  of  arts,  the  human  species  was  visibly  multiplied.     They  celebrate  the  increasing 
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splendour  of  the  cities,  the  beautiful  face  of  the  country  cultivated  and  adorned  like  an  immense  garden ;  and  the 
long  festival  of  peace  which  was  enjoyed  by  so  many  nations  forgetful  of  their  antient  animosities  and  delivered, 
from  the  apprehension  of  future  danger.  Whatever  suspicions  may  be  suggested,  by  the  air  of  rhetoric  and 
declamation  which  seems  to  prevail  in  these  passages,  the  substance  of  them  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  historic 
truth. — 

It  may  seem  to  our  readers  that  by  an  American  view — a  print  representing,  for  instance,  Pittsburg,  New 
Orleans,  or  St.  Louis — we  might  have  been  led  to  tiiink  of  steam-boats  and  rail-roads,  much  more  naturally  than 
by  the  poor  decayed  little  town  of  Honfleur.  But,  by  the  direct  communication  which  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Seine,  the  northern  coasts  of  Germany  and  France  have  been  made  such  close  neigh- 
bours that  all  the  north  of  Europe  now  finds  the  shortest  route  to  Paris  to  be  that  through  Hamburg.  From 
this  city  to  the  French  capital,  a  voyage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  German  miles  is  performed  in  fifty  hours,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  that  can  be  taken.  The  passenger,  unless  gifted  with  a  peculiar  talent  for  making 
himself  uncomfortable,  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  entertainment.  Ships  now  dart  past  with  almost  arrow-like 
fleetness,  now  barely  rise  above  the  horizon,  and  disappear ;  we  gaze  upon  the  coasts  successively  of  Germany, 
of  Holland,  of  Belgium  ;  then  upon  those  of  France  and  England,  at  one  moment  appearing  and  vanishing  like 
mist,  shewing  themselves  again  in  the  less  unsubstantial  form,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  clouds,  standing  forth  at 
last  with  outlines  clearly  defined,  and  beautiful  beyond  comparison,  through  the  strait  which  separates  Boulogne 
from  Dover.  The  voyage,  towards  its  termination,  derives  a  wonderful  charm  from  the  noble  panorama  of  the 
coast  of  Brelagne,  whose  lofty  cliffs  of  chalk  seem  to  combat  like  giants  the  surging  ocean. 

After  passing  Dieppe  the  coast  bends  towards  the  south,  and  its  front  of  rock  suddenly  presents  a  chasm  about 
five  leagues  wide,  which  seems  to  admit  the  sea  deeply  within  the  land.  This  is  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  and 
we  soon  perceive,  on  the  left,  the  steeples  of  Havre,  at  which  the  voyage  is  to  end.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay  stands  the  old  town  of  Honfleur,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  woody  mountain.  Its  harbour, 
of  considerable  extent  but  filled  with  sand,  can  hardly  be  said  'to  be  enlivened  by  a  few  poor  fishing-boats ;  and 
the  trade,  which  once  made  it  rich  and  famous,  has  deserted  to  the  opposite  bank,  which  is  thronged  with  ship- 
ping. Honfleur  can  count  now  but  about  nine  thousand  inhabitants.  The  interior  of  the  town  bears  all  the  marks 
of  poverty  and  decay,  and  presents  a  forlorn  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  its  position  and  of  the  country  whifh 
surrounds  it. 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  BRIEG :    IN  SWITZERLAIND. 


The  paths  which  lead  through  the  Alps  all  present  to  the  traveller's  eye,  in  almost  endless  succession,  scenes 
of  enchanting  beauty  or  of  the  most  imposing  grandeur ;  but  no  where  else  is  their  variety  so  striking,  or  the 
alternation  of  the  pleasing  and  the  enlivening  with  the  sublime  and  the  terrific  so  rich,  as  upon  the  road  of  the 
Simplon.  The  engraving  before  us  depicts  one  of  the  fairest  of  these  landscapes.  In  this  vPcinity  the  road  winds 
upward  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  now  on  the  right  bank  and  now  on  the  left  of  the  stream ;  and  the  ascend- 
ing tourist,  who  has  started  from  Genf,  after  passing  the  Baths  of  Leuk,  arrives  at  Visp.  The  view  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Visp  here  opens  in  dreadful  grandeur  ;  its  narrow  limits  spreading  out  into  a  broad  expanse,  enclosed 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  Alps  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  towering  towards  the  sky  in  shapes  as  strange  as 
they  are  colossal.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  those  great  mountains ;  the  Fletschhom,  the 
Matterhorn,  and  Mount  Rosa.  Shining  glaciers  extend  from  their  very  summits  to  the  depths  of  the  vallev  at 
their  feet,  and  pour  down  innumerable  rivulets  and  cascades.  These  combine  and  form  the  Visp,  which,  near  the 
point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  of  the  8impIon,  pours  its  floods  into  the  Rhone,  the  waters  of  the  tributary- 
stream  being  here  more  copious  than  those  of  the  river  which  receives  them.  The  road  then  passes  amon" 
glaciers  and  mcuntains  of  rock,  and  across  the  roaring  torrent  of  the  Gamsa.    Near  the  bridge  thrown  over  this 


boisterous  stream  attention  is  arrested  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  fortress,  built  to  restrain  the  mcursions  of 
the  uniameable  inhabitants  of  the  upper  Alpine  valleys.  The  traveller  next  reaches  Glits,  a  little  village  and 
post  station.  Immediately  behind  this  place,  which  is  closely  hemmed  in  between  the  stream  on  one  side  and  a 
wall  of  rock  on  the  other,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  widens  suddenly,  and  forms  a  circular  basin  of  singular  beauty. 
Towns  and  villages,  picturesquely  situated  in  the  midst  of  rich  farms  and  fields  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  abound 
ing  in  all  the  productions  of  an  Italian  climate,  decorate  the  bosom  of  this  lovely  vale,  which  is  encompassed 
bv  enormous  mountains  whose  broad  ridges  are  inhospitable  wastes  of  eternal  snow.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
scenes  in  this  variety  of  landscapes  is  the  village  of  Brieg,  which,  half  hidden  by  its  fruitful  orchards,  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  valley.  From  this  spot  the  road,  leaving  the  Rhone,  climbs  in  zig-zag  tracks  the  steeper  ascents 
of  the  Simplon,  which  rises  before  the  traveller  in  stupendous  majesty,  and  seems  to  hide  its  head  among  the 
clouds.  The  wanderer  parts  with  regret  from  the  smiling  landscape  and  is  soon  received  into  that  majestic 
region  of  the  higher  Alps  where  Nature  presents  herself  in  the  sternest  and  most  commanding  form. 


NEGKOPONTE. 


The  island,  Negroponte,  the  Eubsoa  of  the  antients,  lies  in  the  JEgean  sea,  close  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
continent  of  Greece,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  but  celebrated  Euripus,  the  strait  in  which  some 
of  the  idle  chroniclers  of  the  later  times  of  classical  Greece  have  recorded  that  Aristotle  drowned  himself  be- 
cause he  could  not  discover  the  cause  of  its  anomalous  tides.  This  island  extends  in  length  so  far  as  nearly  to 
cover  the  whole  coasts  of  Ba;otia  and  Attica  ;  but  its  breadth  is  not  great,  and  its  area  not  more  than  eighty 
miles.  A  chain  of  mountains,  thickly  wooded,  passes  through  its  whole  length ;  and  the  vallevs  which  these 
shelter  are  and  always  have  been  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits  in  abundance. 
While  Athens  was  mistress  of  the  Grecian  seas,  Eubcca  was  one  of  her  most  valued  granaries,  and  the  most 
strictly  guarded  of  her  subject  allies.  The  quarries  of  mount  Ocha  were  celebrated  for  their  sea-green  marble; 
and  the  mines  of  iron  and  copper  had  been  so  long  wrought  that  the  Eubieans  claimed  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  discover  the  use  of  at  least  the  last  named  of  these  metals. 

Our  print  represents  the  chief  city  of  the  island,  called  also  Negroponte.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  a 
point  which  stretches  so  far  into  the  strait  that  it  has  occasionally,  both  in  antient  and  in  modern  times,  been 
joined  by  a  draw-bridge  to  the  opposite  promontory  on  the  Grecian  continent,  which  also  projects  very  boldly. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  that  of  the  classical  Chalcis  ;   and  nearly  opposite,  on  the  Boeotian  coast,  is  the  bay  of 
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Aulis  where  the  Grecian  ships  assembled  /or  the  expedition  against  Troy.  Chalcis  was  a  large,  populous,  busy 
city,  embellished  with  a  theatre,  gymnasiums,  porticoes,  temples,  statues,  and  paintings,  and  copiously  watered  by 
a  fountain  with  the  favourite  name  of  Arethusa.  The  excellence  of  its  situation,  its  copper  works,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  neighbouring  country  which  was  watered  by  the  river  Lelanthus  and  covered  with  olives,  with  the 
temper  of  the  citizens  who,  though  inquisitive  and  ignorant,  were  very  hospitable,  made  this  town  the  centre  of 
a  very  considerable  foreign  trade.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Venetians  in  the  days  of  their  mastership  over 
Greece  ;  but,  since  their  expulsion  by  the  Ottomans,  it  has  gone  to  ruin.  Its  trade  is  carried  on  by  a  few 
miserable  coasters,  and  its  interior  is  the  abode  of  filth  and  decay.  Its  value  as  a  military  post  is  all  that  saves 
it  from  utter  destruction. 

The  climate  of  the  island  generally  is  mild  and  healthy ;  but  its  inhabitants,  for  centuries,  were  prevented  from 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  nature  by  the  grinding  oppression  of  the  Turks,  which  seems  to  have  been  even  more 
cruel  here  than  elsewhere.  The  savageness  of  the  bashaws  of  Egripos  was  long  proverbial  throughout  Hellas. 
Churches  and  convents  fell  to  the  ground,  villages  were  abandoned,  cities  went  to  decay,  gardens  and  fields 
were  overgrown  with  weeds  and  brambles.  Intolerable  taxation,  open  robbery,  with  war  and  plague  occasion- 
ally to  second  them,  had  almost  exhausted  the  population. 

In  this  hopeless  condition  of  affairs,  a  second  Joan  of  Arc  made  her  appearance  in  the  field.  Modena  Mauro- 
genia,  a  beautiful  girl,  daughter  to  a  drogoman  of  the  Turkish  court,  raised  the  standard  of  freedom,  and  called 
her  countrymen  to  battle  with  a  voice  that  seemed  inspired.  Maurogenia  was  the  last  of  a  race  of  Eubsan 
princes.  Her  father  had  been  strangled  by  the  sultan's  order  ;  and  she  herself  destined  to  the  despot's  harem. 
She  escaped,  and  fled  to  the  little  island  of  Mycone,  where,  with  the  price  of  a  few  jewels  which  she  had  saved, 
she  armed  two  small  vessels.  With  these  she  sailed  to  Eubaja,  and  summoned  the  islanders  to  try  the  weapons 
which  she  had  brought  them ;  offering  her  hand  as  the  prize  of  the  warrior  who  should  prove  himself  the  brav- 
est. The  consequence  was  an  immediate  and  extensive  insurrection.  Many  Turks  were  slain,  and  the  rest  betook 
themselves  to  Negroponte  and  Cariste,  from  which,  with  strong  reinforcements  from  the  Turkish  fleet,  they  over- 
ran the  countrj'  in  frequent  expeditions.  The  Greeks  attempted  in  vain,  by  repeated  bold  assaults,  to  wrest  these 
strong-holds  from  their  hands ;  but  the  Turks  kept  possession  of  them  until  they  resigned  the  whole  island  by 
the  treaty  which  made  Greece  independent. 


K-jUuolr)u«:NAJil. 
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THE  DOGANA  AND  SANTA  MARIA,    AT    VENICE. 


The  building  upon  the  left  of  our  beautiful  print,  with  the  quadrangular  tower  upon  the  pinnacle  of  which  four 
colossal  figures,  bending  beneath  their  load,  sustain  a  gilded  globe,  on  which  the  wind-changing  Goddess  of  For- 
tune turns  in  the  capacity  of  a  weathercoci<,  is  the  Dogana  of  Venice.  Built  of  marble  blocks  of  the  purest 
whiteness,  this  edifice  is  in  a  high  degree  imposing  by  the  apparent  strength  and  durability  of  its  workmanship, 
which  seems  well  calculated  to  last  for  ever;  yet,  if  it  possessed  no  more  authoritative  claims  to  consideration, 
it  would  scarcely  fix  attention  for  a  moment,  in  this  marble  city,  where  so  many  architectural  wonders  crowd 
upon  the  eye  of  the  admiring  stranger.  But  within  these  walls  was  kept,  for  nine  hundred  years,  the  register 
of  all  merchandise  imported  by  sea  into  this  great  emporium  ;  and  every  ship,  arriving  at  the  port,  stopped  here 
to  report  herself  and  pay  the  customary  duties.  This  was  the  central  point  from  which  were  to  be  observed 
the  operations  of  the  commerce  of  the  world — that  commerce  which  raised  Venice  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves, 
filled  her  with  wealth,  and  covered  her  with  splendour.  That  building  was  the  permanent  seat  of  that  famous 
Court  of  Admiralty,  which  was  long  accustomed  to  decide  without  appeal,  in  presence  of  delegates  from  the 
mercantile  communities  of  half  the  world,  all  sorts  of  controversies  and  litigations  within  the  jurisdiction  of  mari- 
time law.     But  the  Dogana  is  not  only  the  spot  in  which  recollections  of  the  past  glory  and  dominion  of  Venice 

meet  as  in  a  focus;  it  is  also  that  which    presents    the   most  striking    memento    of   hei    decline  and  desolation. 
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Think  of  the  times  when  the  broad  deep  channel  yearly  ushered  eight  thousand  ships  into  the  ports  of  Venice, 
while  as  many  spread  their  sails  upon  its  waters  bound  abroad  to  every  haven  in  the  world  then  known!  What 
countless  swarms  of  men  !  what  a  boundless  and  confused  variety  and  intermingling  of  flags  and  dialects !  And 
now — the  marble  blocks  of  the  quays  are  overgrown  with  moss,  a  few  gondolas  and  the  barks  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  are  all  that  disturb  the  repose  of,  the  idle  and  indolent  waters.  True  it  is  that,  even  yet,  external 
greatness  and  incomparable  magnificence  delight  the  eye  in  all  directions ;  but  the  spirit  is  fled  which  once  gave 
life  to  these  now  inanimate  masses  of  splendour,  and  the  very  atmosphere  around  them  seems  like  an  exhalation 
from  the  tomb. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  built  entirely  of  marble  and  in  a  more  noble  style  than  that  of  St. 
Mark,  rises  immediately  behind  the  Dogana,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  canal.  In  its  exterior  it  is  one  of  the 
most  shining  ornaments  of  Venice,  though  presenting  a  singular  combination  of  orders,  and  perhaps  overloaded 
■with  statues  and  other  decorations.  The  simple  grandeur  of  its  dome  is  truly  imposing.  This  too,  with  the  lofty 
arches  which  second  its  effect,  give  an  ;iir  unusually  majestic  to  the  interior,  the  walls  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  plainness.  The  white  marble  altar  is  surrounded  by  an  allegorical  group  representing  Venice  imploring 
the  Madonna,  while  a  beautiful  angel  boy,  with  a  burning  torch,  is  resisting  the  approach  of  a  frightful  figure  of 
bronze  most  richly  sculptured,  of  which  the  socket  is  borne  by  a  group  of  the  three  Graces.  This  ornament  is 
so  large,  and  of  such  rare  workmanship,  that  a  suitable  companion  for  it  has  never  yet  been  found.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  sacristy  represents  the  Death  of  Abel,  painted  by  Titian,  with  astonishing  vigour  of  composition  and 
colouring.  Another  masterpiece  of  the  same  great  artist  is  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  body  of 
the  church.  Another  of  the  choice  treasures  of  the  place  is  Tintoretto's  Marriage  Supper  at  Cana.  But — 
accoiding  to  the  opinion  of  an  American  artist  of  great  taste  and  genius,  whose  own  copies  of  the  master- 
piece*  of  the  several  schools  of  Italy  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  instructive  collections  of  pictures  ever 
brought  into  this  country — the  especial  boast  of  this  church  is  the  possession  of  those  large  altar-pieces  by  Luca 
Giorfiano,  the  Birth,  the  Presentation,  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  these  magnificent  pictures, 
says  Rembrandt  Peale  in  his  Notes  on  Italy,  Luca  succeeded  in  restraining  the  ordinary  fury  of  his  brush,  and 
produ-ed  paintings  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  his  contemporaries. 

Tlij  splendid  buildings  of  the  Chapter  adjoining  the  Basilica  are  for  the  most  part  empty ;  and  the  church  itself 
in  sorii'i  respects  betrays  tokens  which  remind  the  visitor  of  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  city  which  it  graces. 


DRESDEN. 


At  a  period  of  antiquity  incalculably  remote,  the  immense  basin  of  Bohemia  was  filled  by  an  inland  lake 
walled  around  by  mountains,  and  fed  by  the  numerous  streams  which  descended  from  their  heights.  The  pres- 
sure of  this  mass  of  water  at  length  forced  a  passage  through  the  northern  mountain  wall ;  which  perhaps  had 
been  weakened  by  the  operation  of  subterranean  fires;  and  the  floods  rushing  with  irresistible  force  through  the 
gale  thus  opened,  streamed  through  the  plains  of  Northern  Germany,  in  the  oblique  direction  pointed  out  by  the 
inclination  of  those  plains,  and  poured  themselves  into  the  ocean.  The  inland  sea  had  given  place  to  land;  and 
the  streams  of  the  large  belt  of  mountains,  which  had  inclosed  it,  united  themselves  in  the  valleys  of  Bohemia,  to 
for  ;i  a  river,  which  sought  its  way  to  the  ocean  tin  the  direction  taken  by  the  liberated  waters  of  the  great 
lake.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  that  wild  romantic  region,  at  the  gates  of  Bohemia,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  now  attracts  innumerable  visitors,  and  is  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  Euro- 
pean travellers.  At  the  entrance  to  this  celebrated  district — like  Mentz  at  the  gate  of  the  Rheingau — in  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe,  and  occupying  both  banks  of  the  stream,  stands  Dresden,  the  fair  city  of  the  kings  of 
Saxony. 

Many  of  the  residences  of  German  sovereigns  are  of  modern  origin;  and  among. these  is  Dresden.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a  village  of  fishermen's  huts  occupied  the  spot  on  which  now  stands  that  division  of  the  city 
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called  Neustadt ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  forest  of  Usvvald  reached  the  edge  of  the  stream.  In  1290,  Henry 
the  Illustrious,  Margrave  of  Misnia,  here  built  himself  a  hunting  tower,  at  which,  some  time  later,  he  fixed  his 
permanent  residence.  He  was  thus  the  founder  of  Dresden ;  for  the  abode  of  the  prince  attracted  colonists  in 
abundance.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  bank  crossed  the  river;  and,  on  the  ground  now  covered  by 
the  Aldstadi,  a  town  started  up  which  grew  so  steadily  that,  by  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Dresden 
was  already  a  considerable  city. 

Up  to  this  time  culture  and  population  were  confined  entirely  to  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  The  right  was 
a  waste,  and  was  used  by  the  princes  as  their  liunting  ground.  Under  Albrech  the  One-eyed,  a  convent  was 
erected  on  this  side,  and  other  buildings  followed.  A  town  soon  appeared  which,  with  the  name  of  Old  Dres- 
den, acquired  at  a  later  day  the  privileges  of  a  city.  It  flourished  until  assailed  by  the  Hussites,  who  utterly 
demolished  it.     Though  afterwards  repaired  it  acquired  no  consequence  until  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

In  these  unhappy  times  the  Neustadt  was  fortified ;  and  numbers  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing country  sought  within  its  walls  a  refuge  from  the  storms  of  a  merciless  war,  and  a  home  in  which  they 
might  rest  safely -and  permanently.  The  population  of  the  walled  town  was  trebled;  and  the  Aldstadt  also  ac- 
<]uired  a  great  augmentation  of  numbers.  It  was  also  the  good  fortune  of  Dresden  that  it  never  was  subjected 
to  the  miseries  of  a  siege.  Plagues  and  pestilences,  which  then  depopulated  portions  of  Germany,  sometimes 
visited  Dresden  ;  but  with  effects  less  pernicious  than  those  with  which  they  afflicted  most  of  the  other  German 
cities.     In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  population  reached  the  amount  of  twenty-six  thousand. 

But  the  period  of  Dresden's  glory  begins  with  the  reign  of  George  II.,  whose  magnificence  attracted  artists, 
merchants,  and  mechanics  innumerable,  from  far  and  near,  to  the  vicinity  of  his  splendid  court.  At  this  time 
were  erected  many  of  those  edifices  which  are  yet  among  the  objects  most  worthy  of  observation ;  the  great 
Garden,  for  instance,  with  its  castle,  the  old  Opera  House,  and  others,  on  all  which  additional  splendours  were 
lavished  by  Augustus  II.,  called  sometimes  the  Strong,  sometimes  the  Prodigal  ;  the  same  who  is  said  to  have 
addressed  a  lady  of  his  court  with  a  purse  of  gold  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  iron  horse-shoe  which  he 
crushed  by  the  strength  of  his  fingers.  Under  this  prince,  luxurious,  despotic — blinded  by  the  false  glitter  of  the 
throne  of  Poland,  which  the  heroic  madman  of  Sweden  made  a  luckless  throne  for  him — yet  a  fond  and  foster- 
ing patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  population  and  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  royal  city  were  doubled.  It 
was  adorned,  too,  by  a  crowd  of  palaces,  which  contributed    nothing,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  advancement 
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of  legitimate  art,  built  as  they  were  in  the  vitiated  style  of  French  taste.  Neustadt  and  Friedrichstadt,  in 
particular,  were  extended  and  beautified,  and  connected  with  Aldstadt  by  one  of  the  most  splendid  bridges  in 
Europe. 

The  growth  of  Dresden  was  impeded,  and  her  prosperity  for  a  long  time  clouded,  by  the  second  Silesia n  war, 
and  still  more  fatally  by  the  Seven  Years  War,  which  struck  deep  wounds  into  the  bosom  of  Saxony,  a  victim 
suffering  from  both  foes  and  friends.  Augustus  III.,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  shewed  an  inclination  to 
pursue  his  father's  plans  for  liie  embellishment  of  his  chief  city.  He  built  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  had 
made  preparations  for  the  execution  of  several  great  projects,  when  the  events  of  war  gave  his  activity  another 
turn.  Dresden  fell  several  times  into  hostile  hands,  and  was  subjected  to  heavy  contributions.  During  the  siege 
of  1760,  whole  suburbs,  and  a  poriion  of  the  city  itself,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  After  the  return  of  peace,  plain 
rebuilding,  not  extension  and  decoration,  was  the  object  to  be  attended  to. 

Frederick  Augustus,  during  his  long  and  paternal  reign,  was  more  intent  on  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
his  people,  than  upon  the  embellishment  of  his  place  of  residence,  an  object  too  frequently  pursued  by  princes  at 
the  cost  of  their  neglected  subjects.  If  the  good  king  himself  built  but  little,  he  enjoyed,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  citizen  build  so  much  the  more.  The  ranges  of  new  and  elegant  houses  which  arose  on 
the  sites  of  old  and  unsightly  structures,  with  countless  villas  in  the  environs,  improved  the  appearance  of  the 
city  within  and  without,  in  the  mode  most  desirable  and  beneficial. 

From  the  furious  storms  of  the  People's  War  of  the  year  1813,  when  the  fields  of  Saxony  were  shaken  by 
the  tread  of  five  hundred  thousand  warriors,  who  met  in  five  pitched  battles  within  her  limits,  Dresden,  though 
the  turning  point  of  Bonaparte's  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  Germany  and  of  Europe,  was  wonderfully  rescued, 
not,  however,  unscathed.  The  Saxons  bore  the  hardships  of  the  war  more  patiently  than  the  detention  of  their 
king  as  a  prisoner  of  war  after  the  victory,  and  the  dismemberment  of  his  provinces,  which  followed  the 
peace. 

During  the  closing  period  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  Augustus,  and  under  his  successors  Antony  and  the  present 
king,  every  thing  within  the  power  of  good  princes  has  been  done  to  heal  the  wounds  of  so  severe  a  mutilation. 
and  to  stay  the  enfeeblement  of  the  state.  Measures  of  strict  economy,  in  the  administration  of  the  court,  neces- 
sary and  highly  beneficial    to   the   country  at    large,   must  still  be  felt  severely  in    the   capital   city      But  their 
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cause  is  not  forgotten,  nor  is  their  end  misunderstood.  Ail  know  that  to  the  dismemberment  of  Saxony  it  is 
entirely  owing  iliat  the  inhabitants  of  Dresden  are  fewer  by  nearly  five  thousand  than  beibre  the  peace ;  though 
since  that  time  the  population  of  the  other  capitals  has  all  but  doubled,  and  that  of  Germany  at  large  has  in- 
creased by  twenty  per  centum.  In  the  two  last  years  alone  there  has  been  no  diminution  at  Dresden  ;  and  its 
numbers  are  now  estimated  at  fifty-eight  thousand. 

In  spite  of  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  still  Dresden,  in  point  of  improvement,  yields  not  to  the  greatest 
of  the  German  cities.  Since  the  peace  the  fortifications  have  been  demolished,  and  their  places  occupied  by 
public  walks,  beautiful  gardens,  and  hospitable  mansions,  many  of  jwhich  are  tasteful  and  noble  in  their  style. 
Great  and  splendid  buildings,  of  modern  date,  are  not  to  be  found  here,  it  is  true,  as  in  Munich  and  in  Berlin  ; 
but  they  are  less  missed  in  a  city  which,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  possesses  a  very  considerable  number  of  pal- 
aces and  rich  edifices  of  elder  days.  In  these  no  other  style  must  be  looked  for  than  that  permitted  by  the 
times  in  which  they  were  erected ;  times  of  the  most  vitiated  taste,  when  Palladio  was  caricatured  and  burlesque 
sat  on  the  throne  of  architecture.  We  need  only  name  the  so-called  Japanese  palaces,  the  prince's  palace,  and 
that  of  count  Bruhl.  That  called  the  Zwinger,  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  mannerism,  and  of  the  little  style 
in  its  utmost  extravagance,  was  originally  designed  for  the  fere-court  of  a  royal  palace,  which  was  to  outshine 
all  others  in  the  world,  but  was  never  built.  In  its  present  dilapidated  condition,  with  its  fine  orangery,  its 
decaved  baths,  its  statues,  and  its  ill-supplied  fountains,  its  appearance  is  singular  enough.  The  Theatres  and 
Opera  House  make  but  a  miserable  figure,  without  and  within,  and  are  not  worthy  naming  with  those  of  other 
capitals.  The  castle  in  the  great  garden  is  somewhat  out  of  repair ;  and  the  garden  itself,  in  its  present  circum- 
stances, awakens  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  scene  of  the  enchanted  banquets  of  the  magnificent  Augustus.  Some 
spots  within  its  precincts  are  still  beautiful ;  with  charming  views  presented  by  the  valley  of  the  Elbe.  It  is  the 
Prater  of  Dresden ;  and  the  fine  summer  evenings  people  it  with  variegated  and  merry  throngs. 

The  Royal  Castle,  built  by  George  the  Bearded  in  the  German  style,  enlarged  by  the  second  Augustus  in  the 
vilest  French  taste,  is  large,  and  its  interior  is  splendid  ;  but  its  principal  I'ront,  upon  the  river,  is  falsely  built. 
The  most  interesting  view  is  that  from  the  court -yard,  a  noble  space  once  dedicated  to  the  tournament  and  the 
knightly  sport  of  the  ring. 

Among  the  churches  the  Frauenkirche  is  distinguished  by  the  greatness  and  the  style  of  its  fine  dome :  the 
Catholic  Church  by  its  external  and  interior  splendour  of  ornament.     The  building  of  the  latter,  about  the  middle 
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of  the  eighteenth  centurj-,  cost  Augustus  III.  not  less  than  three  millions.  It  is  decorated  vith  fine  paintings  ; 
and  the  altar-piece,  a  Resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  by  Raphael  Mengs,  is  accounted  the  nasterpiece  of  that 
artist. 

Not,  however  the  architectural  splendour  of  her  palaces  and  temples,  but  the  treasures  of  art  possessed  and 
cherished  by  Dresden,  encircle  her  name  with  a  lustre  which  shines  throughout  the  world.  The  prodigal  Au- 
gustus was  to  her,  in  one  respect  at  least,  what  the  Medici  were  to  the  fair  capital  of  Tuscanj,  and  the  God  of 
War  heard  Herder's  wish — "  Bloom,  German  Florence,  with  thy  Gems  of  Art."  In  times  which  spared  no 
private  property,  much  less  that  of  states,  Dresden's  treasury  of  arts  remained  untouched.  While  the  Prussian 
Frederic  thundered  at  her  gates,  he  ordered  that  neither  shot  nor  shell  should  assail  the  gallery ;  and  his  orders 
were  effectively  obeyed.  This  Picture  Gallery,  some  years  ago,  was  arranged  anew,  in  a  grea.  number  of  halls 
and  chambers  within  the  Royal  Castle.  In  works  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools  the  collectnn  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe.  It  contains  thirty  specimens  of  Rubens,  including  the  Lion  Hunt,  the  Meleag^r  and  Atalanta, 
&c.  Of  Vandyke  there  are  eighteen;  among  them  the  Danae  and  the  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  of  England;  many 
by  Rembrandt,  with  portraits  of  himself,  his  wife,  mother,  and  daughter;  more  by  Ostade.  Bol,  ilieris,  Gerhard 
Dow,  Teniers.  The  specimens  of  Wouvermanns  are  admirable,  and  there  is  a  whole  row  of  ne  finest  works 
of  Adrian  Vanderwerf  Excellent  productions  of  Paul  Potter,  Vanderneer,  Both,  Goyen,  Snder,  Berghem, 
Everdingen,  with  the  still  life  of  Heem,  Huysum,  Eckout,  and  others,  are  in  great  numbers.  There,  too,  are 
Ruysdael's  famous  hunting-pieces  and  waterfalls,  and  Steenwyck's  celebrated  architecture.  Th'  pearl  of  the 
German  school  is  Holbein's  Madonna.  The  Durers,  the  Lucas  Kranachs,  the  wainscot  pieces  ofVan  Eyk  and 
Lucas  von  Leyden  are  in  the  best  manner  of  these  masters.  Of  the  French  school  the  most  ditinguished  are 
two  noble  Claudes  and  the  classical  landscapes  of  Poussin.  The  Italian  saloons,  of  which  the  nost  precious 
treasures  were  purchased  from  the  gallery  of  Modena,  by  Augustus  III.,  at  the  price  of  twelve  lundred  thou- 
sand rix-dollars,  are  richer  than  any  other  collection  in  Corregios.  and  no  where  else  can  the  -orks  of  this 
great  artist  be  studied  more  advantageously  than  here.  His  Night,  his  Madonna  of  St  Francis,  1b  Magdalens, 
are  known  throughout  the  world. 

Giulio  Romano,  Titian,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  both  the  Palmas,  Paul  ^'eronese,  the  Caracci,  Guidv  the  Albani, 
are  represented  by  many  of  their  finest  productions  ;  the  Veronese  by  his  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  Titian  by  his 
breathing  Venus.      Carlo   Dolce's  'heavenly   Cecilia,    Battoni's    charming   Magdalene,    the  holy  Ni^t    of  Carlo 
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Maratti,  the  Hero  ind  Leander  of  Mola,  are  eight  pearls  of  art.  But  the  crown  of  the  whole  collection,  the 
loiUest  triumph  of  Ihe  pictorial  art,  is  the  single  Raphael,  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  of  which  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that  it  shines  inimitable  on  earth.  Originally  painted  for  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Piacenza,  it  was 
sold  by  the  directols  of  that  estabhshinent,  about  a  century  ago,  to  Augustus  III.,  whose  Modenese  purchase  had 
not  supplied  him  with  a  Raphael.  The  paltry  price  was  eighteen  thousand  ducats ;  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
thousand  dollars.  /Gold  would  not  buy  it  now.* 

In  the  beautiful/saloons  of  the  Japanese  Palace  are  the  Royal  Library,  open  daily  from  eleven  o'clock  till  one, 
the  Collection  of  (Antiquities,  the  Cabinet  of  Coins,  and  the  Collection  of  Porcelain.  The  celebrated  Collection 
of  Engravings  iujthe  halls  of  the  Zwinger,  now  under  the  charge  of  Frenzel,  the  worthy  successor  of  Heineke, 
contains  above  tk'o  hundred  thousand.  The  greatest,  and  more  especially  the  most  antient  masters,  are  here 
preserved  in  a  spte  of  perfection  which  is  wanting  even  in  the  cabinets  of  Munich  and  Vienna.  In  the  same 
palace  is  also  tie  famous  Green  Vault,  a  copious  and  most  costly  store  of  rarities,  jewels,  and  curious  works  in 
ivory  and  alabater,  metals,  and  precious  stones.  Many  insignificant  playthings  doubtless  are  among  them, 
mingled  with  ccitly  articles  of  real  value,  which  could  not  fail  to  gain  by  judicious  and  careful  sifting.  To  this 
department,  butKcpt  in  separate  chambers,  appertain  assemblages  of  clocks  and  weapons,  in  the  respective 
fashions  of  eacH  successive  age,  with  many  hundreds  of  models  of  machines  and  remarkable  buildings  of  anti- 
quity. Among  (the  reliques  preserved  in  the  Rustkammer,  or  armory,  is  the  instrument  with  which  Schwartz 
first  tried  his  iiwly  invented  gunpowder.  It  is  remarkable  from  the  circumstance  that  a  flint  was  used  to  fire 
it ;  though  art  kas  yet  too  imperfect  to  bring  it  into  general  use. 

After  all,  thj  masterpieces  of  art  are  outdone  and  cast  into  the  shade  by  those  which  Nature  exhibits  in  the 
vicinity  of  Drsden ;  for  in  this  field  no  other  German  capital  can  compete  with  that  of  Saxony.  Upon  one  side 
winds  the  now  stream  slowly  and  majestically,  through  a  broad  and  luxuriant  valley,  whose  slopes,  turned  to- 
wards the  madian  sun,  are  adorned  with  villas  and  chequered  with  the  cottage  of  the  vintager.  On  the  other, 
as  far  as  thepoundary  of  Bohemia,  extends  that  wild  and  wondrous  landscape — the  Saxon  Switzerland.  But 
the  chief  polts  of  this  wizard  scene  we  have  described  already ;  and,  strongly  as  we  are  tempted,  must  not 
loiter  in  it  m  v. 

*  An  em  ent  artist,  employed  by  the  Biographical  Institution,  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  five  years,  in 
engraving  th  picture  on  steel,  in  a  form  somewhat  larger  than  Miiller's  celebrated  print.  The  work  promises 
to  merit,  wli  a  finished,  a  place  among  the  greatest  and  most  masterly  productions  of  the  art. 
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